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Introduction 


For a solution to this structural crisis of capitalism to come about, 
new socialist forces would have to be recomposed in the West, oper- 
ating on a continental scale in Europe, replacing the failing national 
state with a supranational state capable of managing on that scale the 
new social compromise. This perspective seemed to be taking shape 
in the 1970s, after the great ideological upheaval of 1968. [...] The 
fact remains that all the hopes that might have been entertained at 
the time simply went up in smoke, as the Western Left missed the 
opportunity to renew itself.’ 


Social Europe, the Road Not Taken 


In recent years, ‘Europe—nowadays a widespread metonym for ‘the European 
Union’ (EU)—has faced rising unpopularity. Back in 2005, the French and Dutch 
citizens’ votes rejecting the Treaty establishing a Constitution for Europe (TCE), 
followed by an Irish vote against the Lisbon Treaty in 2008, already indicated a 
deep crisis of democratic legitimacy. The ever-lower rates of participation in the 
elections to the European Parliament (EP), together with the growing electoral 
scores of the so-called ‘Eurosceptics, both on the Left but mostly on the Right and 
far-Right of the political spectrum, have been further indicators of this trend. 
At least on the Left, the European response to the economic and debt crisis that 
followed the 2007-8 financial shock, the disputes among European governments 
over the European budget and European solidarity, the austerity measures imposed 
against their will on the Greek people (and on other ‘PIIGS’), the billions of euros 
spent to save European banks while public services and social expenses shrivelled 
under the watch of the “Troika (European Commission, European Central Bank 
and International Monetary Fund), all contributed to darken the picture. 
Mounting fears about immigration fed by right-wing propaganda did too. In 
2016, the ‘Brexit’ vote of the British people, which announced the first withdrawal 
in the EU’s over-sixty-year history, added to the perception that ‘Europe’ was 
disintegrating. 


1 Samir Amin, Mémoires: L'éveil du Sud (Paris: Indes savantes, 2015), 175 (authors translation). 


Social Europe, the Road not Taken: The Left and European Integration in the Long 1970s. Aurélie Dianara Andry, 
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More recently, the extraordinary health, economic, and social crisis generated 
by the Coronavirus pandemic was, at least initially, a further blow to the image of 
the European Union. As China and Cuba were sending material and human 
resources to help Italian health staff, other European countries shied away, gov- 
ernments acted separately, and the EU was almost absent from the scene in the 
first weeks of the disaster. While European citizens were facing a dramatic health 
emergency which had already claimed thousands of victims and some countries’ 
health systems threatened to collapse in the spring of 2020, the European Council 
only painfully overcame its traditional divisions over financial and budgetary 
solidarity. The Commission's vaccine strategy has also been criticized for its 
opacity and messiness; and the virus raised the question of the short-sightedness 
of the economic and social formulas designed in Brussels, as it exposed the 
European Commission’s role in pressuring member states to reduce expenses and 
introduce privatization in the public health sector. It remains to be seen whether 
recent evolutions, like the €750 billion ‘Next Generation EU’ package eventually 
adopted by the European Council and supported by the unprecedented creation 
of mutual bonds will, in the long run, alter this ingraining unpopularity. 

All these recent predicaments have brought to the fore questions that had pre- 
viously remained relatively side-lined. Among these, the question of the funda- 
mental social purpose of European integration, and its consequences for peoples 
lives, is essential. ‘Europe’ is increasingly seen (and often denounced) as one of 
the main actors of a ‘neoliberal’ shift in public policies that took place in recent 
decades. The neoliberal doctrines—characterized in short by the consecration of 
‘free and undistorted’ global competition and market-oriented policies such as 
liberalization of trade, finance, and services, increased labour flexibility, monetary 
rigour, decreasing taxes on wealth and businesses, privatization, and a reduction 
in public sector and social expenditure—rouse growing resentment as they are 
more and more identified with rising inequalities in Europe and worldwide, and 
with the dismantling of social welfare. As both Brexit and to some extent the 
unexpected French Yellow Vests’ movement recently illustrated, today lower 
and decaying middle classes tend to blame European political elites and the 
EU for exclusively favouring the rich and being responsible for their declining 
living standards. 

Against this rising social conflict and decreasing popularity of ‘neoliberal 
Europe, responses diverge—including on the Left. While some believe that there is 
no room within the European Union and its treaties to build a socially progressive 
Europe, and thus favour leaving, others continue to plead for a profound reform 
of European treaties and institutions in order to build a ‘social Europe’ Mostly 
championed by present-day inheritors of the social-democratic tradition—today’s 
‘Centre-Left —this idea of a ‘social Europe’ often entails ingredients such as 
greater competences and upward harmonization at the European level in the 
fields of social and fiscal policies, an increased EU budget and improved European 
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solidarity mechanisms and funds, the creation of a solidarity-based monetary 
and banking union, enhanced powers to the EP and greater transparency of 
Eurozone governance, greater political accountability of the European Central Bank 
(ECB), and, sometimes, a European ‘New Deal strategy coupled with re-regulation 
of financial transactions and trade according to socially and ecologically 
sustainable goals.? 

Of course, ‘social Europe is an elusive concept: a concept that has regularly 
been brandished—but rarely precisely defined—by European elites in search of 
assent in recent decades. It has been a promise of the European centre-Left in the 
run-up to each and every European election or referendum since the first direct 
election of the EP in 1979.’ So much so that for some years now the idea of a 
‘social Europe’ has started to lose its appeal, often being mocked as a dream that 
will never materialize, or more harshly attacked as an ‘alibi’ used to disguise the 
actual construction of a liberal Europe.* Some even consider ‘social Europe as a 
plain countersense, as European integration plans were marked from the outset 
with the seal of United States (US) domination and designed as a liberal and cap- 
italist economic project.” 

Though it is clear that the idea of ‘social Europe’ has been around for some 
time, little is known about the origins of the concept. For some historians, the 
idea could be traced back to the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
when projects to harmonize social policies at the European scale emerged among 
international ‘social reformist’ circles and organizations such as the International 
Labour Organization (ILO).° During the Second World War and in its immediate 
aftermath, some, like the famous French intellectual Jean-Paul Sartre and his 
colleagues on the journal Les Temps modernes, cultivated the hope of building a 
peaceful, democratic, and social—or perhaps more precisely socialist—Europe, 
atop the ruins of Germany nationalist Europe.” This hope even nourished some 
of the earliest projects of European postwar unification among the Resistance. 
Although it is rarely remembered, the famous 1941 Ventotene Manifesto, the holy 
book of European federalism written by Altiero Spinelli and Ernesto Rossi while 


Some of the main advocates of such a ‘social Europe’ publish regularly on the online media outlet 
Social Europe, available at https://www.socialeurope.eu. 

* See, for instance, this collection of audiovisual archives showing French socialist leaders promis- 
ing ‘social Europe’ since 1979: https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=pMRgQQ7TNrs. 

* For instance, in Hubert Bouchet, ‘LArlésienne du social, Le Monde diplomatique, July 1996, 
https://www.monde-diplomatique.fr/1996/07/BOUCHET/5636. 

* François Denord and Antoine Schwartz, L'Europe sociale naura pas lieu (Paris: Raisons d'agir, 2009). 

$ See, for instance, Rainer Gregarek, ‘Le Mirage de l'Europe sociale: Associations internationales de 
politique sociale au tournant du 20e siècle, Vingtième Siècle: Revue d'histoire 48, no. 1 (1995): 103-18; 
Sylvain Schirmann, ‘Albert Thomas, il BIT e i progetti di Europa sociale fra le due guerre, in Lionello 
Levi Sandri e la politica sociale europea, ed. Lorenzo Mechi and Antonio Varsori (Milan: Angeli, 
2008), 119-32. 

7 Stéve Bessac-Vaure, ‘L'idée européenne dans Esprit et Les Temps modernes: Penser ou construire 
l'Europe? Idéalisme intellectuel et refus du réalisme (1945-1954), Siècles: Cahiers du Centre d’histoire 
«Espaces et Cultures», no. 41 (2015). 
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they were prisoners of the fascist Italian regime, called not just for a free and 
united Europe but also for a socialist Europe: 


A free and united Europe is the prerequisite for the development of modern 
civilization, of which the totalitarian era represents an interruption. As soon as 
this era comes to an end, the historical process of struggle against social inequal- 
ities and privileges will be restored in full. [...] 


To meet our needs, the European revolution must be socialist in nature; in other 
words, its goal must be the emancipation of the working classes and the guaran- 
tee of more humane living conditions for them.® 


These few examples highlight the ambiguous and polysemic nature of this 
concept. Indeed, in political, journalistic, and academic discourse, ‘social Europe 
is alternately understood as a project to harmonize social policies at the level of 
the continent, as a left-wing—most often social-democratic—project of European 
governance, or as the various competences of the European Union in the field of 
employment and social policy. The line between these different meanings is 
often blurry. 

Notwithstanding this elusiveness, it is usually alleged that actual progress in 
the realization of ‘social Europe’ mainly took place since the mid-1980s, thanks to 
the activism of the French socialist Jacques Delors, then President of the European 
Commission (1985-95). In the discourse of European political elites, the story 
usually goes along the following lines. In the beginnings of today’s European ‘con- 
struction, during the postwar years, European policymakers did not pay much 
attention to social issues because they believed that social progress would natur- 
ally flow out of the prosperity generated by economic integration. This ‘social 
deficit’ remained practically unchallenged until Delors, the uncontested ‘father of 
social Europe; opened the way to the adoption of a series of social directives and 
action programmes, the institutionalization of ‘European social dialogue, the 
reinforcement of European social and cohesion funds, and gradually increasing 
European competences and regulation in the social field. Overall, this story is 
often told in a somewhat teleological fashion, as a progressive but difficult 
endeavour to balance economic integration with social integration.” 

Although in less hagiographic terms, a similar depiction can also be found in 
the academic literature. The few historical accounts of the social dimension of 
European integration since the Second World War, as well as the extensive social 


è Altiero Spinelli and Ernesto Rossi, I] manifesto di Ventotene (Rome: Centro italiano di formazione 
europea, 1988), 53 (authors translation). 

? An example is the account of a former director-general for social affairs of the European 
Commission: Jean Degimbe, La Politique sociale européenne: Du traité de Rome au traité d'Amsterdam 
(Brussels: ISE, 1999). 
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and political science literature on the topic, tend to present the period that started 
with the Delors Commission as a ‘golden age’ whereas the previous decades are 
depicted at best as a prehistory of social Europe.’® This is somewhat true to the 
extent that ‘social Europe’ is understood as the consolidation of competences in 
the social field at the level of the EU, but not if it is understood as a European 
project for ‘the emancipation of the working classes and the guarantee of more 
humane living conditions for them; in Spinelli and Rossis words—in other words, 
a socialist project. 

In contrast, this book argues that the critical highpoint of ‘social Europe’ as a 
political project and battle was in fact what we could call the ‘long 1970s; roughly 
stretching between the late 1960s and the mid-1980s. During those years, part of 
the European Left—not least European socialists''—tried to imagine and promote 
an alternative European unity project that ambitioned to transform the nature of 
European cooperation and integration along democratic and socialist lines. 
Successful European unification plans since the end of the war had undoubtedly 
been mainly centred on economic cooperation and inclined towards economic 
liberalism, with scarce consideration for social issues. Instead, the alternative 
European project explored in this book favoured wealth redistribution, market 
regulation, social and economic planning, increased public control over invest- 
ments and economic forces, economic democratization, upward harmonization 
of European social and fiscal regimes, improved working and living conditions, 
guarantee of the right to work, and access to social protection for all. It also 
included environmental concerns, proposals for a democratization of European 
institutions, and claims to rebalance the international system to favour the devel- 
opment of the rising “Third World: 

More than just an aspiration to balance market liberalization with harmoniza- 
tion of social regimes and implementation of social policies at the European level, 
‘social Europe as understood by its promoters back then took the shape of a 
broad European socio-economic governance reform project. Its fundamental 


1° The expression is used for instance in Jean-Claude Barbier, The Road to Social Europe: 
A Contemporary Approach to Political Cultures and Diversity in Europe (Abingdon; New York: Routledge, 
2013). See also René Leboutte, Histoire économique et sociale de la construction européenne (Brussels: 
PIE Peter Lang, 2008); Antonio Varsori, ‘Development of European Social Policy, in Experiencing 
Europe: 50 Years of European Construction 1957-2007, ed. Wilfried Loth (Baden-Baden: Nomos, 2009), 
169-92; Robert Geyer, Exploring European Social Policy: An Explanation (Malden, Mass: Blackwell, 
2000). Note that some authors, such as Barbier, argue that this ‘golden age’ ended in the 2000s. 

11 Throughout the book, the terms ‘European socialists’ and ‘European social democrats’ are used 
generally as quasi-synonyms when referring to the parties in western Europe that adhered to the 
Socialist International, the CSPEC, and the Socialist Group of the European Parliament. For a brief 
overview of this political family, see for instance Stefan Berger, ‘Social Democratic Trajectories in 
Modern Europe: One or Many Families?, in The Future of European Social Democracy: Building the 
Good Society, ed. Henning Meyer and Jonathan Rutherford (London: Palgrave Macmillan, 
2012), 13-26. 
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stated goal was to turn ‘Europe —starting with the European Community (EC), 
the forerunner of the EU—into an instrument serving social progress and 
working-class interests. ‘Social Europe; also often referred to as ‘workers’ Europe; 
was, in short, a proposal for a rather different future than the one we inhabit 
today. Socialist and social-democratic parties in western European countries were 
not the only promoters of this alternative European project. European trade 
unions and some communist parties pushed in a similar direction in these years, 
and a broad alliance of the European Left in support of this project was—at least 
in theory—conceivable. 

And the European Left happened to have the wind in its sails in those years. 
The long 1970s were a time of great social contestation virtually everywhere in 
Europe, which burst out with the famous protests of 1968. They were also the 
culmination of the post-1945 golden years of western European social democracy 
(some would say its Indian summer), when prominent figures like Olof Palme, 
Willy Brandt, Bruno Kreisky, Harold Wilson, and Joop Den Uyl found themselves 
able to sit at the table of world leaders. Social democrats in fact led governments 
for much or part of the period in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, West Germany, 
Austria, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, then Portugal, France, Greece, 
and Spain, and took part in several coalition governments in Italy, Belgium, 
Ireland, and Luxembourg. At the same time, new prospects seemed to be opening 
for western European communists, who also had remarkable electoral successes, 
especially in France and Italy—where the Italian Communist Party (PCI) reached 
over 34 per cent of the vote and made its way closer to government by sealing a 
‘historic compromise’ with the ever-ruling Christian Democrats— and who were 
following their own path to ‘Eurocommunism. For their part, the European trade 
unions also reached a peak, especially in terms of membership and combativity. 
This leftward trend constituted a fertile ground for a new ‘social Europe’ project, 
which progressively emerged in the 1970s, and grew stronger throughout 
the decade. 

The long 1970s that opened with the great contestation of the ‘1968s’ marked 
an epochal shift in the history of western Europe, as for the broader world. It was 
a decade in which the international economic and political order underwent pro- 
found and accelerating dislocations: the fall of the Bretton Woods monetary sys- 
tem, the exhaustion of the economic boom that had followed the Second World 
War, a momentary weakening of US leadership, a détente of Cold War tensions 
and the gradual opening of East-West dialogue, the affirmation of a union of 


The European Community (also often referred to as the European Communities), initially 
formed by six European member countries (France, Italy, West Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg), consisted of three international organizations—the European Coal and Steel 
Community, the European Economic Community (often referred to as the ‘Common Market’), and 
the European Community of Atomic Energy. They were eventually incorporated into the European 
Union in 1993. 
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‘Third World countries for a redistribution of power and wealth, the 1973 and 
1979 oil shocks, economic downturn, currency crises, and the emergence of ‘stag- 
flation and unemployment, the world economic crisis of 1981-2 sparked by the 
US central bank’s interest rate hikes, and so on. The postwar ‘social compromise’ 
characterized by social-democratic recipes was seriously challenged, as was 
Keynesian capitalism, and a new window of opportunity was opening for new 
alternatives. In those years, the world—and western Europe in particular—seemed 
to be at a crossroads. 

During the long 1970s, indeed, radically divergent solutions were envisaged. In an 
ironic illustration of this tension, in 1974, the Nobel Economics Prize was jointly 
awarded to two rather contrasting thinkers: the influential social-democratic 
Swedish economist Gunnar Myrdal and the Austrian-British neoliberal cham- 
pion Friedrich von Hayek. Several roads were open, and for a time it seemed like 
a shift to the left of western Europe and a reshuffling of European cooperation 
and of world relations away from the postwar international order was possible. 
Several ‘social Europe’ proposals made their way onto the agenda of European 
policymakers. In 1973, the EC’s first enlargement to include three new members— 
the United Kingdom (UK), Ireland, and Denmark—also opened new prospects 
for “Europe. Now the largest commercial area in the world, with its postcolonial 
ties extending throughout the globe and agreements with a wide array of coun- 
tries in northern Europe, in the Mediterranean rim, and throughout Africa, the 
Caribbean, and the Pacific, it was becoming an economic giant and a more sig- 
nificant international actor with its own regional economic sphere of influence, 
which had the potential to weigh in an unprecedented way on world trade and 
monetary, economic, social, and political relations. In those years, it looked as if 
the EC could become a ‘most favoured’ partner for the developing countries 
which were struggling for a ‘New International Economic Order’ (NIEO) and be 
turned into a ‘workers Europe"? 

Instead, in the following years, the European Left’s alternative vision for Europe 
would be increasingly battled by the new conservative formulas emerging under 
the banner of neoliberalism. Between 1979 and 1982, the Right came back to 
power in the UK, the US, and West Germany when Margaret Thatcher, Ronald 
Reagan, and Helmut Kohl were elected. The electoral victories of the former two 
are generally regarded as key political events marking neoliberalism’s ascendency. 
By the mid-1980s, after a series of tussles over some of the key proposals for a 
‘social Europe’ in Brussels, it appeared more and more evident that ‘Europe was 
taking a different road than the one imagined by most of the European Left. The 
global window of opportunity that had opened in the late 1960s had been slowly 
closing with a European and global restructuring of capitalism. After 1986, with 


1 Giuliano Garavini, After Empires: European Integration, Decolonization, and the Challenge from 
the Global South, 1957-1985 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012). 
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the implementation of the single market programme and later economic and 
monetary union (EMU), increasing liberalization and budget rigour, national 
welfare states came under growing pressure whereas supranational forms of wel- 
fare making—the ‘European welfare state —remained largely embryonic. ‘Social 
Europe —or, rather, that particular idea of ‘social Europe’ that had been supported 
by the Left during the long 1970s—had been defeated. 


Why This Forgotten Struggle Matters 


Retracing this ‘road not taken’ is the main aim of this book. It is important for 
several reasons, some of which seem particularly salient. First, it helps in revisit- 
ing the historical relationship of socialists and other forces of the Left with 
European integration. As the main forces claiming to represent the lower, disem- 
powered classes in modern societies and to engage in a democratic and social 
struggle, left-wing political parties have of course received wide historical atten- 
tion. Their relation to European economic, social, and political integration, how- 
ever, only figures sporadically, if at all, in the essential historical accounts of the 
Left in modern Europe.'* The dominant role of European conservative and liberal 
spheres in shaping the first decades of postwar integration is evident and partly 
explains this omission.’ Against the backdrop of exacerbating Cold War tensions 
and the polarization of world politics into two main ‘blocs’ in the late 1940s, 
European reconstruction and integration plans became one of the most conten- 
tious questions for the European Left. Comparing left parties’ different positions 
and documenting transnational debates regarding ‘Europe’ in postwar decades, 
historians have usually highlighted differences and divisions.’ There is in fact a 
widespread emphasis in the literature on the Left’s initial lack of support for 
European integration and its limitation—despite its internationalist rhetoric—to 
a national political framework, and an assumption that it did not engage in ser- 
ious or efficient efforts to weigh on European decisions.’” 

However, focusing on transnational networks and exchanges, recent studies 
have highlighted socialists’ continued practice of internationalism and growing 


14 For instance, Donald Sassoon, One Hundred Years of Socialism: The West European Left in the 
Twentieth Century (London: I.B. Tauris, 1996); Geoff Eley, Forging Democracy: The History of the Left 
in Europe, 1850-2000 (Oxford; New York: Oxford University Press, 2002). 

15 Wolfram Kaiser, Christian Democracy and the Origins of European Union (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2007). 

‘6 Kevin Featherstone, Socialist Parties and European Integration: A Comparative History (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1988); Michel Dreyfus, L'Europe des socialistes (Paris: Editions com- 
plexe, 1991). 

17 For instance, Sassoon, One Hundred Years of Socialism, 1996; Laurent Warlouzet, Governing Europe 
in a Globalizing World: Neoliberalism and Its Alternatives Following the 1973 Oil Crisis (London: 
Routledge, 2018); Thomas Piketty, Capital and Ideology (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 2020). 
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European cooperation." During the 1970s especially, as socialist parties represented 
the strongest political force in western Europe and in the EC, they significantly 
increased their formal and informal transnational cooperation in order to weigh 
on European politics.” A similar Europeanization process was taking place during 
those years among trade unions and (although perhaps to a lesser extent) com- 
munist parties, which made important efforts to increase transnational cooper- 
ation, organize at western European level and influence EC policies.”® Since the 
late 1960s and early 1970s, with the prospect of enlargement and enhancement of 
the EC’s role, and with rising concern about the internationalization of capital, 
the growing power of multinationals, and growing global interdependence, trans- 
national cooperation at European level and beyond appeared more and more as a 
necessity for the Left. It became even more pressing with the prospect of direct 
elections to the European Parliament decided at The Hague in 1969, which would 
materialize for the first time in 1979. 

Besides, between the 1950s and early 1970s most left-wing forces in western 
Europe—not just socialists and not just parties, but communists and trade unions 
as well—progressively moved away from their initial rejection of, or suspicion 
towards, European economic integration. Although discussions and tensions on 
the question of ‘Europe’ persisted throughout these years, by the 1970s with few 
exceptions the European Left had undergone a ‘European turn: it had accepted 
the common market as an objective reality, increasingly supported western 
European unity, and convinced itself that the EC could be turned into a useful 
tool to achieve its objectives.” This turn was not limited to political leaders: 
European populations, including left-wing constituencies, increasingly supported 
European projects of unity as well. 

Today, as the nature of the EU appears increasingly at odds with the Lefts 
traditional values and objectives, and the question of the compatibility between 
economic liberalism and social welfare is thriving, it seems crucial to revisit the 


18 Talbot Imlay, The Practice of Socialist Internationalism: European Socialists and International 
Politics, 1914-1960 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2018); Kristian Steinnes, The British Labour 
Party, Transnational Influences and European Community Membership, 1960-1973 (Stuttgart: Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 2014). 

1 Christian Salm, Transnational Socialist Networks in the 1970s: European Community Development 
Aid and Southern Enlargement (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 2016). 

°° For instance, Christophe Degryse and Pierre Tilly, 1973-2013: 40 Years of History of the European 
Trade Union Confederation (Brussels: ETUI, 2013); Barbara Barnouin, The European Labour 
Movement and European Integration (London: F. Pinter, 1986); Maud Bracke, ‘From the Atlantic to the 
Urals? Italian and French Communism and the Question of Europe, 1956-1973; Journal of European 
Integration History 13, no. 2 (2007): 33-53. 

* See, for instance, Kristian Steinnes, “The European Turn and “Social Europe”: Northern European 
Social Democracy 1950-85, Archiv fiir Sozialgeschichte, no. 53 (2013): 363-84; Richard Dunphy, 
Contesting Capitalism? Left Parties and European Integration (Manchester: Manchester University 
Press, 2004). 
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history of this European turn.” In a recent study, Brian Shaev showed that French 
and German socialists choice to support the common market in the postwar 
years was rooted in a long ideological consensus among transnational socialists 
that free trade was preferable to protectionism.”* In this view, however, trade 
liberalization could only be envisaged if it was complemented with trade 
organization through planning, regulation, and a degree of unification of—for 
instance—taxes, salaries, and social security. Socialists’ adherence to the European 
project after the Second World War therefore relied on an imprecise conviction 
that some degree of inter- or supra-national centralized control was necessary, 
and conceivable in the framework of the EC. Similarly, non-communist trade 
unions supported European economic integration but emphasized the need to 
balance it with a ‘social integration’ understood as an upward adjustment of social 
conditions with a view to achieving a maximum degree of harmonization to avoid 
social dumping.” By the end of the 1960s, as I will show, left-wing forces realized 
that economic liberalization had been prioritized to the detriment of economic 
and social coordination—a priority that, they felt, was no longer bearable. The 
long 1970s thus saw an alignment of most left-wing forces on a broad reformist 
project to reverse this tendency and implement a new European governance. 

Few historical works have, however, addressed the question of how left-wing 
forces attempted to design a common political programme at the European level, 
to formulate common policy objectives regarding European integration, and to 
‘change Europe’ from within. This book contributes to filling this gap by high- 
lighting the Lefts efforts to build a common project for a ‘social Europe, exploring 
the concrete proposals contained in this project, tracing its evolution, and assess- 
ing its scope. Of course, ‘social Europe’ was never—and should not be understood 
as—a clear-cut platform but rather a loose, evolving, and somewhat heteroge- 
neous political project complexified by the diversity of ideological legacies of 
socialism and their national histories. Reconstructing this political project in all 
its complexity enables a better understanding of the rationale (and internal 
contradictions) behind the left’s ‘European turn, the strategies imagined with the 
aim of gearing European integration along socialist and democratic lines, and 
the connections and alliances between the different forces of the Left in this 
endeavour. 

Writing his memoirs a few years ago, the famous Egyptian-French radical 
political economist Samir Amin lamented the European Left’s missed opportunity, 


?2 A question that has attracted surprisingly little attention from historians. A noteworthy recent 
exception is Lucia Coppolaro and Lorenzo Mechi, eds., Free Trade and Social Welfare in Europe: 
Explorations in the Long 20th Century (Abingdon; New York: Routledge, 2020). 

# Brian Shaev, ‘Liberalising Regional Trade: Socialists and European Economic Integration, 
Contemporary European History 27, no. 2 (2018): 258-79. 

** Lorenzo Mechi, ‘A Precondition for Economic Integration? European Debates on Social 
Harmonisation in the 1950s and 1960s; in Free Trade and Social Welfare in Europe: Explorations in the 
Long 20th Century, ed. Lucia Coppolaro and Lorenzo Mechi (Abingdon; New York: Routledge, 2020), 76. 
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during the 1970s, to renew itself and ‘substitute to the failing national state a 
supranational state capable of managing; at the scale of the European continent, a 
‘new social compromise.”* This book attempts to shed light on this missed oppor- 
tunity, arguing that there did indeed exist on the Left such a project to build a 
new social compromise at the European level—although the construction of a 
European ‘super-state’ was never truly envisaged, as the European Left favoured 
multi-level cooperation for a more social and democratic Europe, including but 
not limited to supranational solutions. 

This project for a new social compromise was, in many regards, an attempt 
to respond to the erosion of the postwar compromise and delegitimating of the 
Keynesian welfare state that came both from the great social contestation and from 
the post-1973 economic crisis. The aim was to renew socialism on a European 
ground to address some of the demands raised by the new social movements 
that emerged after 1968 and fed European political imaginaries throughout 
the 1970s—workers; feminist, environmental, and peace movements, but also the 
return of Marxist theories in universities, the emergence of the ‘New Left, the 
radicalization of young people, and the “Third World’ movement and its claims 
for a NIEO—and to use the EC to strengthen control over capital beyond the 
national level. Indeed, a central argument of this book is that the long 1970s wit- 
nessed a remarkable leftward tendency among European societies, which had a 
direct impact on discussions and negotiations between the forces of the European 
Left about the definition of their ‘social Europe’ project. Within European social 
democracy, a power struggle was taking place between ‘radical, ‘mainstream’ and 
social-liberal currents. Whereas only the strengthened radical currents were 
striving for a transition to socialism, many even on the mainstream now contem- 
plated alternative economic policies going beyond the Keynesian consensus and 
further constraining capital and private property through greater economic 
democracy, capital control, redistribution, extended welfare, and social and eco- 
nomic planning at the continent level. ‘Social Europe’ was an important stake in 
this attempt by the European Left to renew itself and propose an alternative both 
to the Keynesian welfare state and to neoliberal-neoconservative formulas.”° Yet, 
for many reasons that will be explored here, this more radical ‘social Europe’ 
never saw the light of day. 

The defeat—or surrender—of ‘social Europe’ had long-lasting repercussions 
on the European Left itself. Indeed, this story is not just about the Left’s role in 
shaping European integration—it is also about European integration’s influence 
upon the Left. There is an ample debate in the historical literature regarding the 
transformation of European social democracy in the last quarter of the twentieth 


25 Amin, Mémoires, 175 (author’s translation). 
°° See also Ingo Schmidt, “There Were Alternatives: Lessons from Efforts to Advance beyond Keynesian 
and Neoliberal Economic Policies in the 1970s, WorkingUSA 14, no. 4 (December 2011): 473-98. 
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century and whether this was a process of ‘neoliberalizatiom or something slightly 
different.”’ It is hardly deniable, however, that during that time European social- 
ists renounced the pursuit of Keynesian and demand-sided policies, market regu- 
lation and control of capital, planning and public ownership; and ended up 
accepting increasing liberalization of capital markets, embracing competition as 
the best way to create value, envisaging the market and globalization as things 
that should be supported (and to which there was no alternative), adapting their 
policies to attract capital investment, mistrusting public sector activities, advocating 
‘austerity, and so on.”* In short, during those years, ‘the primacy of politics’ gave 
way to the primacy of the markets as the core of socialists’ ideology; the old Left 
rearticulated politics around the imperatives of markets, competition, and 
globalization.” By the 1990s, as noted by Geoff Eley, ‘No one talked any longer of 
abolishing capitalism, of regulating its dysfunctions and excesses, or even of 
modifying its most egregiously destructive social effects:*° This progressive pro- 
grammatic change, along with a sociological shift away from the lower classes 
and towards educated middle classes, is actually shared almost unanimously by 
European (non-radical) left-wing parties and seems to have become today their 
largest liability. 

The part played by European integration and European institutions in this shift 
is subject to debate, although rarely researched by historians. Some, usually close 
to the social-democratic family, argue that part of the Left—starting with Delors 
at the head of the European Commission—attempted to bring to the European 
level socio-economic objectives that could no longer, at a time of increasing 
globalization, be pursued solely at the national level.*’ In this view, European 


?7 On the alignment of social democracy on the ‘neoliberal’ or ‘market’ paradigm, see, for instance, 
Sassoon, One Hundred Years of Socialism; Gerassimos Moschonas, In the Name of Social Democracy: 
The Great Transformation, 1945 to the Present (London: Verso, 2002); John T. Callaghan, The Retreat of 
Social Democracy (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2000); Fabien Escalona, La Reconversion 
partisane de la social-démocratie européenne: Du régime social-démocrate keynésien au régime 
social-démocrate de marché (Paris: Dalloz, 2018); Johan Magnus Ryner, ‘Neoliberalisation of Social 
Democracy: Transmissions and Dispositions, The SAGE Handbook of Neoliberalism (London: SAGE, 
2018), 248-59. Jenny Andersson, on the other hand, describes social democracy’s “Third Way’ shift in 
the 1990s as a distinct political economy based on the concept of ‘knowledge economy’: Jenny 
Andersson, The Library and the Workshop: Social Democracy and Capitalism in the Knowledge Age 
(Redwood City, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 2010). 

?8 A process that was underpinned by the gradual transformation of the Lefts economic experts’ 
sociological and educational profile. See Stephanie L. Mudge, Leftism Reinvented: Western Parties from 
Socialism to Neoliberalism (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2018); Johanna Bockman, 
Markets in the Name of Socialism: The Left-Wing Origins of Neoliberalism (Redwood City, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 2011). 

# Sheri Berman, The Primacy of Politics: Social Democracy and the Making of Europes Twentieth 
Century (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2006). 

°° Eley, Forging Democracy, vii. 

*! For a survey of the different interpretations of European socialists’ support for European 
integration, see Michele di Donato, “Ihe European Social Democrats: Neoliberalism or 
Internationalism?, in Michele Di Donato, Silvio Pons (eds.), European Integration and the Global 
Financial Crisis: Looking Back on the Maastricht Years, 1980s-1990s, Palgrave Macmillan (forthcoming). 
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socialists’ and other left-wing forces commitment to European integration (and, 
in the mid-1980s, to the deepening of the single market) actually corresponded to 
an attempt to propose an alternative to the neoliberal offensive led by Reagan 
and Thatcher by promoting a ‘European social model and building a protective 
‘social Europe’ able to operate as a shield against the negative consequences 
of a globalizing world.*? Others argue that the Lefts infatuation with the 
market since the 1980s underpinned its endorsement of an increasingly liberal 
Europe that in turn contributed to reinforce its shift. Indeed, the evolution of 
‘Europe’ in the 1980s and 1990s—particularly with the Single European Act, 
the creation of the ECB and the fiscal and budgetary convergence criteria 
defined by the 1992 Maastricht Treaty to accompany the EMU and, more 
recently, by the ‘Stability and Growth Pact’ (and assorted ‘six-pack’ ‘two-pack, 
and ‘fiscal compact’), and so on—seriously hindered the possibility of carrying 
out traditional left-wing policies within the EU. The current institutional 
structure of the EU, by making ‘virtually inevitable the almost “unconditional 
surrender” to liberal solutions, actually makes any kind of ‘Keynesian —let 
alone ‘socialist —policy of state intervention quite unrealistic, even at the 
national level.*? 

This book shows that the Left’s failure to impose a reform of European socio- 
economic governance on its own terms during the long 1970s contributed to 
encouraging this shift to the right of the European Left. Indeed, the European 
socialist parties’ gamble on ‘social Europe’ contributed to consolidating their 
active participation in European institutions, and led them to enhancing their 
transnational cooperation, to increasing the coordination of their policies in all 
domains, and to almost unconditionally endorsing ‘Europe —and its basic economic 
orientations. When the defeat of ‘social Europe’ became evident and increasingly 
appeared irreversible, European socialists in a way found themselves trapped in 
their own game: they continued to support an integration process more and more 
ostensibly liberal because ‘Europe’ had become a fundamental aspect of their 
ideological profile. In 1983, the decision of the French socialist government to 


*? A good example is Stuart Holland, ‘Europe from the Left: From Delors to Gutteres, in Europe for 
the Many, ed. Tony Simpson (Nottingham: Spokesman, 2018), 7-37. On this narrative, see also 
Alessandra Bitumi, ‘“An Uplifting Tale of Europe”: Jacques Delors and the Contradictory Quest for a 
European Social Model in the Age of Reagan, Journal of Transatlantic Studies 16, no. 3 (July 2018): 
203-21. For a positive appraisal of the social democrats’ efforts to bring their agenda to the European 
level, see Robert Ladrech, Social Democracy and the Challenge of European Union (Boulder, Colo.: 
Lynne Rienner, 2000). 

33 Gerassimos Moschonas, ‘Reformism in a “Conservative” System: The European Union and 
Social Democratic Identity, in In Search of Social Democracy, ed. John Callaghan et al. (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 2017), 182. See also George Ross, ‘European Center-Lefts and the Mazes 
of European Integration, in Whats Left of the Left: Democrats and Social Democrats in Challenging 
Times, ed. James E. Cronin, George Ross, and James Shoch (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 
2011), 319-41. And, regarding the influence of European integration on the evolution of communist 
parties Dunphy, Contesting Capitalism? 
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renounce its socio-economic programme in order to remain in the European 
Monetary System (EMS) epitomized this trap. To put it bluntly, the most ambi- 
tious design ever developed by the European Left to reform the existing European 
institutions and use them to shift western Europe politically to the left turned out, 
in the long run, to be a powerful motor —although certainly not the only one— 
for the European Left’s own political shift towards the right. Unable to substitute 
the postwar social compromise with a new social compromise at the European 
scale, the Left was forced to accept the emerging neoliberal consensus. 

Another reason why exploring the story of ‘social Europe’ during the long 
1970s is important is that it allows us to get a better understanding of the epochal 
shift that took place during those years and that was so decisive in defining the 
present era. Countless scholarly works have depicted the 1970s and 1980s as a 
‘turning point’ in European political, social, cultural, and economic history—and 
in the nature of global capitalism.** Some, like Eric Hobsbawm, described it as a 
turn from the ‘golden age’ of postwar capitalism to the age of ‘the landslide’; others 
like Philippe Chassaigne, more optimistically, as the beginning of our modernity.” 
At any rate, it is now widely accepted that those years marked a decisive shift from 
a ‘Keynesian’ capitalism towards a more globalized, financialized, and ‘neoliberal’ 
form of capitalism.** Piketty’s notorious works show how this shift underpinned 
rising social inequalities in Europe, and describe it as a shift from the ‘social- 
democratic societies’ characterized by a rising fiscal and social role for the state 
and a de-concentration of private property, to the present ‘neoliberal societies 
marked by increased wealth and income inequalities and a reaffirmation of 
private property.” 


4 See, on these pivotal years, among the many recent works, the two issues of the Journal of 
Modern European History coordinated by Andreas Wirsching, ed., “The 1970s and 1980s as a Turning 
Point in European History? Journal of Modern European History 9, no. 1 (April 2011): 8-26; and, co- 
directed by Marc Lazar, Andreas Wirsching, ed., ‘European Responses to the Crisis of the 1970s and 
1980s; Journal of Modern European History 9, no. 2 (August 2011); see also Elke Seefried, ‘Reconfiguring 
the Future? Politics and Time from the 1960s to the 1980s: Introduction, Journal of Modern European 
History 13, no. 3 (August 2015): 306-16; Niall Ferguson, ed., The Shock of the Global: The 1970s in 
Perspective (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press, 2010). For an overview of the literature of the last two 
decades on this shift, see Michele Di Donato, ‘Landslides, Shocks, and New Global Rules: The US and 
Western Europe in the New International History of the 1970s, Journal of Contemporary History 55, 
no. 1 (January 2020): 182-205; Frank Georgi and Lucia Bonfreschi, ‘Nouvelles gauches et extrémes 
gauches européennes à l'épreuve des années 1970: Périodisation, cultures politiques et circulations 
transnationales, Histoire@Politique, no. 42 (2020). 

3 Eric Hobsbawm, Age of Extremes: The Short Twentieth Century 1914-1991 (London: Michael 
Joseph, 1994); Philippe Chassaigne, Les Années 1970: Fin dun monde et origine de notre modernité 
(Paris: Armand Colin, 2008). 

°° See among the many accounts Barry Eichengreen, The European Economy since 1945: Coordinated 
Capitalism and Beyond (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2006); Giovanni Arrighi, The Long 
Twentieth Century: Money, Power, and the Origins of Our Times (London: Verso, 2010); Wolfgang 
Streeck, Buying Time (London: Verso, 2014). 

*” Thomas Piketty, Capital in the Twenty-First Century: The Dynamics of Inequality, Wealth, and 
Growth (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2014); Piketty, Capital and Ideology. 
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Concomitantly, the long 1970s have been reassessed as a defining period in 
the history of European integration. The traditional cliché about the 1970s in 
Europe—that of a merely transitional decade characterized by stagnation—is now 
considerably nuanced by historians.** The past decade has seen a burgeoning of 
scholarly works which depict those years as a moment of assertion for the EC in 
particular, with significant institutional and policy change, and important efforts 
to develop its international role.*” These important changes took place during a 
pivotal period of transformation of the international outlook, when the Cold War 
order was replaced by an increasingly pluralistic, interdependent, and ‘globalized’ 
world in which new international actors—including the EC itself—began to play 
major roles.*° 

But while it is now widely accepted that the ‘long 1970s’ marked a major change 
both in the history of European integration and in the history of modern capital- 
ism and its shift to the ‘neoliberal era, the interactions between these two histor- 
ical fields remain largely unexplored. In recent years, the growing literature on the 
history and ‘archaeology’ of neoliberalism has offered a far better understanding 
of this omnipresent but often unclear ideology and policy model. Among many 
others, Quinn Slobodian pointed out how—contrary to an all-too-diffused 
general wisdom that tends to confuse it with a retreat of governments and state 
intervention—neoliberalism actually relies fundamentally on national and supra- 
national governance to insulate property rights and capital markets from the 
threats of mass democracy, labour militancy, and national sovereignty.*? This 
booming field of neoliberalism studies, however, pays little attention to the ques- 
tion of European integration. 

At the same time, historians of European integration have scarcely addressed the 
question of neoliberalism. Indeed, though the relationship between neoliberalism 
and European integration (and in particular the current EU) has been captivating 
the public and political debates and attracted mounting academic attention in 


* Keith Middlemas described the 1970s as ‘the Stagnant Decade’ in Keith Middlemas, Orchestrating 
Europe: The Informal Politics of the European Union 1973-95 (London: Fontana, 1995). 

3 For instance, Emmanuel Mourlon-Druol, A Europe Made of Money: The Emergence of the 
European Monetary System (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2012); Garavini, After Empires; 
Angela Romano, From Détente in Europe to European Détente: How the West Shaped the Helsinki CSCE 
(Brussels: PIE Peter Lang, 2009); Claudia Hiepel, ed., Europe in a Globalising World: Global Challenges 
and European Responses in the ‘Long’ 1970s (Baden-Baden: Nomos, 2014). 

*° Antonio Varsori and Guia Migani, eds., Europe in the International Arena during the 1970s: 
Entering a Different World (New York: PIE Peter Lang, 2011). 
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sadapter’: Sur un nouvel impératif politique (Paris: Editions Gallimard, 2019). 
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recent years, it remains startlingly unexplored by historians to date.** Several 
scholars have, however, shown how rival economic ‘models’ or ‘projects —free- 
market, mercantilist, and social-democratic—have historically influenced the 
European integration process and competed in the search for solutions to the 
crisis of the 1970s.** Laurent Warlouzet argued that these three models continued 
to coexist and to inspire European policies after the relaunching of European 
integration in the mid-1980s.** Although there is undeniable evidence to sustain 
this claim, it tends to downplay the shift that took place during this period, 
because it overlooks one of the key points of this story: the qualitative difference 
that existed between the ‘social Europe’ imagined by European socialists during 
the 1970s—based on redistribution, market regulation, extension of the public 
sector, social and economic planning, redistribution, and ‘democracy in all 
spheres of life —and the free-market-compatible ‘social Europe’ promoted from 
the 1980s onwards by Delors and his allies. 

As this book argues, the progression of ‘Europe’ on the neoliberal road did not 
come about randomly; it was the outcome of a decade-long power struggle. 
European integration historiography, including the wide literature on the role 
of economic circles, has been traditionally dominated by a ‘realist’ diplomatic 
approach and focused on nation-states’ interests. It has almost entirely eclipsed 
the centrality of social conflict and social forces’ diverging European strategies in 
shaping the socio-economic content and social purpose of the European integra- 
tion process.“ Yet, as suggested by Bastiaan van Apeldoorn, the ‘European order’ 
that emerged from the 1980s was ‘the outcome of a political struggle, not so much 
between states but between social forces (who may be “represented” by a variety 
of actors) developing strategies and engaging in a struggle over European order at 
all levels of Europe's polity*° 

This story of ‘social Europe’ in the long 1970s therefore ambitions to remedy 
this major flaw by ‘bringing social conflict back in European integration 


* For a summary of the debate in other disciplines, see Amandine Crespy and Pauline Ravinet, 
‘Les Avatars du néo-libéralisme dans la fabrique des politiques européennes, Gouvernement et action 
publique 2, no. 2 (July 2014): 9-29. 
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history.“ The ‘long 1970$ were a decade of unparalleled social unrest, social 
struggle, and increasingly explosive conflict in most western European countries.“ 
The famous 1968 uprisings were in fact only the beginning of a wave of contest- 
ation and radicalization of European societies and politics. The intensity of social 
conflict and the strength of workers’ movements—and of other kinds of social 
contestation—directly impacted the emergence of the Left’s ‘social Europe’ pro- 
ject. This cannot be ignored when writing its history. The book therefore tracks 
the connection between rising social conflict, the emergence in the late 1960s of a 
new consensus among European elites about the need to enhance Europe ‘social 
dimension, and the Left’s project for a ‘social(ist) Europe. The postwar European 
‘rescue’ of the nation-state that Alan Milward so rightly pointed out did not only 
sustain the economic recovery and social welfare that the state needed in order to 
regain ‘allegiance’ from European populations; it also sustained the so-called 
‘social compromise’ that was the keystone of the stabilization of capitalism and 
containment of the revolutionary thrust that marked the immediate postwar 
period in Europe.“ By the late 1960s, however, the postwar compromise was 
winding up in rising social conflict. 

Therefore, and crucially, the book pays due attention to the unfolding of the 
social, political, and ideological power struggle that took place over the ‘European 
order’ during those years. It does so by showing how European socialists contem- 
plated a broad ‘progressive’ alliance with other political and social groups and 
how a loose coalition of left-wing forces—mainly socialists and trade unions, but 
also to some extent communist and other left-leaning formations—pushing for a 
market-regulating, planned, and redistributive ‘social Europe, lost the power 
struggle over the long run. The crisis of the 1970s, like every true crisis, was a 
turning point—a vitally important moment when change had to come, for better 
or for worse. Like every true crisis, it was an opportunity for the dominant 
forces in society to push through their agenda. At the same time, it was a unique 
moment of awareness among populations of the need to change things. During 
the long 1970s, social forces therefore turned to ‘Europe, and the EC became one 
of the battlefields on which labour and capital (in all their forms) opposed each 
other. As detailed in this work, the late 1970s and early 1980s indeed saw one of 
the first and most important union-led transnational social contestations over the 
socio-economic content of European integration, which however failed to tip 
the balance in favour of workers’ and lower classes’ interests. It is the failure of 


47 To borrow once more Petrini’s expression in Francesco Petrini, ‘Bringing Social Conflict Back In. 

*8 See Gerd-Rainer Horn, The Spirit of ‘68: Rebellion in Western Europe and North America, 
1956-1976 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007); Colin Crouch and Alessandro Pizzorno, The 
Resurgence of Class Conflict in Western Europe since 1968 (London: Macmillan, 1978); Beverly J. Silver, 
Forces of Labor: Workers’ Movements and Globalization since 1870 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2003). 

* Charles S. Maier, ‘The Two Postwar Eras and the Conditions for Stability in Twentieth-Century 
Western Europe, American Historical Review 86, no. 2 (1981): 327-52. 
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the European Left to build, at the transnational level, a new hegemonic bloc able 
to sustain an alternative socio-economic strategy against the emerging neoliberal 
bloc that determined the fate of the current European order. 

The outcome of this story —that is, the defeat of a labour-oriented social Europe 
and the decision to gear European integration towards increasing market- 
oriented liberalization, fiscal austerity, competition, and labour ‘flexibility’ mainly 
through the creation of the single market and the EMU—was far from a foregone 
conclusion. There were, actually, many alternatives and until the early 1980s many 
roads were still open. This power struggle and its outcome were decisive for the 
progressive replacement of the ‘social-democratic consensus’ with a ‘neoliberal 
consensus, for the rising influence of neoliberal ideas on European states and EU 
socio-economic policies, for the rescuing of European capitalism, and for the 
affirmation of an emergent globalizing transnational capitalist elite over Europe.°° 
In this sense, ‘Europe’ was one of the decisive battlegrounds on which the epochal 
shift of the 1970s and 1980s was determined. 

Consequently, retracing this forgotten struggle helps in putting into historical 
perspective the question of the ‘social dimension’ and social purpose of European 
integration.*’ Scholarly debates around ‘social Europe—and its correlatives of 
‘European social policy; ‘European social model; and the like—have raised count- 
less controversies.*” One of the main overarching questions addressed by the lit- 
erature regards the relation between European integration and social welfare. The 
most optimistic argue that, although it has been a slow and ongoing process, the 
EC (and, after 1993, the EU) has developed a more and more active role in pro- 
moting social harmonization, social rights, and social cohesion in Europe.** 
Indeed, it certainly did increase its activities in the social field, through growing 
legislation and policy instruments regarding for instance health and security at 


°° Petrini makes a similar claim in Francesco Petrini, ‘Demanding Democracy in the Workplace: 
The European Trade Union Confederation and the Struggle to Regulate Multinationals, in Societal Actors 
in European Integration, ed. Wolfram Kaiser and Jan-Henrik Meyer (London: Palgrave Macmillan, 
2013), 151-72. 

51 This has so far received little attention from historians, in particular for the 1970s and subse- 
quent years. There are several studies focused on the 1950s and 1960s: for instance, Antonio Varsori 
and Lorenzo Mechi, eds., Lionello Levi Sandri e la politica sociale europea (Milan: FrancoAngeli, 2008); 
Lorenzo Mechi, ‘Laction de la Haute Autorité de la CECA dans la construction de maisons ouvrières, 
Journal of European Integration History 6, no. 1 (2000): 63-88; Lise Rye, “The Rise and Fall of the 
French Demand for Social Harmonization in the EEC, 1955-1966’ (PhD thesis, Norwegian University 
of Science and Technology, Trondheim, 2004); Nicolas Verschueren, Fermer les mines en construisant 
l'Europe: Une histoire sociale de l'intégration européenne (Brussels: Peter Lang, 2013). 

52 The most comprehensive and useful discussion of the literature on the topic can be found in 
Amandine Crespy, L'Europe sociale: Acteurs, politiques, débats (Brussels: Editions de Université de 
Bruxelles, 2019). 

53 A view reflected to different extents in Wolfgang Kowalsky, Focus on European Social Policy: 
Countering Europessimism (Brussels: European Trade Union Institute, 2000); Linda Hantrais, Social 
Policy in the European Union (Basingstoke: Macmillan, 1995); James A. Caporaso and Sidney Tarrow, 
‘Polanyi in Brussels: Supranational Institutions and the Transnational Embedding of Markets, 
International Organization 63, no. 4 (October 2009): 593-620. 
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work, gender equality, access to social protection for migrant workers, social and 
regional cohesion, and public health; through the increasing association of ‘social 
partners’ to European policy making and the development of “European social 
dialogue’; through the implementation of the ‘Open Method of Coordination 
and later the ‘European Semester’ to coordinate member states’ social policies; 
through the drafting of the 1989 Social Charter of the EC first, the adoption of the 
‘Social Protocol’ annexed to the 1992 Maastricht Treaty and the incorporation of 
the Charter of Fundamental Rights of the EU into the 2007 Lisbon Treaty later; 
through the most recent ‘European Pillar on Social Rights’; and so on. 

On the other hand, the most critical depict European integration as a Trojan 
horse for social welfare which, far from allowing social progress, contributed to 
the dismantling of welfare states in Europe.** They insist, for instance, on the EU’s 
role in encouraging regional and worldwide competition, therefore unleashing a 
race to the bottom in terms of wages and labour rights; on the role of the single 
market and the European Court of Justice (ECJ) in favouring the dominance of 
economic freedoms over social rights; on the increase of social dumping within 
the EU due to its successive enlargements to include countries with widely con- 
trasting social and wage policies; on the challenges that EU-wide fiscal competi- 
tion raises for the sustainability of welfare states; on the negative consequences of 
liberalization, marketization, and austerity policies for employment and wages, 
welfare services and benefits, workers’ rights; and so on. The European govern- 
ance and ‘structural’ reforms that followed the post-2008 recession only worsened 
this trend and contributed to a further dismantling of social protection and 
labour law, especially in Mediterranean, Eastern and Baltic countries.” 

Despite their diverging interpretations of the question, scholars generally agree 
that the social dimension of European integration has remained very limited 
compared to its economic dimension. In particular, its redistributive function 
remains particularly weak compared to national welfare states, whose role in pro- 
viding social benefits and public services remains preponderant. This book con- 
tributes to putting these debates into historical perspective by revealing another 
idea of ‘social Europe’ that had emerged during the long 1970s. It underlines 
that another road could have been taken, which has been largely forgotten 
today, a road towards a qualitatively different form of European integration and 


54 For instance, Andreas Bieler, The Struggle for a Social Europe: Trade Unions and EMU in Times of 
Global Restructuring (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2006); Daniel Preece, Dismantling 
Social Europe: The Political Economy of Social Policy in the European Union (Boulder, Colo.: First 
Forum Press, 2009); Robert Salais, Le Viol d'Europe: Enquête sur la disparition d’une idée (Paris: 
Presses universitaires de France, 2013). 

5 Amandine Crespy and Georg Menz, eds., Social Policy and the Eurocrisis: Quo Vadis Social 
Europe? (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 2015); Caroline De La Porte and Elke Heins, eds., The 
Sovereign Debt Crisis, the EU and Welfare State Reform (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 2016); 
Arnaud Lechevalier and Jan Wielgohs, eds., Social Europe: A Dead End—What the Eurozone Crisis Is 
Doing to Europe’s Social Dimension (Copenhagen: DJØF, 2015). 
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socio-economic governance. If anything, comparing current European social 
policies, governance tools, and redistributive resources, as well as European 
labour law and social rights to the proposals and ambitions that were formulated 
during the 1970s (especially, if not only, on the Left), shows a sharp shift from a 
redistributive, interventionist, and market-regulating approach to a much more 
residual and market-enabling approach to ‘social Europe’ In other words, to bor- 
row Wolfgang Streecks expression, European social policy has experienced ‘pro- 
gressive regression’ since the 1970s.°° In this new light, the ‘golden age of social 
Europe inaugurated by Delors—although it implemented some of the proposals 
inherited from the discussions of the 1970s—appears to be in part a renounce- 
ment of some of the most ambitious proposals that had been formulated then. 
Exploring this road not taken provides a better understanding of the reasons 
why ‘social Europe’ never saw the light of day: that is, why ‘Europe’ has not been 
able to develop a genuine ‘European welfare state’ through larger supranational 
social policy competences and redistributive capacities; and why its socio-economic 
content seems to work against social welfare. The influence of economic liberalist 
thought over the European treaties and integration process may account partly 
for this state of things.” Cultural and institutional differences between national 
conceptions of social policy, the welfare state, social security, and even wage 
relations certainly also mattered; and so did clashing national interests.** The 
institutional setting of the EU (fragmented powers, small budget, cumbersome 
policy making, the legal acquis, the primacy of technocracy over partisan politics, 
etc.) definitely also played a role, since it structurally favours ‘negative’ integration 
through liberalization and de-regulation over ‘positive’ integration through market- 
regulating, interventionist, redistributive, and ultimately progressive policies— 
thus favouring market forces and disembedding them from political pressure.*? 
Digging into one of the most prolific historical periods in the conceptualization, 
discussion, negotiation, and mobilization of ‘social Europe helps underline just 
how crucial power struggles and the strategic failure of the Left to push through 
its agenda in the 1970s—when the balance of power was much more favourable 


°° Wolfgang Streeck, ‘Progressive Regression: Metamorphoses of European Social Policy, New Left 
Review, no. 118 (August 2019): 118-39. 

57 Francois Denord, ‘Néo-libéralisme et «économie sociale de marché» : Les Origines intellectuelles 
de la politique européenne de la concurrence (1930-1950); Histoire, économie et société 27, no. 1 
(2008); François Denord and Antoine Schwartz, ‘Léconomie (très) politique du traité de Rome; Politix, 
no. 89 (April 2010): 35-56. However, the pluralist socio-economic character of the European treaties 
is underlined in Clemens Kaupa, The Pluralist Character of the European Economic Constitution 
(Oxford: Hart Publishing, 2016). 

5 Barbier, The Road to Social Europe; Giandomenico Majone, La Communauté européenne: Un 
Etat régulateur (Paris: Montchrestien, 1996). 

5° Fritz Scharpf, Governing in Europe: Effective and Democratic? (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1999); Fritz Scharpf, “The Asymmetry of European Integration, or Why the EU Cannot Be a “Social 
Market Economy”, Socio-Economic Review 8, no. 2 (2010): 211-50; Martin Hôpner and Armin 
Schafer, ‘Polanyi in Brussels? Embeddedness and the Three Dimensions of European Economic 
Integration, MPIfG Discussion Paper (2010). 
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to labour than it is today and when the framework of European socio-economic 
governance was more malleable—were in shaping the present European order. 

Although social contestation over European macro-economic governance, 
social policy, and the marketization of welfare have continued to take place at 
local, national, and transnational level since then, the European Left has never 
been able to build an offensive strong enough to reverse the road taken after the 
long 1970s.%° With the exhaustion, during the long 1970s, of the postwar social- 
democratic parenthesis in the history of capitalism, the consolidation of the EU’s 
‘institutional trap’ since the 1980s and the Left’s shift to the right, and the enlarge- 
ments to include Scandinavian as well as central and eastern European countries 
and the twenty-seven member states sitting at the Council table today, social 
Europe appears less and less at hand. 

In a nutshell, by investigating the forgotten struggle for a ‘social Europe’ and by 
reconnecting the history of capitalism, the history of European integration, and 
the history of European socialism, this book attempts to shed new light on a crit- 
ical episode of our recent history. The defeat of the European Left in realizing its 
project for a ‘social Europe’ was not the end point of the story. It had long-lasting 
and arguably dramatic repercussions for the nature of European integration and 
European societies, the relations of western Europe with the rest of the world, the 
history of capitalism and its shift to the ‘neoliberal’ paradigm, and the European 
Left itself. Understanding this historical path is crucial to shedding new light on 
our current predicaments. 


Methodology and Book Structure 


As much as possible in this broad portrait of ‘social Europe; the story told here 
tries to attribute the appropriate weight to the influence of individuals and ideas, 
the role of national governments and European institutions, the pressure of party 
and trade union organizations, social movements and economic interest groups, 
and the significance of changes in the global and western European social, polit- 
ical, economic, cultural, and intellectual landscape. It relies on a variety of sources, 
encompassing historical archives of left-wing forces (especially the European- 
level organizations of socialist parties and trade unions) and European institu- 
tions (such as the European Parliament and Commission), official and published 
documents, press articles, and, occasionally, European treaties and legislation, 
personal papers, and diplomatic cables. These are largely supplemented by sec- 
ondary literature, which has been particularly useful in grasping the positions 


°° On recent contestations, see, for instance, Amandine Crespy, Welfare Markets in Europe (London: 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2017). 
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and debates within the various parties, trade unions, governments, and European 
institutions, and their roles in shaping the fate of ‘social Europe: 

Just as European integration was and still is predominantly an elite-driven and 
top-down process, ‘social Europe’ remained, throughout the period, a project 
very much formulated and promoted at the level of top party and union leaders 
and European technocrats, and only rarely reached the rank-and-file and the citi- 
zens. Inevitably, this story therefore has to pay a great deal of attention to that 
level of analysis, while it duly highlights that ‘social Europe’ was formulated and 
pushed by (mostly left-wing) political and trade union elites partly in an attempt 
to respond to—and to channel—the demands that emerged from the very vivid 
and diverse foyers of social contestation of the ‘long 1970s. At the same time, it 
evidences and appraises these elites’ incapacity to build an organic relation to the 
grassroots movements, labour, and the New Left, and to build wider and deeper 
popular support for this project. Therefore, this account of ‘social Europe’ is both 
deeply embedded in the social context of the period and puts significant emphasis 
on the political agency (or absence thereof) of left-wing constituencies, social 
movements, and actors such as the European workers’ movement. Particular 
attention is paid to the attempt—mostly pushed by European trade unions—to 
build a transnational workers’ movement to support the project during the late 
1970s and early 1980s. Since they were the main actors of the institutional attempt 
to move towards a social Europe within the structure of the EC, the focus is pre- 
dominantly on socialist (and to a much lesser extent communist) parties and 
trade unions and on the ‘loose coalition’ that they tried to form with this aim. This 
does not reflect, of course, a conviction that the European Left could be reduced to 
these forces or that they were the only ones to imagine a different Europe. 

With this in mind, the originality of this work is to investigate both the shaping 
of the transnational European Lefts ideas and contentious politics regarding 
European integration, and EC policy making in relation to social and employ- 
ment policies and ‘social Europe. Recognizing the importance of transnational 
networks and non-governmental actors and organizations for the European inte- 
gration process and the emergence of a multi-governance European polity, the 
study looks particularly at transnational socialism and trade unionism.® ‘Social 
Europe; in fact, took shape principally within formal and informal nexuses of 
cooperation between the forces of the left—mainly socialist parties and trade 
unions—at European level. International structures such as the Socialist 


°! This is emphasized by research that went beyond a hitherto state-centric strand of European 
integration history that had often relied exclusively on governmental archives. Wolfram Kaiser and 
Peter Starie, eds., Transnational European Union: Towards a Common Political Space (Abingdon: 
Routledge, 2005); Wolfram Kaiser, Brigitte Leucht, and Morten Rasmussen, eds., The History of the 
European Union: Origins of a Trans- and Supranational Polity 1950-72 (New York; London: Routledge, 
2009); Wolfram Kaiser, Brigitte Leucht, and Michael Gehler, eds., Transnational Networks in Regional 
Integration: Governing Europe, 1945-83 (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 2010). 
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International; the CSPEC; the European Trade Union Confederation; 
parliamentary groups such as the Socialist Group of the European Parliament; 
and institutionalized summit meetings and congresses between the party 
leaders and experts of European socialist or communist parties were 
important platforms for cooperation and coordination of the European Left 
and for the formulation of common European proposals. These international 
structures and ‘networks’ in fact appear to be as important for their roles as 
discussion and socialization forums as for their roles as promoters of 
political action.” Their archives constitute a valuable source through which we 
can grasp the emergence and consolidation of ‘social Europe —and the 
tensions it aroused. 

At the same time, this work highlights the influence of social conflict and of 
the European Lefts plans for a ‘social Europe’ over European institutions and 
policy making. The historical role of the institutions of the EC/EU in pushing and 
orienting European decision and policy making and in developing shared views 
among European elites is evident. The European Commissions advocacy of 
more competences in the field of social policy will be scrutinized here, as well as 
the decisions of the European Council of Ministers and of the European Council, 
and the position of the European Parliament. Of course, despite some timid progress 
in the 1970s—with relatively increased budgetary prerogatives and improved 
representative legitimacy after the first direct European elections—the EP’s lack 
of power until the implementation of the co-decision procedure between the 
Parliament and the Council of Ministers in the 1980s and early 1990s (and, some 
would argue, until today) is undeniable.** Nonetheless, it has emerged since its 
creation as an actor in a transnational political culture and in the ‘transnationali- 
zation and cooperation of European political parties. Against the backdrop 


6 A point made regarding business networks in Michel Dumoulin, Réseaux économiques et 
construction européenne (Brussels: Peter Lang, 2004); Neil Rollings and Matthias Kipping, ‘Private 
Transnational Governance in the Heyday of the Nation-State: The Council of European Industrial 
Federations (CEIF), Economic History Review 61, no. 2 (May 2008): 409-31. 

& Katja Seidel, The Process of Politics in Europe: The Rise of European Elites and Supranational 
Institutions (London: I.B. Tauris, 2010); Michel Dumoulin and Marie-Thérèse Bitsch, eds., The European 
Commission, 1958-72: History and Memories (Luxembourg: Office for Official Publications of the 
European Communities, 2007); Eric Bussiére et al., eds., The European Commission, 1973-86: History 
and Memories of an Institution (Luxembourg: Publications Office of the European Union, 2014); 
Antonio Varsori, ed., I] Comitato economico e sociale nella costruzione europea (Venice: Marsilio, 2000). 

°* The existing historical reconstructions generally focus on the ‘battles’ fought to gradually 
increase the powers and representativeness of an institution whose role when it was first founded in 
1952 was merely consultative. Julian Priestley, Six Battles that Shaped Europe’s Parliament (London: 
John Harper, 2008); Berthold Rittberger, Building Europes Parliament: Democratic Representation 
beyond the Nation State (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005). 

6 Aurélie Elisa Gfeller, ‘Champion of Human Rights: The European Parliament and the Helsinki 
Process, Journal of Contemporary History 49, no. 2 (2014): 390-409; Aurélie Elisa Gfeller, Wilfried 
Loth, and Matthias Schulz, ‘Democratizing Europe, Reaching out to the Citizen?) Journal of European 
Integration History 17, no. 1 (2011): 5-12 see also Christian Salm and Jan-Henrik Meyer’s contributions 
in this special issue. 
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of growing and persistent discussions regarding the ‘democratic deficit and 
technocratic outlook of the European polity, moreover, the EP has consistently 
tried to assert itself by stressing its role in voicing European citizens and civil 
society’s concerns and trying to draw the attention of other institutional and non- 
institutional actors to particular themes and problems.® It has therefore been 
targeted as a potential ally by the advocates of ‘social Europe. During the 1970s, 
left-wing European parties, including communist parties, placed high stakes on 
the Community and the EP in order to implement their new proposals—even 
more so as the socialist group became the dominant parliamentary group and 
with the prospect of the first direct elections. The plenary debates, working docu- 
ments of parliamentary committees, resolutions, and other sources are therefore 
a valuable lens through which to look at shifting ideas and discussions on 
‘social Europe. 

The first chapter sketches the political and historical background to the 
project for a ‘social Europe’ prior to the 1969 Hague Summit. It outlines the social 
dimension—or rather the social deficit—of postwar European cooperation and 
integration, which underpinned the exceptional growth of the postwar decades 
and helped the stabilization of capitalism—a Keynesian type of ‘welfare capitalism’ — 
in western Europe. Although the European integration process from the Marshall 
Plan to the EC was not a ‘pure’ liberal or free-market undertaking, it bore the 
mark of Christian democracy and ordoliberalism, of the affirmation of a new 
international liberal order dominated by the US, and of a productivist economic 
model. It was intrinsically anti-communist, and the non-communist European 
Left hardly managed to play a role in its genesis. 

The second chapter examines how, at the end of the 1960s, things started 
changing and rising concerns emerged for the ‘social dimension’ of European 
integration. The spirit of 1968 and rising economic and monetary turmoil started 
to alert European political elites about the need to make up the EC’s social deficit; 
the late 1960s saw an alignment of the forces of the Left—in particular, socialist 
and communist parties, and their ‘sister’ trade unions—around a position of ‘pro- 
European’ reformism; and this ‘European turn’ occasioned intensifying calls for a 
more ambitious European social policy and more inclusion of trade unions in 
European policymaking, and started opening new perspectives. The European 
revival decided in 1969 in the Dutch coastal city of The Hague by the leaders of “The 
Six —France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands— 
despite its meagre commitment on social issues, would pave the way for a broader 
rethinking of Europe's social purpose. 


°° Christian Salm, ‘Die sozialistische Fraktion, das Europäische Parlament und die Entwicklung- 
shilfepolitik der Europäischen Gemeinschaft 1968-1975; Journal of European Integration History 17, 
no. 1 (2011): 87-102. 
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The third chapter examines the new ‘social wind’ that came to the EC at the 
dawn of the 1970s (1969-72). The first works of the Community on social policy 
after the Hague Summit showed some will to develop the social activity and 
image of the EC but did not modify the productivist inspiration of European 
social policy; nor did it improve the association of labour organizations to 
European policymaking. As western Europe experienced a turn to the left and the 
enlargement of the Common Market to include new members would increase the 
weight of social democracy within the EC, however, a redefinition of the social 
goals of ‘Europe’ seemed increasingly plausible to turn it into the ‘most advanced 
model for social progress in the world. The West German Chancellor and leader 
of the Social Democratic Party of Germany (SPD) Willy Brandt played a decisive 
role in advocating a ‘social union’ in the run-up to the October 1972 Paris Summit 
of the EC, which would mark the apex (perhaps the twilight) of European elites’ 
new social intentions, as they announced their commitment to take vigorous actions 
in the social field—which they now deemed, they declared, to be as important as 
future progress towards economic and monetary integration. 

The fourth chapter examines the efforts undertaken by the then rising European 
Left—especially European socialist parties—to finally outline a concrete programme 
for a ‘social Europe’ in the run-up to the adoption of the EC’s first Social Action 
Programme (1972-4). First, it explains how European socialists, communists, 
and trade unions converged (despite a few exceptions) on the conviction that 
socialism needed to be achieved through ‘Europe; and to organize to this end. 
Second, it examines the socialist parties of the EC’s Bonn Congress in April 1973, 
when they adopted despite some disagreements their first programmatic platform 
‘For a Social Europe —a redistributive, market-correcting, workers-oriented, 
democratized one. Third, it assesses how the European Left attempted with 
moderate success to influence the drafting of the 1974 Social Action Programme 
at the dawn of the 1970s economic recession. 

Chapter 5 analyses the European Lefts attempt to formulate a coordinated 
response to the crisis between the two oil shocks (1973-9). It argues that the cri- 
sis, which accelerated the breakdown of the postwar compromise, pushed the 
European Left to formulate new proposals for an alternative macroeconomic 
European strategy that went beyond Keynesianism welfare capitalism and consti- 
tuted a possible alternative to the rising neoliberal doctrine. At a time when the 
European Left dominated the EC, this was no point of detail. The chapter first 
looks at the leftward turn that characterized European social democracy from the 
late 1960s, which climaxed a few years later with the adoption of alternative eco- 
nomic strategies by several parties; it then investigates how socialist economists 
tried to promote a coordinated alternative European strategy at the transnational 
level; and goes on to assess socialist parties’ and trade unions’ efforts to adopt 
common European programmes that went beyond ‘Euro-Keynesianism. 
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The sixth chapter then analyses what could be described as the defeat of the 
European Left’s struggle for a ‘social Europe in the late 1970s and early 1980s. It 
first exposes how, despite some achievements, the EC’s social concern of the early 
1970s faded away with the 1974-5 economic recession, the restrictive turn of sev- 
eral governments, and Helmut Schmidt replacing Brandt in West Germany. 
Second, it turns to the failed ‘Eurocorporatist’ attempt to define a new EC-level 
social compromise. Third, it retraces the unions’ forgotten efforts to take to the 
streets their demands for an alternative macroeconomic European strategy and 
for a European reduction of working time. Fourth, it exposes the defeat of the 
struggle for a democratization of the economy through greater workers’ control 
of multinational companies. Finally, it shows how the French government’s 1983 
decision to abandon its socialist programme in order to remain in the EMS 
marked the final blow to the European Left’s struggle for a redistributive, 
planning-oriented, and regulatory ‘workers’ Europe. 

The Epilogue then draws some conclusions regarding the reasons for this 
defeat. Some of its main causes were internal divergences within the European 
Left regarding European integration and regarding the very idea of socialism and 
its relationship with capitalism: hidden behind the convenient use of ambiguous 
and unclear statements of intent were often essential divisions among the Left on 
key concepts of their ‘social Europe’ project—such as workers’ control, economic 
planning, and control of multinationals. Other reasons were its inability to truly 
unite and to consolidate an ‘alliance of the Left’ at European level; its failure to 
organize an efficient multilevel lobbying force to constitute a democratic counter- 
power to international business and financial forces; problems of timing for Social 
Europe proposals, which often arrived late on the EC agenda when free-market 
ideology was already on the rise and when the window of opportunity of the 1970s 
was closing; and the counter-offensive experienced by its supporters and the dislodg- 
ing of its proposals. Above all, there was a lack of grassroots thrust, as European 
socialists and trade unions never managed to mobilize a mass social movement 
about the need to radically impose change at the European (EC/EU) level. 

Overall, this book uncovers a forgotten struggle for an alternative to neoliberal 
Europe. Investigating the reasons for its defeat allows to understand that the pre- 
sent state of affairs is not inevitable but is instead the result of a series of political 
choices; that these choices were not necessary but determined by social conflicts 
and power struggles; and that history remains open. It can be useful not just to 
scholars and students eager to understand the historical evolution of European 
integration, the European Left, and European capitalism, but also to anyone hoping 
to engage in building an alternative European and global future. To borrow Eley’s 
words, ‘both the achievements and the foreshortenings of the old remain vital to 


the shaping of the new’—‘history can both impede the present and set it free.°? 


°” Eley, Forging Democracy, viii. 


1 


The ‘Social Dimension 


of Postwar Europe 


In January 1957, an important debate took place at the French National Assembly 
regarding the future Rome treaties that the government was negotiating with its 
European ‘partners. Indeed, it was just a couple of months before the treaties 
establishing the European Economic Community (EEC) and the European 
Community of Atomic Energy (ECAE, or ‘Euratom’) were signed in Rome by the 
governments of West Germany, Italy, France, Belgium, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands. During the debate, Member of Parliament Pierre Mendès France—a 
renowned exponent of the centre-left Party of Radicals—gave an address in which 
he warned about the risks inherent to the creation of the common European mar- 
ket negotiated by the ‘Six’: 


Let us not hide the fact that our partners want to maintain the commercial 
advantage they have over us because of their social backwardness. Our policy 
must continue to aim, at all costs, not to build Europe in regression to the detri- 
ment of the working class [...] 

The Common Market is expected to include the free movement of capital. 
However, if the harmonization of competition conditions is not achieved and if, 
as at present, it is more advantageous to set up a factory or assemble a given 
product in other countries, this freedom of capital movement will lead to an 
exodus of French capital [...] Capital tends to leave the socializing countries and 
its departure exerts pressure in the direction of abandoning an advanced social 
policy. [...] 

The abdication of a democracy can take two forms, either the recourse to 
an internal dictatorship by handing over all powers to a providential man, or 
the delegation of these powers to an external authority, which, in the name of 
technique, will in reality exercise political power, because in the name of a 
healthy economy it is easy to dictate monetary, budgetary and social policy, 
ultimately ‘a policy, in the broadest sense of the word, both national and 
international." 
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‘PMF’—as he was usually nicknamed by his fellow countrymen and women—had 
gained widespread popularity and respect throughout his political career as a 
supporter of the Front populaire in the 1930s, member of the Resistance during 
the Second World War, several times minister and briefly president of the 
French Council of Ministers in 1954-5. A moderate socialist, he was certainly not 
a ‘Eurosceptic. Quite the opposite. ‘I have always been a proponent of an organic 
construction of Europe, he claimed from the start of his address. Indeed, PMF 
believed, ‘our old European countries have become too small, too narrow for the 
great activities of the twentieth century to develop therein. PMF was firmly con- 
vinced of the necessity to ‘make Europe; but not that Europe. Not that Common 
Market Europe based merely on the free circulation of workers, goods, and 
capital, and on the sole principle of pure competition. ‘Harmonization must be 
carried out in the direction of social progress, in the direction of a parallel 
increase in social benefits, he said, and not ‘to the benefit of the most conservative 
countries and to the detriment of the most socially advanced countries. Although 
his party was part of the coalition government that negotiated and supported the 
treaties, Mendès France was profoundly worried about what he saw as the classic 
liberalist inspiration and the potential technocratic drifts of the European project 
in discussion. 

Though his fears were shared by part of the Left (and of the Right) at the time, 
the Rome treaties were signed by the French socialist-led government on 
25 March and finally ratified by the French Parliament in July. This was not a 
foregone conclusion, considering that only a few years earlier, in 1954, the treaty 
establishing a European Defence Community (EDC) was ripped down after it got 
rejected by the French National Assembly—which also blocked its pendant pro- 
ject, the European Political Community (EPC). Against the background of the 
Algerian War and shortly after the Suez crisis, the question of France’s adhesion 
to a new common European market largely remained below the radar of the pub- 
lic debate, and the birth of the new European communities—which would have 
penetrating consequences for the peoples of Europe in the long run—went rela- 
tively unnoticed. 

Reading Mendès Frances’ address now, it is striking to see how the exact same 
concerns that torment the European Left and the EU today were already so clearly 
enunciated over sixty years ago: the impact of liberalization over social progress 
and employment, the consequences of ‘Europe’ for the working class, the (neo) 
liberal outlook of the European treaties and institutions, the technocratic and 
anti-democratic drifts of the European project. Was the ‘social deficit’ inherent to 
the European integration process from the outset? Or could it be compatible or 
even useful to a ‘socializing’ policy and the interests of the working class? There is 
endless discussion among scholars on these questions. Digging into the early 
steps of European integration—and putting into historical perspective the forces 
and principles that drove this unique political-institutional process—is crucial to 
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improving our understanding of the nature of European integration and its 
‘social dimension. 


The European Rescue of “Welfare Capitalism’ 


European integration is widely depicted—in the official history of European 
institutions as well as in schoolbooks and often in the public debate—as the out- 
come of a unique peace project. After European countries had been the scene of 
two devastating world wars, the story goes, they learned their lesson and under- 
stood that nationalisms had to be overcome through the construction of the 
‘United States of Europe’. This difficult undertaking to move beyond national 
interests was pushed heartily by some exceptional personalities such as Jean 
Monnet, Robert Schumann, Alcide De Gasperi, Paul-Henri Spaak, and Konrad 
Adenauer, the ‘Fathers of Europe’; without the ‘energy and motivation of these 
‘visionary leaders’ who shared the same ideal of a ‘peaceful, united and prosper- 
ous Europe’ we would not be living today in ‘the sphere of peace and stability that 
we take for granted.” According to these accounts, the project of a united Europe 
had deep historical roots that could be dated back several centuries but owed 
much to the federalist movements that emerged after the First World War, such as 
Richard von Coudenhove-Kalergi’s Pan-Europa movement launched in 1923, and 
to the Second World War’s anti-fascist Resistance, as in the case of Altiero Spinelli’s 
European Federalist Movement founded in Milan in 1943. The economic and 
political integration of Europe was the key to transcending spatial fragmentation 
and political rivalries—thus impeding other wars from breaking out. 

These narratives tend to downplay or simplify some important and complex 
impulses as well as unsuccessful alternative proposals that marked European inte- 
gration history. Hence, for instance, while the continuities between the Resistance 
and Allies’ ideas of European unity and the origins of European integration are 
often inflated, the same cannot be said when it comes to the influence of Nazi 
Germany’s vision of a ‘New European Order’ or French Vichy nationalists’ con- 
version to European federalism.’ Besides, although the idea of European unity 
did acquire some popularity from the 1930s—when Britain’s conservative war- 
time leader Winston Churchill was already promoting the idea of a “United States 
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of Europe —and European movements flourished after the Second World War, 
their success in bringing about concrete results in the political-institutional 
European construction of the late 1940s and 1950s remained limited.“ Certainly, 
in the peculiar political atmosphere that characterized the immediate afterwar 
period, when the Resistance movements subsumed for a time older political 
rivalries, European unity became a redemptive good that created consensus 
among Catholic conservatives, liberal intellectuals and social reformists, trade 
unionists and big business, members of the Resistance and former collaboration- 
ists, as well as state officials. But ideas on how European unity should take shape— 
intergovernmental cooperation or supranational federation, ‘unionism, and 
‘federalism’ —greatly diverged and the pro-European movement was fragmented. 

Significantly, despite their displayed political inclusiveness, European unity 
movements only saw scarce participation of the labour movement, and so did 
the nascent European institutions. Christian democrats, liberals, and even 
neoliberals—who had been engaged in favour of a federal Europe since their 
founding Walter Lippmann Colloquium in 1938 and the creation in 1947 of the 
Mont Pelerin Society to counter the ideological hegemony of socialism and state 
interventionism—were particularly well represented among the pro-European 
galaxy. To name but a few examples, in the UK, the ‘United Europe Movement’ 
created by Churchill was then led by his son-in-law, the conservative deputy 
Duncan Sandys; its French affiliate, the conservative Conseil francais pour l'Europe 
unie was founded by the French economist and member of the Mont Pelerin 
Society René Courtin, while Charles Rist, Wilhelm Rôpke, and Jacques Rueff, also 
leading personalities of Mont-Pélerin, animated the economic commission of 
Koudenhove-Kalergi’s ‘Paneuropean Union; and the influential European League 
for Economic Cooperation (ELEC) formed in 1946 was presided over by the for- 
mer Belgian Prime Minister and liberal champion Paul Van Zeeland and owed 
much to the activism of diplomat Joseph Retinger, a less known ‘father of Europe’ 
who was close to European and US business circles.* 

Of course, European unity was not an exclusively right-wing project. Several 
eminent socialists and trade unionists took part in some pro-European move- 
ments like the Union of European Federalists created in 1946, and some left- 
leaning pro-European groups appeared in the immediate afterwar period, such as 
a group of socialist activists organized around the journal Cahiers socialistes in 
Belgium, and the Movement for the United Socialist States of Europe (MEUSE, 
later MSEUE) formed in June 1946 in the Parisian suburb of Montrouge. But 
socialist parties and trade unions remained at the time generally distrustful 
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towards a pro-European movement widely perceived as conservative and capitalist. 
The divorce was total with communist forces, who were plainly absent from the 
scene, especially as emerging Cold War tensions started to polarize the European 
Left—and the European political landscape more broadly—around a communist 
versus anti-communist divide. This scepticism was palpable across the left-wing 
press of the time. In November 1948, for instance, the prestigious French journal 
Esprit, a precursor of what would become the French new left, warned: ‘the fed- 
eration of the peoples of Europe, the abandonment of national sovereignty, was 
until now the boldest dream of left-wing men. Today, the United States of Europe 
have the whole reactionary world for them.” 

The ‘Congress of Europe organized by pro-European movements in May 1948 
at the Castle of The Hague in the Netherlands with over 800 delegates from around 
Europe—widely celebrated today as a founding event for European unity— 
evidenced this lopsided Europeanism. Chaired by Churchill and praised by Pope 
Pius XII, the Congress was boycotted by Clement Attlee’s British Labour govern- 
ment, one of the most important left-wing governments of western Europe at the 
time. Likewise, several socialist parties encouraged their members not to attend 
the Congress and even the MSEUE refused to take part. Some socialist leaders, 
like the French Paul Ramadier and Francois Mitterrand, however attended. Very 
few trade unionists were present. This was in part a reaction to the ostensibly 
anti-communist stance of the Congress, as representatives of eastern European 
governments, now increasingly tied to the Soviet Union, had been purposely left 
out and no communist party representatives, despite their relevance in the French 
and Italian political landscape in particular, were present. It was also due to the 
labour movement’ refusal to serve ‘a replastering of global capitalisny.* Therefore, 
at a time when socialists and communists, as well as trade unions, were playing a 
major role in the postwar reconstruction of European societies and in defining 
postwar national arrangements and welfare policies, they were remarkably mar- 
ginalized in the incipient European unification process. 

At the Hague, the economic and social committee of the Congress, presided 
over by Van Zeeland, proposed a liberal programme supported by champions of 
economic (neo)liberalism like Daniel Serruys, Walter Layton, Jacques Rueff, and 
Jacques Lacour-Gayet. During the discussions, vivid tensions arose between trade 
unionists and socialists on one side, and liberals on the other, regarding social 
and economic questions—should a united Europe be built on the principles of 
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economic planning or free enterprise; should workers take part in the management 
of enterprises and in the economic decisions of a united Europe? Unable to have 
their proposals approved, French socialists and trade unionists left the Congress 
at the beginning of the plenary session; the final declaration only timidly alluded 
to workers’ concerns and avoided any clear reference to planning.” Meanwhile, 
the main outcome of the Congress, the Council of Europe created a year later in 
May 1949 by the Treaty of London signed by Belgium, Denmark, France, Ireland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and the UK—joined three 
months later by Turkey and Greece—only timidly advanced European unity and 
lacked supranational competences. It soon disappointed the federalist ‘fathers of 
Europe’ such as Spaak, who abandoned his position as first president of the 
organization parliamentary Assembly in 1951. 

Historians have by now widely documented the tremendous role played by the 
US in orienting the unification of western Europe after the Second World War. As 
tensions between the US and the Soviet Union were escalating into a full-scale 
Cold War by 1947-8, partnership with a stabilized and united Europe sustaining 
a Western ‘bloc’ became crucial to US interests. Hence, the US turned out to be 
one of the main supporters of pro-European groups, in particular thanks to Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) funding, which transited through the American 
Committee on United Europe (ACUE), set up in 1948 by the high-ranking diplo- 
mat and future CIA director Allen Dulles, and directed by former director of the 
Office of Strategic Services (OSS) William Donovan, then through private foun- 
dations such as the Ford Foundation. The international ‘European Movement’ 
born after the Hague Congress to coordinate pro-European groups, which was 
presided over by Duncan Sandys and had such prestigious honorary presidents as 
Spaak, Léon Blum, Churchill, De Gasperi, Schuman, and Adenauer, owed much to 
this ACUE financing. The same would go for the Comité d’action pour les États- 
Unis d’Europe founded in 1956 by Jean Monnet, the influential French entrepre- 
neur, diplomat, financier, and administrator appointed in 1945 by the head of the 
French government Charles de Gaulle to head France’s new planning commis- 
sion." Monnet had close ties to the highest spheres of power in the US." 

The American role in assisting European integration was not limited to 
financing pro-European movements—far from it. In June 1947, US Secretary 
of State George Marshall proposed an ambitious plan to provide economic aid 
for Europe’s postwar reconstruction. At the time, wartime destruction was still 
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acutely felt—basic essentials of life such as food, housing, transport infrastructure, 
and healthcare were lacking—and European economies were engulfed in an eco- 
nomic crisis. As a result, by September that year, sixteen countries were enrolled 
in the Organization for European Economic Co-operation (OEEC) which set its 
headquarters in Paris. Between 1948 and 1952, $13 billion in cash and essential 
supplies were injected into European economies through the newly created 
European Recovery Programme (ERP)—which was preferred over the United 
Nations already existing European Commission for Europe headed by the famous 
Swedish social-democrat economist Gunnar Myrdal, whose engagement in social 
reform and conciliant attitude towards the Soviet Union were frowned upon by 
the US government.” 

The Marshall Plan aimed to encourage trade and economic cooperation 
between European countries and to foster commerce between those countries 
and the US. Access to ERP money was conditioned upon coordinated rather than 
individual national use of economic aid. American administrators exerted recur- 
rent pressures upon European officials to accelerate progress towards economic 
integration during those years. The General Secretary of the OEEC, Robert 
Marjolin, an adjunct of Monnet at the French Commissariat général au plan, as 
well as the Belgian centre-left Prime Minister Paul-Henri Spaak, who sat at the 
organization’s Council, supported this endeavour. So did the Economic Cooperation 
Administration (ECA), the US government agency in charge of supervising the 
funds. In 1949, its first administrator, the US businessman Paul Hoffmann, inter- 
vened at the OEEC to warn European governments that unless rapid and serious 
progress was made towards integration, the US would have to reconsider its 
commitment.’* Importantly, the US administration pressured its European allies 
to accept the integration of West Germany into the new European economic 
structure—a prospect that initially did not enthuse French leaders. On 9 May 
1950—a date now celebrated as ‘Europe Day —the French Foreign Minister Robert 
Schuman made a historic declaration proposing to pool French and German coal 
and steel production together with those of their European neighbours in one 
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common market under one common supranational High Authority. Resulting the 
following year in the establishment of the European Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC) allying France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands, the ‘Schuman Plan’ inspired by Monnet’s federalist ideas owed 
much to diplomatic pressures by the US, and specifically by Marshall’s successor, 
Dean Acheson. 

Though historians diverge in their assessment of how crucial Marshall Aid was 
to European recovery, it no doubt helped stabilize western European finances by 
easing the balance-of-payment constraints, helping to overcome shortages of 
basic necessities and encouraging investment in infrastructure and raw materials 
critical to economic growth.” It also provided the impetus to rebuild European 
regional trade around West Germany’s economy, ‘the pivot on which the increases 
in foreign trade, investment and prosperity turned.’* Marshall Aid was condi- 
tional upon the acceptance by recipient states of a determined set of policies, 
from balanced budgets to stable exchange rates; it tolerated their commitment to 
a mixed economy but ‘insisted that market forces be represented more liberally in 
the mix US administrators of the Marshall Plan also managed, notwithstanding 
friction with their European counterparts, to impose an anti-cartel competitive 
framework onto European reconstruction and integration plans—therefore eas- 
ing access for US capital.” In fact, the Marshall Plan had a much broader strategic 
significance than stabilizing European economies: ‘the economic, political, ideo- 
logical, and military dimensions of the American rescue of European capitalism 
were intertwined and inseparable."* 

Most importantly, unifying western Europe became key to US President Harry 
Truman’s efforts to contain communism. Indeed, the Marshall Plan went hand in 
hand with the so-called “Truman Doctrine’: a containment policy announced 
earlier in 1947 by the US government, which aimed to prevent the spread of com- 
munism around the world through economic and military assistance. One aspect 
of this containment policy was to turn western Europe into an effective bulwark 
against the Eastern bloc. This implied reconstructing European economies and 
rearming western European states, overcoming French-German rivalries, and 
anchoring West Germany to the Western bloc. The Marshall Plan brilliantly 
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succeeded in pushing into that direction. In its last operative year, as Cold War 
tensions were flaring up around the Korean War (1950-3), funds were requalified 
and allocated specifically to European rearmament. In Trumans words, the 
Marshall Plan ‘helped save Europe from economic disaster and lifted it from the 
shadow of enslavement by Russian Communism.” Truman's policy also resulted, 
through the 1948 Brussels Treaty creating the Western European Union (WEO) 
and the 1949 Atlantic Pact creating the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), in the birth of the ‘Atlantic Community —a military alliance including 
western European countries and led by Washington to face the challenge of the 
Soviet Union and its allies.” At the same time, a growing network linked other 
states’ intelligence and security apparatuses to those of the US. Under this light, 
the origins of European integration appear driven more by war than by peace. 

Moreover, Washington's support for European integration was part of its efforts 
for the assertion of a reshaped international economic order. With the creation of 
new institutions following the 1944 Bretton Woods agreements—the World Bank, 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF), the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT)—and the Marshall Plan’s OEEC as well as the European Payments 
Union (EPU) created in 1950, a complex structure of multilateral cooperation 
based on liberalized trade, freedom of enterprise, and currency convertibility 
took shape under ‘consensual American hegemony’? ERP funding was in fact 
conditional upon ratification of the Bretton Woods agreements. Through the 
implementation of the Marshall Plan, the US therefore made sure not only to 
reinforce its main strategical allies and its main market for goods and capital 
exportations, but also to anchor western Europe to a reshaped capitalist bloc. 
By pioneering European integration from the EPU to the Schuman Plan and 
the Rome treaties, Marshall Aid ensured western Europe’s commitment to the 
private-ownership, market-oriented camp—and against the communist camp. 
With the creation of the Common Market in 1957—including French and Belgian 
postcolonial territories—the EEC allowed for an expansion of European markets 
in order to compete in the reshaped capitalist order; this reinforced rather than 
threatened the US camp.” Leo Panitch and Sam Gindin rightly underline that 
the foundations of postwar European integration and cooperation were thus 
grounded in the emergence of a new type of US imperialism.” 
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All this is not to say that the US completely over-determined postwar 
reconstruction and integration in Europe. The UK, despite its ‘special partnership’ 
with the US giant, resisted US pressure to join in the nascent European 
Communities and stuck to its imperial preference system and to free trade agree- 
ments with its other commercial partners. Besides, as mentioned previously, the 
project for a European army under NATO auspices—the EDC and its political 
complement, the EPC—ostensibly pushed by the US against initial French gov- 
ernment hostility and supported by Monnet, Spaak, and the Belgian senator and 
European federalist Fernand Dehousse, was eventually overruled in 1954 by the 
French Assembly. Above all, though subjected to US pressures, European elites 
played the main part in the actual running of the EPU, the formation of the ECSC 
and the negotiations that led in 1957 to the Rome treaties. 

The federalist vision of a supranational Europe promoted by Monnet and his 
collaborators, a small group of technocrats including the civil engineer Etienne 
Hirsch, the economist Pierre Uri, and the lawyer Paul Reuter, greatly influenced 
the Schuman Plan as well as the institutional setting of the EEC eight years later. 
As Perry Anderson rightly emphasizes, Monnet’ ‘direct line to Washington’ was 
the main source of his strength as an architect of integration, but his political 
inspiration was somewhat different from the American’s.”* The federalist idea of 
Europe was also pushed by the Benelux countries, which had already formed a 
customs union ‘in exile’ as early as 1943 and hoped that a supranational frame- 
work would allow them to gain influence over European politics. The Dutch 
Foreign Minister Johan Beyen and Spaak, who was Foreign Minister in Belgium 
and Secretary General of NATO, played a great role in the coming about of the 
Rome treaties. In fact, European business and political elites actively shared their 
views of European and world politics with their US partners, for instance in the 
secretive (but nonetheless famous) Bilderberg Group founded in 1954 by 
Retinger, which presumably had a sizeable intellectual influence over the forma- 
tion of the EEC.” In this sense, the Marshall Plan and European integration 
allowed western European elites to re-establish their control over postwar soci- 
eties, but also to shift the postwar settlement towards the right. 

Indeed, the US containment doctrine was not limited to containing the threat 
of a Soviet takeover: an essential aspect of this policy was to contain communist 
and left-socialist forces around the world. The Second World War and the anti- 
fascist Resistance had ‘brought a powerful shift to the Left, bringing socialists and 
communists center stage in entirely new ways’ in western Europe, leading them to 
share governing coalitions with Catholic, liberal, and radical forces, or, in the case 
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of the UK, to form a majority government, and creating openings for radical 
transformations of European societies. The Lefts growing popularity since 
the war worried the US administration, especially since general elections were 
impending across much of western Europe in 1947-8. As Europes postwar recov- 
ery was lagging behind with crippled infrastructure and large budget deficits, the 
heavy food shortages caused by the harsh winter of 1946-7 threatened to widen 
popular discontent: in 1947, for instance, important strikes took place at Renault 
factories in France. Even before the Marshall Plan came into operation, ‘dollars 
were pumped into France and Italy for political “stabilization” against the Left’; by 
May 1947, shortly before the announcement of the Marshall Plan, the French, 
Italian, and Belgian communists had already been expelled from government.” 
Marshall Aid aimed to stabilize European finances and release pressure on 
domestic consumption to prevent left-wing radicalization; it helped legitimize the 
moral and political demonization of communism and anchor socialists to the 
Western camp. Marshall Aid was, for example, applied to split freshly unified 
trade union movements, as in the case of the Italian General Confederation of 
Labour (CGIL) whose unification in 1944 symbolized wartime solidarities.** In 
fact, although they managed to place the blame for rejecting aid onto the 
Soviets—thereby securing a great propaganda victory—US officials made their 
reluctance to grant financial aid to socialist-leaning governments rather clear.” 
Essential to the US project for western Europe was ‘marginalizing the most rad- 
ical impulses in the labor movement and channelling the expectations and 
demands of workers and farmers towards making gains within the boundaries of 
a growing capitalism.*° 

There is wide historical evidence of US meddling in the European labour 
movement after the war, which consisted in methodically isolating communist 
parties and trade unions. US trade unions, in particular the American Federation 
of Labour (AFL) and the Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO), backed by 
the US government and the CIA, played a noteworthy role in the formation 
and consolidation of non-communist and anti-communist unions.** Equally 
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important and effective to this aim was the Marshall Plans crucial role in import- 
ing a specific economic and social model into European societies. Indeed, the 
postwar recovery of European capitalism and its progressive regional integration 
favoured the adoption of forms of production and accumulation that had been 
developed earlier in the US, heralding the so-called Fordist and Taylorist models 
in Europe. These forms of production, aiming at mass production for mass con- 
sumption of standardized goods, required the realization of an extended market 
justifying the adoption of modern methods of ‘rationalization’: larger firms, 
mechanization, scientific management, deskilling of work, control of the labour 
process and the production line, and so on. The success of this economic model 
entailed a non-conflictual approach to labour relations that Charles Maier 
famously termed as the ‘politics of productivity?’ Its basic rationale was to super- 
sede class conflict and avoid redistribution of power and wealth thanks to eco- 
nomic growth—baking a bigger cake instead of dividing the cake more fairly, as it 
is often put. 

While the ‘American challenge’ had already constituted an important stimulus 
to the integration of European industrial capitalism well before the second post- 
war period, the Marshall Plan gave it a new, deliberate impetus.** ‘Productivism — 
including new forms of production, management, and technologies—was 
propagated in Europe first through the Anglo-American Productivity Council 
and later through the European Productivity Agency, as well as national productivity 
councils which promoted ‘managerial retraining seminars, “pilot plant” projects, 
consultancy programs, and thousands of visits to American industries by European 
managers, technicians, and trade unionists’ and, more generally, through informal 
contacts and the dissemination of the US culture in western Europe.** Important 
transfers of technology took place from the US to western Europe, especially in 
sectors like steel, chemicals, distribution, retail, and automobiles. 

This productivist model contributed to shaping the implicit postwar ‘social 
compromise which underpinned Marshall Aid and the later European cooper- 
ation schemes. A new compromise that relied on an enhanced role for the state in 
social and economic affairs following Keynesian macroeconomic formulas—taming 
capitalism's cycles and stabilizing demand through large-scale public spending, 
monetary policies, and progressive taxation—with a view to full employment 
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and stable prices. Economic planning (with great variations in its application) 
became the ‘political religion of post-war Europe** The postwar compromise 
was backed by a package of social reforms and higher social spending, and relied 
on the ‘corporatist system reinforced in the second postwar era—a system of 
institutionalized cooperation between employers and trade unions mediated by 
the state. 

Therefore, labour got more political influence, stable employment, and a share 
of the productivity gains, with regularly rising real wages, increasing standards of 
living, and more consumer goods; employers reasserted control over the means 
and methods of production, and won predictable economic conditions, increased 
productivity, a booming consumer market, and steady rates of profit; the state got 
‘allegiance’, political stability, and social peace. Corporatism served to contain 
labour’s demands and militancy within limits, and stalled far-reaching plans for 
socialization and redistribution; as such, it was essential to postwar stabilization. 
Supported by a resounding majority of western European elites extending across 
the Right and Left of the western European political spectrum—eased once the 
communists had been manoeuvred out of power—the postwar compromise was 
arguably dominated by social-democratic recipes, even when conservatives were 
in power. Indeed, they were pioneered by Scandinavian social democrats, who 
remained in government throughout the postwar decades. 

The productivist strategy sustaining this ‘state- managed’ or ‘welfare’ capitalism 
largely paid off. Its success can be measured in the emergence of the so-called 
golden age in western Europe, a period of unparalleled growth and capital forma- 
tion coupled with virtual full employment until the crisis of the 1970s.*° Though 
absolute poverty still existed even in the richest countries, European populations 
entered an age of improved standards of living and welfare. The leap in income 
was accompanied by a considerable rise in the consumption of goods and services 
that had once been confined to wealthy minorities. As is well known, the postwar 
years in Europe saw the ‘democratization’ of what had once been considered 
luxury goods such as automobiles, telephones, and refrigerators, and the spread 
of new household commodities such as televisions and washing machines. It was 
also the time when European tourism increased massively.*” Beyond the increase 
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in income and material affluence, hours worked declined, and leisure time and 
life expectancy increased.** 

Alan Milward argues that European economic integration—since it formed 
one of the main pillars of the ‘economic miracle’ that characterized this period, 
thanks to the reintegration of West Germany into European trade, the creation of 
a large ‘domestic market, and the broader postwar international economic and 
monetary system it was embedded in—sustained the development of European 
welfare states.*” With the EPU and the ECSC first, then the EEC and the creation 
in 1960 of a European Free Trade Association (EFTA) including Austria, Denmark, 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and the UK, European countries moved 
progressively down the road of trade liberalization, supporting export-led growth.*° 
Stabilized currencies and liberalized trade and capital movements, although they 
remained subject to control, generated the resources to support very high private 
and public investment in industrial sectors as well as public investment in education, 
health, and social security provision. European integration therefore constituted, 
in this view, ‘the external buttress’ to the welfare state.** This unique combination 
of trade liberalization and ambitious social welfare policies was summarized in 
Robert Gilpin’s famous formulation ‘Smith abroad, Keynes at home} which pointed 
out ‘the positive synergy between economic policy guidelines at a national and 
European level that from a strictly doctrinal point of view could appear in striking 
contradiction to each other’*? 

This is partly true. On the one hand, there is little doubt that European integra- 
tion and economic liberalization were paralleled with the construction of the 
most advanced welfare states in European history. Despite marked differences 
between each western European country’s welfare and industrial relations system, 
everywhere a rapid and unprecedented increase in social welfare expenditure— 
social security against life risks such as unemployment, illness, accidents, and 
old-age difficulties, social services such as medical care, education, housing, sub- 
sidized public transport and infrastructure, and leisure facilities and publicly 
funded art and culture—took place between the second half of the 1940s and the 
1970s.*? These new social rights, ‘all longstanding demands of the European 
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labour movement, now became general entitlements via post-war reconstruction 
and remained so until the 1970s.** By the early 1970s, Eric Hobsbawm noted, 
western Europe saw ‘the appearance of welfare states in the literal meaning of the 
word, that is to say states in which welfare expenditures [...] became the greater 
part of total public expenditure, and people engaged in welfare activities formed 
the largest body of all public employment’* Although they did not challenge the 
underpinnings of the capitalist economy and did not erase wealth inequalities, 
these sets of welfare policies, and the rise of the fiscal and social state, implied 
unprecedented levels of redistribution.“ 

But on the other hand, this historic development was mostly the result of 
pressures from below and of the radical openings that had immediately followed 
the Second World War—not of European ‘visionaries. The civil liberties and 
social and economic rights engraved in the new constitutions, women’s enfran- 
chisement, nationalization and public ownership, central planning, strong welfare 
states and active labour policies, as well as the recognition of trade unions and 
their association to the state’s decisions through collective bargaining, were for 
the good part a legacy of the anti-fascist Resistance and a result of the success of 
communist and socialist forces in the ballot box after the war.*” In France, for 
instance, the National Resistance Council’s 1944 programme, Les Jours heureux, 
committed its signatories once the war ended to pursue full employment, wealth 
redistribution, nationalization of banks, insurance companies, and industrial sec- 
tors dominated by monopolies, and economic planning, as well as a broad system 
of social security, a minimum guaranteed wage, and the ultimate goal of instituting ‘a 
true economic and social democracy.** In the following years, it was particularly 
the communist Labour Minister Ambroise Croisat who oversaw, with remarkable 
support from the five-million-member, communist General Confederation of 
Labour (CGT), the creation of the most far-reaching social security scheme in 
French history. During the 1950s and 1960s, the electoral successes of the social 
democrats in Scandinavia, the Benelux countries, Austria, Switzerland, the UK, 
and West Germany (and the competition they faced with the communists in France 
and Italy) greatly contributed to imposing a so-called ‘social-democratic consensus. 
In the Scandinavian countries it was the permanence of social-democratic parties 
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in government that gave rise to the most inclusive, universal, ‘de-commodifying, 
and expensive welfare states.*” 

To some extent, it could even be argued that European integration, embedded 
in the broad postwar productivist settlement described above, actually helped to 
end the radical hopes of the postwar years. Just like the Marshall Plan, the 
Schuman Plan and the Treaty of Rome, while they contributed to ‘buttressing the 
welfare state, also helped to shut down social conflict, weaken labour movements, 
and stabilize the inequalities of income and power within European societies. 
Indeed, during the ‘golden age’, despite the general increase in wages, the share of 
wages in national incomes remained stable or even dropped slightly.*° Measured 
against the hopes that had emerged during the war, this was a greatly restricted 
settlement. Far from expressing an irresistible drive towards the “United States of 
Europe, Milward famously argues, European integration enabled the postwar 
reinforcement and re-legitimation of national states—a manoeuvre brilliantly 
summarized as the ‘European rescue of the nation-state. Behind the black box of 
the nation-state and undefined ‘national interests’ of Milward’s account, however, 
one may wonder if what Europe was really rescuing was not—more specifically— 
its ruling classes and capitalist economic elites.** Indeed, ‘in the post-war period 
it was not so much the survival of the continental nation states that was at stake, 
but rather the fate of an entire social order: capitalism itself. A system considered 
responsible for the misery and unemployment of the years of the “Great 
Depression” first, then the outbreak of the world conflict?*? 


Liberalism, Social Welfare, and the Treaty of Rome 


There is a longstanding debate—especially among historians and social scientists— 
about the socio-economic paradigm dominating the European polity since its 
inception in the 1950s. Were the European institutions and policies imagined 
back then by European political elites intrinsically liberal? Or did they result from 
a combination of diverse economic and political philosophies—classic liberalism, 
German ordoliberalism, state interventionism, French indicative planning, 
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democratic socialism, and so on? In other words, to use a French saying, was the 
‘worm in the fruit’ from the very beginning, barring the way to a ‘social’ Europe? 

Despite the unprecedented consideration for social welfare and the significant 
role played by the labour movement in western European societies in the three 
post-1945 decades, European cooperation and integration plans turned out to be 
characterized by their rather scarce attention to social issues. Historians who have 
delved into the question generally agree that until the turn of the 1970s, despite 
substantial achievements in economic integration, there was very little effort to 
think about the social consequences of the Common Market and implement, at 
European level, any substantial social intervention." There is an apparent para- 
dox between the unprecedented commitment by postwar western European 
states to social welfare and economic interventionism, on the one hand, and the 
social deficit of the mostly liberal projects of European integration, on the other. 
It is often argued that social policy was guarded as a domain of competence by 
nation-states themselves, as it was one of the keystones of their postwar reasser- 
tion, and that European decision-makers believed that trade liberalization and 
cooperation would naturally lead to economic prosperity and social progress. 
This idea of economic integration as a mean to increase wealth, and hence the 
prosperity and living conditions of workers, was already present within pre-war 
projects of economic and social integration—in particular, the ILO created in 
1919 to draw up international conventions promoting harmonization of social 
rights, with only limited results.** 

As Mechi’s works highlight, however, the synergy between economic liberal- 
ization and social welfare was not at all obvious.** On the contrary, the contradic- 
tions between trade liberalization and the construction of welfare states emerged 
explicitly during the postwar years. Even before the Treaty of Rome was negoti- 
ated, the liberalization of cross-border trade in a context of high social disparities 
between countries had been the topic of recurrent discussions within international 
forums such as the ILO, the OEEC, the Council of Europe, and the ECSC. Industrial 
milieus and their political representatives feared that the great differences in 
social contributions and wage levels would create unfair competition for firms. 
The labour world in turn feared that international competition would lead to a 
race to the bottom regarding wages and social rights. To counter the risks of social 
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dumping, in the 1950s European trade unions launched within the ILO a campaign 
for ‘upward social harmonization—a general adjustment to the social rights 
and wages of the most socially advanced countries. In 1953, the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU)—the main non-communist inter- 
national labour organization—adopted a resolution at its third world congress 
emphasizing the need to accompany European economic integration with ‘social 
integration, understood as ‘an upward adjustment of social conditions with a view 
to achieving a maximum degree of harmonization.*° 

Countries with the most advanced social protection systems—like France, which 
inherited a progressive equal pay and social security regime from the 1930s Front 
populaire and from the postwar implementation of the Resistance programme, 
and the UK, where the British Labour governments of 1945-51 promised protec- 
tion ‘from the cradle to the grave —were concerned about being competitively 
disadvantaged. Social disparities between countries therefore represented a major 
problem—and a potential obstacle—for European unification. Social harmoniza- 
tion was seen by several governments as well as unions and industrial circles as a 
precondition to economic integration. This explains, for instance, why the treaty 
establishing the ECSC, which was signed in April 1951 in Paris, included a provi- 
sion for intervention if wage levels and social provisions led to a distortion of 
competition within the market and explicitly prohibited the use of wage reduc- 
tion as a means of competition between undertakings.*’ 

Designed in great part by Monnet and other French civil servants to manage 
the key industries of coal and steel while keeping German industry under control, 
the ECSC was basically a technocratic instrument combining freedom of enter- 
prise with planification a la francaise. The Treaty of Paris displayed a certain will 
to include workers’ representatives in its policy and decision making: the High 
Authority (the supranational executive body of the ECSC) was to include at 
least one trade union representative out of nine members and be flanked with a 
Consultative Committee that included representatives of trade unions, employ- 
ers, and a third interest group of ‘users and stockholders’ It also set progressive 
social goals for the nascent ECSC, as its institutions were to ‘promote improved 
working conditions and an improved standard of living for the workers in each of 
the industries for which it is responsible, so as to make possible their harmonisa- 
tion while the improvement is being maintained.** It remained unclear, however, 
how this objective would be reached.” 
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After its creation, the ECSC displayed a few ‘social’ features. The first college of 
the High Authority, presided over by Monnet, included two trade union repre- 
sentatives. Monnet himself, although he ‘was a stranger to the democratic pro- 
cess, as conventionally understood’—he never ran for office and worked among 
elites only—was ‘not economically conservative’; he always sought trade union 
support for his schemes.® During the 1950s and 1960s, the High Authority pro- 
moted various social initiatives, such as financing the construction of housing for 
workers and their families, carrying out studies on the improvement of working 
conditions, and providing funding to support vocational training courses for 
workers affected by the restructuring of the mining and steel industries.®*’ Joint 
committees including employers’ and workers’ representatives were created fol- 
lowing pressure from trade unions—one for coal and one for steel. This relative 
attention to social issues was mainly motivated by the context of rising Cold War 
tensions (and therefore the desire to tone down the appeal of communism to 
workers), and by the fact that the workers of the coal and steel sectors were highly 
organized. Non-communist trade unions had therefore been associated with the 
preparatory works of the Treaty of Paris.°? 

Notwithstanding the progressive intentions, however, the most ambitious trade 
union proposal for a European minor statute projected after the Marcinelle mining 
disaster in 1956—the deadliest mining accident in Belgium's history, which killed 
262 miners, 136 of whom were Italian—led to a dead-end. Despite the support of 
the ECSC’s High Authority and Common Assembly—and despite the organization 
in July 1964 of the first European demonstration in Dortmund, West Germany, by 
the socialist trade unions of the six member countries, with over 25,000 miners 
asking for a ‘social Europe —the proposal met with resistance from employers 
and governments and was eventually abandoned.® Besides, in 1961 the Court of 
Justice of the European Communities (CJEC) ruled against the West German 
governments 1956 creation of a miners’ bonus, which it considered as a public 
subsidy to coal industries provoking competition distortion within the EC. The 
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High Authority helped pressure the West German government to abolish this 
bonus and ask for reimbursement from the German miners, an objective finally 
reached in 1963. In other words, the harmonization towards improvement of the 
working and living conditions of the workers promised in the Treaty of Paris had 
already been sacrificed in the name of free competition. The European polity dis- 
played early on its latent tendency to become an area of competition between 
workers, leading to a downward harmonization of wages and social rights. 

Discussions about social harmonization were particularly stiff during the 
negotiations of the Treaty of Rome. The French government, driven by the pres- 
sure of national debate regarding the disparities between French and foreign 
prices after it had to temporarily restore commercial protection on imports in 
1952, was particularly keen to raise the issue of social harmonization to counter 
the problem of its competitive disadvantage. Within the Council of Europe, the 
French government led by Mendès France had already initiated the works that led 
to the adoption of the European Social Charter in 1961—a list of social principles 
that, however, remained rather symbolic, due to the resistance of employers and 
of some governments to apply it.* As a result of those discussions on social 
asymmetries and the insistence of the French government, the question appeared 
prominently in the negotiations that started in 1955 in Messina between the 
member countries of the ECSC to revive European integration. Within the Spaak 
Committee—an intergovernmental working group set up in Messina and presided 
over by Spaak—the French delegation pushed to subordinate economic integration 
to social harmonization. 

The intergovernmental negotiations within the Spaak Committee were greatly 
influenced by a report published at the same time, on the issue of trade liberaliza- 
tion and social harmonization, within the ILO. The author of the report, Bertil 
Ohlin, a liberal economist and leader of the Swedish Liberal Party known for his 
theories on the advantages of international free trade inspired by the influential 
classical theorist David Ricardo, was tellingly commissioned by the International 
Labour Office (the permanent secretariat of the ILO) to preside over a group of 
experts in charge of studying the social consequences of economic integration in 
Europe. The report concluded that neither social rights and wage harmoniza- 
tion nor fiscal harmonization was necessary to the creation of a common market, 
but would come naturally as the result of economic integration. Even more, artifi- 
cial harmonization would be deleterious for European economies. The Ohlin 
Report was published in the spring of 1956, just a few weeks before the Spaak 
Committee released its own conclusions, and the two reports present evident 
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similarities.* The Spaak Report, which would effectively be the first draft of the 
treaty establishing the EEC, assumed that the common market would favour ‘the 
spontaneous tendency to harmonise social systems and salary levels; it only 
vaguely recommended harmonization efforts in the fields of overtime work, paid 
holidays, and women’s remuneration.®” After that, the French government, led 
from February 1956 by the socialist Guy Mollet, reduced its pressure regarding 
social harmonization to these three fields, in which it felt the strongest competi- 
tive disadvantage.** 

Tensions, however, re-emerged in October 1956 over the question of social 
harmonization, which set the West German and French governments in oppos- 
ition to each other. The French delegation, particularly sensitive to the position of 
the Conseil national du patronat français (CNPF), insisted on social harmoniza- 
tion regarding equal pay between men and women (on which France had recently 
passed a law), a forty-hour week with harmonized overtime pay, paid holidays, 
and wage harmonization.* In contrast, the German delegation opposed the 
inclusion of any principle of intervention or social harmonization in the treaty. 
Since its formal creation in 1949, West Germany had been run by Christian 
democrats, and a mix of social Catholicism and ‘ordoliberalism—the German 
variant of neoliberalism—fashioned market-enabling and socially protective public 
policies.” German ordoliberals were strongly engaged at the European level. 
Ludwig Erhard, the German Minister for Economics and one of the champions of 
the ordoliberal doctrine, and his main counsellor Alfred Müller-Armack who was 
among the most influent neoliberal theoreticians worldwide, exerted a prominent 
role in the negotiations of the Treaty of Rome. German officials worked to ward 
off any market-distorting social policy clause. The French Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Maurice Faure, reported: “The German Minister makes no secret 
of the fact that he considers the French legislation to be harmful and that the 
common market cannot result in its application being extended to Germany.” 
Eventually, Mollet and the German Chancellor, Adenauer, reached an agreement 
when meeting in Bonn on 6 November 1956. The agreement can be summarized 
in the following way: the treaty was to include a section on social policy, although 
most of its provisions would not be binding, a fund to sustain workers’ retraining 
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and reconversion of enterprises, a European Investment Bank (EIB), equal pay for 
women and men, and some flexibility for member states in the transitional phase 
of the Common Market in case of economic difficulties.’”* The final formulation 
of the treaty did not differ much from the Ohlin and Spaak reports in that it 
assumed that upward social harmonization would result naturally from the cre- 
ation of the Common Market. 

The treaty establishing the EEC, signed on 25 March 1957 by the six countries 
that were already members of the ECSC, therefore marked the victory of a liberal 
vision of economic integration to the detriment of social harmonization. In total, 
only twelve out of 248 articles (117-28) were devoted to social policy, many of 
which were non-binding. Article 117, for instance, stipulated that the six member 
states ‘hereby agree upon the necessity to promote improvement of the living and 
working conditions of labour so as to permit the equalisation of such conditions 
in an upward directiom Article 118 conferred on the Commission the task of pro- 
moting ‘close cooperation between Member States in the social field —namely, in 
employment, labour legislation and working conditions, occupational training, 
social security, health and security at work, and the law regarding trade unions and 
collective bargaining between employers and workers. This would be achieved 
not through any transfer of power, but through soft coordination—studies, 
consultation, opinions, and the exchange of information. Some clauses, however, 
did provide the EC with legislating powers in the social field. This concerned 
equal remuneration for women and men (art. 119) as well as non-discrimination 
in working conditions and access to social protection for workers moving 
between the member states (art. 48-51). The treaty also stipulated the creation of 
a European Social Fund (ESE, art. 123-8), whose task was to support the creation of 
an integrated labour market by providing the financial means to improve labour 
mobility within the EC through vocational retraining and relocation, while also 
supporting industrial modernization.”* 

In sum, despite the declarations of intention concerning improved working 
and living conditions, and social progress, the overarching principle of the social 
clauses of the Treaty of Rome was to permit the creation and good functioning 
of the Common Market.”* In other words, the EEC treaty ‘provided the means 
for market-making but not for market-correcting’ social policies: the principle of 
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harmonization of the social regimes of the member states responded to the aim of 
guaranteeing free competition.” This has led several historians to the conclusion 
that the very embryonic ‘European social policy’ included in the treaty was 
designed to serve a productivist goal: improving the productivity of the Common 
Market and promoting economic growth.’° At the heart of the treaty were some 
fundamental principles of postwar European neoliberalism: the consecration of 
market freedom, monetary convertibility, undistorted competition and monitor- 
ing of cartels and mergers, and limitation of state interventionism and aid to 
enterprises.” The creation of the EEC enshrined the principle of free movement 
of goods, capital, services and people among its member states. However, some 
elements of a more interventionist or ‘neo-mercantilist approach were also to be 
found in the treaty—in particular, common policies in fields like agriculture, 
trade, and transport.’* Some scholars have in fact argued that ambitious solidarity 
mechanisms were present in the treaty, especially regarding the agricultural 
policy.” 

The newly formed European institutions—the Commission, the Council, the 
European Parliamentary Assembly (later called the European Parliament), and 
the CJEC—were granted powers to defend these principles. Contrary to arrange- 
ments under the ECSC, the EEC treaty did not stipulate the inclusion of any 
representative of trade unions in the college of the new Commission.*° On the 
insistence of the pro-European trade unions, however, a consultative tripartite 
body, the European Economic and Social Committee (EESC) was set up with 
representatives of trade unions, employers, and other interest groups. However, 
the EESC could only deliver non-binding opinions to the Commission, and on 
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occasion to the Council, on certain economic and social issues regarding the 
implementation of the treaty.*” 

Though it was dominated by a liberal economic approach, the Treaty of Rome 
was embedded in the context of the state-managed ‘welfare capitalism’ of the 
postwar era. Of course, in a sense the EEC could be seen as less liberal than the 
free-trade agreement established by the ‘Sever’ of the EFTA, which entailed no 
common external tariff and no common policies. For this very reason, some of 
the proponents of German ordoliberalism were initially critical towards the pro- 
ject of the Common Market. Erhard and Miiller-Armack would have preferred a 
free-trade area, even extending beyond Europe, to a customs union, and Röpke 
feared the negative consequences that interventionist countries like France could 
have for countries of monetary and budgetary discipline like Germany within a 
common market? However, prominent French neoliberals, like Rueff and 
Jacques Villiers, president of the CNPF and a member of the Mont Pèlerin Society, 
applauded the signature of the treaty. 

Mendès France offered another very perceptive analysis of the stakes during 
the French parliamentary debate on the ratification of the treaty when he high- 
lighted, ‘I believe that the understanding of these arid, obscure, difficult texts can 
be greatly aided if one remembers that they indeed reflect a permanent conflict— 
and naturally a series of compromises—between two opposing principles, the one 
of liberal and capitalist essence, the other of a dirigiste, planist, communitarian 
or, if you like, socialist tendency’ That being said, he warned, ‘the predominant 
influence of the theses of economic liberalism in the adopted texts can jeopardise 
not only the structures of our economy, but also its most legitimate aspirations 
and the very conception of its progress and development.** 

From a legal point of view, it could be argued that the European economic 
‘constitution’ was ‘pluralist’ in the sense that it borrowed from different socio- 
economic paradigms and could allow the pursuit of variable policies by European 
and national legislators.** Like any treaty, the EEC treaty represented only a legal 
framework and could have been interpreted and applied in varying ways—more 
or less liberal, more or less interventionist, more or less favourable to workers’ or 
business interests. It was therefore possible for the European Left—or at least part 
of it—to believe in the opportunity to use the nascent European Communities to 
create further social progress. 
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Socialism and European Integration 


European unity has arguably been one of the most contentious questions for the 
European Left in the twentieth century. Although the idea of a union of the 
peoples of Europe was, in abstract, in line with the internationalist principles of 
socialism, left-wing parties, activists, and intellectuals were widely divided on 
what it could mean in practice. Long before postwar achievements in European 
integration, leading socialist thinkers engaged with the idea of a ‘United States of 
Europe. In 1911 the German Marxist Karl Kautsky, one of the most influent 
socialist theorists during the years of the Second International (1889-1916), 
wrote that there was only one way to ‘ban the spectre of war’ in Europe: ‘the union 
of the states of European civilisation in a confederation with a universal trade 
policy, a federal Parliament, a federal Government and a federal army—the estab- 
lishment of the United States of Europe.” Writing in 1915, another prominent 
member of the Second International, Vladimir Lenin—who would lead the 
Bolshevik Revolution in Russia in 1917 and become one of the most important 
socialist thinkers shaping labour and anti-colonial movements throughout the 
century—most severely disagreed. ‘Under a capitalist regime, Lenin affirmed, ‘the 
United States of Europe are either impossible or reactionary’; in a world divided 
between a handful of great powers and where international capitalism ruled, a 
European union was only possible ‘as a cartel of European capitalists’ for the sole 
purpose ‘of jointly smothering socialism in Europe, jointly protecting the cap- 
tured colonies.** In contrast, socialists should work towards the realization of the 
‘United States of the World’—not of Europe—which could only be the result of 
the ‘free union of nations in socialism once capitalism had been overthrown in 
each country singularly. 

After the First World War, Kautsky became an outspoken critic of the Bolshevik 
Revolution, engaging in polemics with Lenin as well as Leon Trotsky and Joseph 
Stalin about the nature of the Soviet state; the disunion between revolutionary 
socialists and social democrats worsened and led to the communist/socialist scis- 
sion of the Second International and the creation of two separate international 
organizations of the Left: the Communist International (1919-43), and the Labour 
and Socialist International (1923-40). Within the international socialist arena, 
discussions continued about the realization of a united, ‘socialist’ Europe throughout 
the 1920s and 1930s; European socialists often imagined a socialist-inspired united 
Europe as a ‘third force’ between Soviet communism and US capitalism. In 1925, 
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the SPD inscribed the ‘United States of Europe’ into its political programme.*” 
Many, like the socialists of the French Section of the Workers International 
(SFIO), viewed a federation of European states as a way of taming nationalism 
and preventing war. 

Later, as the Cold War dawned on Europe, the Marshall Plan and the question 
of European unity created polarization among working-class parties and unions 
and helped resurrect tensions between the communist and the non-communist 
Left that the war and the Resistance had momentarily concealed. US support for 
European unity, coupled as it was with the US government anti-communist doc- 
trine, obviously led Moscow and western European communist forces to con- 
demn the Marshall Plan and later projects for European integration. The main 
communist parties of western Europe, the French Communist Party (PCF) and 
the Italian PCI, like the rest of the international communist movement organized 
in the Cominform (1947-56) harshly criticized the Marshall Plan and, subsequently, 
the Schuman Plan, the ECSC, the EDC, and the EEC. In their view, these projects 
of European unity were instrumental to isolating the Soviet Union, dividing the 
European continent and the world, rallying western Europe to a Western bloc and 
placing it under US (and German) hegemony. Moreover, they promoted a capital- 
ist, bourgeois, Catholic, militaristic, imperialist, and colonial Europe that served 
European and US monopolistic interests, promoted economic inequalities and 
threatened workers’ rights, social welfare, and national sovereignty. In short, they 
were fundamentally incompatible with socialism. In contrast, the communists 
envisioned a different kind of European unity, which would promote a continent- 
wide democratic Europe of the workers and cooperate with the Soviet Union, 
while encouraging demilitarization, East-West and North-South dialogue, and 
recognition of the German Democratic Republic (GDR).** Following Lenin, they 
believed that European countries first had to overcome capitalism individually, 
before economic or political integration could be envisaged. 

Rising Cold War tensions at the end of the 1940s also resulted in a partition of 
European trade unions, ending the relative postwar unity of the European trade 
union movement. On 7 December 1949 in London, following a split within the 
World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU), a large number of non-communist 
unions including the American AFL-CIO, the British Trades Union Congress 
(TUC), the French Workers’ Force (FO), the Italian Confederation of Workers 
Trade Unions (CISL), the German Trade Union Confederation (DGB) and the 
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Spanish General Union of Workers (UGT) seceded and created the rival 
ICFTU. This schism arose in great part because of conflicting positions regarding 
the Marshall Plan and European reconstruction and integration. While the com- 
munists condemned it, the non-communist unions, pushed by the AFL-CIO, 
supported the Plan. The socialist and social-democratic unions of the ICFTU would 
tirelessly support the different projects of European integration and encourage the 
coordination of European trade unions’ positions regarding the EC. Similarly, the 
Christian unions of the International Federation of Christian Trade Unions (IFCTU) 
also supported all western European integration projects after the Marshall Plan.* 
Each time new international European institutions such as the OEEC, the Benelux, 
the High Authority of the Ruhr, the European Productivity Agency, the ECSC, and 
the EEC were created, socialist and Christian trade union leaders followed suit by 
creating related structures of trade union cooperation in order to take part in their 
policy making. In contrast, communist trade unions would remain excluded from 
any kind of representation within European institutions until the mid-1960s—just 
like communist party representatives. 

Among European socialist parties, the Marshall Plan and early plans for European 
integration created considerable controversy. While the Labour government was 
enthusiastic about the US proposal, within the British Labour Party the ‘Keep 
Left’ group feared what it saw as Washington attempt to interfere with socialist 
economic planning in the UK and Europe and to increase hostility between the 
superpowers. The SFIO initially appeared uncertain and worried about a possible 
US manoeuvre to weaken European socialism. French socialists therefore started 
to argue that international socialism needed to launch an offensive on European 
unity, supporting political and economic integration and the introduction of 
economic planning at a European scale; the Marshall Plan could become an 
opportunity to further that aim. Mollet, who became the SFIO’s secretary general in 
1946, and the prominent French socialist Léon Blum, argued in favour of a federal 
‘Socialist United States of Europe’; an idea supported by the SPD on the condition 
that West Germany would be treated as an equal partner, but rejected by 
Scandinavian social democrats and by the British Labour Party. Indeed, despite 
the activism of a couple of groups lobbying within the party in favour of European 
unity—such as the federalist ‘Europe Group’ founded in 1947 by Labour Member 
of Parliament Ronald Mackay within Labour's parliamentary party—the Labour 
Party and government remained generally hostile to European federalism, which 
it viewed as idealist and dangerous for national sovereignty and for socialism, and 
preferred European intergovernmental cooperation.”° 
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It was nonetheless in Britain that the main socialist transnational pro-European 
movement had taken its first steps during the Second World War when members of 
the Independent Labour Party (ILP), a marginal political organization formerly 
affiliated to the Labour Party, proposed to create a group of European militants 
engaged for a socialist Europe. Finding support in several countries after the 
war—in particular, in the person of one of the leading figures of the SFIO left, 
Marceau Pivert—the initiative led to the creation of the aforementioned MEUSE 
in June 1946 in Montrouge, which advocated a socialist and federal Europe to 
surpass nationalisms and constitute a ‘third force. One year later, in June 1947, the 
MEUSE organized its Second International Conference for the United Socialist 
States of Europe with leaders of socialist parties, trade unionists, members of the 
Resistance, journalists, and intellectuals from fourteen countries who discussed a 
programme for a socialist Europe that would ‘reconcile a planned economic uni- 
fication with a social and democratic policy. The preparatory document of the 
conference proposed, among other things, to ‘socialise the production of indus- 
trial raw materials, all key industries, and the basic structure of capitalism, abol- 
ish tariff walls, cancel debts between European nations, and create a European 
banking system with a standard currency. It insisted that ‘it is the mass of the 
workers in the widest sense of the term, who must be called upon to construct the 
United Socialist States of Europe —a historic task that only socialist parties and 
trade unions could assume.” 

The inherent tension between the struggle for socialism and the struggle for 
federalism was, however, palpable; it was best exemplified by the movement’s 
decision, after an internal dispute between ‘moderates’ (who believed that 
European unity could not be achieved by socialists alone) and ‘radical socialists, to 
prioritize the fight for a federal Europe before their fight for a socialist Europe—a 
shift symbolized by the decision to change their name to the Socialist Movement 
for the United States of Europe (MSEUE) in 1947. The movement then decided to 
join the politically plural European Movement led by Sandys, which was seen by 
some of its members as a relinquishing of the socialist strand of their struggle. 
One of the main objectives of the MEUSE was to increase its influence within 
socialist parties, particularly the British Labour Party; Pivert and Mollet hoped 
that it could become a useful instrument to mobilize Labour members in favour 
of a united Europe—a task in which it had very moderate success.” 
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Indeed, as mentioned previously, although they affirmed their attachment to 
the ideal of European unity, the British Labour Party and government refused to 
attend the Hague ‘Congress of Europe’ mostly because the predominantly con- 
servative United Europe Movement was seen as a Tory attempt to disturb the 
unity of the Labour Party and to form a European bloc against the Soviet Union.”* 
The SPD also decided to counsel against attendance. Although this decision dis- 
appointed French socialists like Mollet, who believed that socialists ‘cannot wait 
for Europe to be socialist before seeking to federate it, the SFIO was conflicted 
about acting without the Labour Party and decided to strictly limit participation 
to the Congress on the part of French socialists.” In the following years, the SFIO 
placed great hopes in the new Assembly of the Council of Europe, which it 
expected to use to convince Labour to cooperate on building an interventionist, 
socially ambitious, and redistributive Europe. Although the Strasbourg assembly 
facilitated the structuring of a transnational socialist inter-group deliberating about 
European unity, which entangled socialist parties ‘in a web of mutual expectations 
and obligations, a line divided European socialists into two broad camps: one 
comprising the SFIO and other western European parties in favour of economic 
and political integration, and one including the British Labour Party and the 
Scandinavian countries opposed to supranational European unity.’ 

In sum, the socialist parties and the governments of those countries pursuing 
socialism at home were lending reserved support to European unity, thus weakening 
the chances for anything else than a liberal or capitalist Europe to succeed. In May 
1950, shortly after Shuman’s famous declaration, the National Executive Committee 
of the British Labour Party released a Manifesto on European Unity warning that: 


The Labour Party could never accept any commitments which limited its own or 
others’ freedom to pursue democratic socialism, and to apply the economic con- 
trols necessary to achieve it. [...] No Socialist Party with the prospect of forming 
a government could accept a system by which important fields of national policy 
were surrendered to a supranational European representative authority, since 
such an authority would have a permanent anti-Socialist majority and would 
arouse the hostility of European workers.”® 
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British Labour would thereafter remain hostile to the European Communities 
throughout the 1950s and until the mid-1960s, when a faction of the party turned 
to Europe.” 

However, while British Labour and Scandinavian socialists in government 
were unwilling to take the lead on European unity, the socialist parties of the 
‘Small Europe’ of the ECSC and the EEC gradually started to hope that, despite 
their lack of influence at the national level, they could use a federal Europe to 
their advantage. The Belgian Socialist Party (PSB), the Dutch Labour Party 
(PvdA) and the Luxembourg Socialist Workers’ Party (LSAP), for their part, had 
supported a federal type of European unity since the war.” Despite some internal 
disagreement, hesitation about the Schuman Plan and division over the CED, the 
French socialists of the SFIO were among the most enthusiastic supporters of 
European unity and supranationalism during the postwar years. Among other 
French socialists André Philip, a member of the Assembly of the Council of Europe, 
had been pushing for the creation of a European authority for the steel sector, and 
arguably exerted some influence over French officials, particularly Monnet, in the 
genesis of the Schuman Plan.” Several French socialists, like Blum, Philip, and 
Mollet, would assume leading positions in the European Movement. Mollet, the 
leader of the SFIO until 1969, was a convinced pro-European; he chaired the 
socialist groups of the Council of Europe and the ECSC’s assemblies and presided 
over the Socialist International’s study group on European unity; he was close to 
Monnet and became in 1955 a member of the Comité d’action pour les Etats-Unis 
d Europe (CAEUE) for which he even obtained the SFIO’s official support. 

German socialists were initially much more critical towards European integra- 
tion. Kurt Schumacher, the leader of the SPD until 1952, vigorously opposed any 
plan of European unity that would discriminate against Germany and denounced 
France’s use of European unity to impose hegemony over western Europe. He 
rejected the ECSC, warning against the threats of the four European ‘Cs’: capitalism, 
conservatism, clericalism, and cartels. Schumacher also feared that the Shuman 
Plan would separate Germany from Europe’s socialist-led countries and prevent 
the socialization of West German industry. Not opposed to supranationalism per 
se, SPD leaders opposed the terms of the Schuman Plan. While in 1949 the SFIO, 
worried about losing political and economic control over a revived Germany, 
opposed the latter’s inclusion in a six-nation customs union supported by the 
SPD, in 1950 the SFIO supported the ECSC (and so did the main German union, 
DGB), but the SPD campaigned against it. Later, the SPD opposed the EDC which 
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it considered harmful to the prospects of German reunification. Vivid tensions 
between European socialists in those years—in particular between the SFIO 
and the SPD—did not impede their commitment to the practice of international 
socialism and continued discussions on European unity. °° 

Although they worried about the submergence of socialism within institutions 
dominated by conservative forces in a ‘small Europe without the UK, by the time 
the Treaty of Rome was negotiated in the mid-1950s the socialist parties of ‘the 
Six’ had converged on sustaining a common market. Discussions within the new 
Socialist International, created in 1951, and the Common Assembly of the ECSC’s 
transnational socialist group were essential in bringing about this convergence. "° 
As highlighted by Brian Shaev, the SPD and SFIO’s support for the EEC built 
upon ‘a long tradition of socialist thought on trade liberalisation in transnational 
and national spheres’ based on the classic liberal assumption—adopted by many 
socialists in the interwar period—that free trade promotes peace among nations, 
economic modernization, and lower consumer prices.‘°? During the 1950s, 
German and French socialists overcame their postwar opposition or reservations 
towards economic liberalism and increasingly assimilated economic liberaliza- 
tion to rising living standards for workers. This support for economic liberaliza- 
tion, however, usually presumed, for European socialists, the construction of 
an international economic organization invested with powers to regulate trade; 
supervise international production as well as distribution of food and primary 
resources, consumption, currency, and transport relations; and even unify taxes, 
salaries, and social security legislations. 

When Mollet became Prime Minister of a left-leaning coalition in France in 
January 1956, he and his Foreign Minister, Christian Pineau, took over and played 
an important role in the intergovernmental negotiations that led to the Treaty of 
Rome, insisting that social harmonization and economic integration needed to 
mitigate the negative consequences of trade liberalization.’°’ Despite the rhetoric, 
however, ‘the social aspects of European unity were not a priority for Mollet; who 
was ‘less opposed in principle to a liberal Europe’ than some of his collaborators, 
like Philip or Pivert.’°* Mollet’s concessions on measures aimed at protecting 
workers worried many French socialists who remained concerned about their 
party’s support for the EEC. Yet the SFIO was not the only socialist party in 
government when the Rome treaties were signed. In Belgium and the Netherlands, 
the PSB and PvdA were leading coalition governments with liberal and conservative 
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forces respectively; in Luxembourg, the LSAP was part of a Christian-democrat-led 
coalition government; in Italy, although the Italian Socialist Party (PSI) abstained 
from the vote on the EEC, the right-leaning Italian Democratic Socialist Party 
(PSDI) was in a coalition cabinet with Christian democrats and liberals. Despite 
their very mitigated success in orienting the treaties, socialist parties in the ‘Small 
Europe all voted for the EEC treaty (notwithstanding internal disquiet and hesita- 
tion). Although Christian democrats and Christian social forces dominated EC 
governments in the postwar decades, socialists participated actively in the politics 
of European integration."® But continental socialists never intended to lend their 
support to a liberal Europe merely centred on the reduction of obstacles to exchanges 
between countries. Organized trade, a directed economy, and social harmonization 
were indissociable from liberalized trade in the united Europe they imagined. 

Of course, the socialists’ embrace of trade liberalization and of the EEC should 
also be connected to their de-radicalization during the postwar decades. Although 
it did not happen without controversies and enduring internal dissension, during 
the 1950s and 1960s western European socialist parties progressively abandoned 
Marxist and internationalist principles, definitely embraced liberal democracy, 
and dropped references to revolution and the abolition of capitalism. As the main 
economic problems seemed to have been neutralized by ‘welfare capitalism, 
social democrats abandoned their radical claims and concentrated increasingly 
on improving the conditions of their electorate within the framework of a strong 
wealth-creating capitalism. They ‘put their faith in economic growth, industrial 
prosperity, and rising standards of living, imagining societies where “ideological 
questions” and the “class struggle” had died away.'°° Claims about the ownership 
of the means of production and economic democracy were progressively subor- 
dinated to objectives of full employment, social rights, and reduced inequalities. 
The ‘golden age’ of capitalism also encouraged a move by socialist parties beyond 
their working-class constituencies to attract middle classes which were growing 
as a result of the economic boom, in an attempt to define themselves gradually as 
catch-all parties of ‘the people.” The confirmation of this revisionist trend 
famously came at the SPD’s 1959 Congress in Bad Godesberg, when the party 
explicitly confirmed its shift away from its Marxist heritage and affirmed its com- 
mitment to the liberal market economy.'®* 
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Most importantly, however, behind the pro-European socialists’ support for 
European integration despite its predominantly liberal and capitalist traits were 
two fundamental assumptions. One was that the Common Market did not pre- 
clude the construction of a socialist Europe—on the contrary, it provided oppor- 
tunities, for instance regarding economic planning and agricultural policy. The 
second was that, to realize their ambitions for a socialist Europe, they would need 
to work together to transform it—a rather difficult task given the lack of interest 
of the British and Scandinavian Left. As underlined by Imlay, European socialists’ 
‘faith in socialist internationalism’ was rather bold given their scarce ability to 
shape European institutions hitherto and—above all—since ‘European socialists 
never worked out a clear project for a socialist Europe, satisfying themselves 
instead with general references to planning or dirigisme.’® Elaborating such a 
shared project offering an alternative approach to European unity would be one 
of the main tasks of European socialists and, more broadly, of the European Left 
during the following years. 
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1968, 1969: Social Protest, 


European ‘Revival’ 


It is very clear, moreover, that the progressive construction of a 
Europe can only be achieved through a deeper adhesion of the work- 
ing masses—an adhesion which implies a real European social policy 
that means something clear and substantial for these masses. In other 
words, in order to gain the popular support that it has lacked up to 
now, Europe must give a more important place to social policy." 


During the 1960s, the European Commission adopted tools to measure European 
public opinion. From 1962, it commissioned occasional surveys in all member 
countries of the EC, which were carried out by national polling institutes asking 
the same questions in each country. Although these polls revealed a firm consen- 
sus in favour of European unification, they also highlighted that European popu- 
lations ‘pro-European’ feeling was directly proportional to their social status. 
People with higher professional positions, higher levels of education, and higher 
incomes were more likely to support European unification and the EC, while the 
‘working masses’ were much more reluctant.” In a way, these surveys substanti- 
ated criticisms that had depicted European unification as an elite-driven project— 
had a ‘Europe of business’ taken the lead at the expense of a ‘workers’ Europe’? 
The conception of the European Economic Community, as laid out in the 
Treaty of Rome in 1957, had relied mostly on the idea that economic liberaliza- 
tion would naturally lead to prosperity, increased social welfare and perhaps har- 
monization of social regimes within the Community. By the late 1960s, however, 
this liberal theory was less and less convincing. The ‘May 1968’ insurrection in 
France, with the greatest general strike in the country’s history, would be only the 
most famous episode of a remarkable outburst of social conflict across the continent 
in the late 1960s and 1970s and, coupled with a slowdown in the unique economic 
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growth that had characterized the so-called ‘golden age’ signalled a profound 
crisis of the ‘postwar compromise’. As such, ‘Europe’ could hardly remain 
unaffected by this powerful wave of contestation which, together with the low 
support of working classes for the ongoing European unification process, pushed 
European elites to grant more attention to the ‘social dimension’ of their European 
construction. 

This included the party elites of the European Left. As explained in the previ- 
ous chapter, the European non-communist forces of the Left, at least in the ‘Six, 
had almost unanimously supported the creation of the EEC because they believed 
that they could turn it into a socialist project. The social contestation wave of the 
late 1960s therefore also constituted a wake-up call for them, when they realized, 
among other things, that they had yet been unable to work out a clear project and 
an effective strategy for a socialist Europe that went beyond general invocations 
of a ‘planned’ or ‘organized’ Europe—one that could offer an alternative approach 
to European integration. 


The Spirit of 1968 and Europe’s Social Deficit 


By the late 1960s, a combination of changes led European socialists, the European 
Left, and European political elites more broadly to engage in a rethinking of the 
scope and socio-economic purpose of European integration, and to reopen the 
questions of the interaction between social policies and economic liberalization 
and of the ‘social dimension’ of European integration. 

One of the main reasons for this was the wave of protests that hit western 
Europe and the rest of the world during the 1960s. This protest movement was 
marked by a revival of labour militancy, as two important European-wide strike 
cycles affected most western European countries during 1960-4 and 1968-73.’ 
The second cycle, which was remarkably strong in terms of days struck, participa- 
tion, and combativity, touched France in May-June 1968, Italy during the 1969 
‘autumno caldo, West Germany in 1971, Finland in 1972, and Holland in 1973. Its 
magnitude had never been paralleled in the postwar decades. Although the intensity 
of work stoppages varied considerably between countries, the intense industrial 
conflict of the late 1960s was a Europe-wide phenomenon. Concomitantly, at the 
end of the 1960s, came rising inflation rates. Whether these were a consequence 
of increased wage pressure from the workers, or of other factors of capitalist 
disorder like the excessive power of big firms or the external pressure of the 
inflationary spiral of the US investment in the Vietnam War, has been subject to 
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political and scholarly debate. In any case, governments and central banks often 
responded to inflationary pressure by adopting wage restraints and deflationary 
policies; whereas employers sought to contain wages and cut costs by rationaliz- 
ing work practices—for instance, trying to increase productivity by speeding up 
assembly lines. These responses in turn exacerbated workers’ discontent and fed 
the revival of working-class militancy.’ 

Workers’ protests, from both private and public sectors, took the form of major 
official strikes, demonstrations, wildcat actions, spontaneous workers’ meetings, 
occupations of factories, and the sabotage of production plants. The claims behind 
this revival of working-class militancy were plentiful and varied geographically 
and between different groups of workers (skilled blue-collar workers, unskilled 
and low-paid labour, often immigrant or female workers). Mainly, workers 
demanded higher wages, improved working conditions, and shorter working time. 
Surrounding these core demands was a wider set of issues, like less hierarchical 
and discriminating forms of management, levelling of pay scales, and claims for 
greater workers’ control, for instance over the work process and the speed of 
assembly lines—what was produced and how. This renewed aspiration to increase 
the political weight of the workers in the economy and reclaim control over the 
means of production contrasted with the relative de-politicization that character- 
ized the postwar compromise. Importantly, wildcat actions and the demand for 
‘industrial democracy’ represented a contestation not only to employers and gov- 
ernments: it was also a challenge to the established trade unions and to their his- 
torical political allies, the parties of the Left.° 

At the same time, in the late 1960s student protests emerged across most of the 
Western world, with particular strength in West Germany, France, Italy, Holland, 
and Sweden, involving the occupation of university buildings and (sometimes 
intense) street demonstrations with improvised barricades. The youth revolts 
expressed values of strong anti-authoritarianism and declared anti-capitalism, a 
rejection of codes of behaviour, bureaucracy, and outdated and selective educa- 
tion systems, and claims for world peace and for a sexual revolution—values that 
were partly inspired by the ‘anti-establishment’ counterculture that had emerged 
in the US and the UK in the 1960s, symbolized by the hippie movement and 
influential pop music bands like the Beatles. They intersected with the emergence 
of other social movements: civil rights movements, LGBT rights movements, 
peace movements, environmental movements, and the emergence of a mass and 
transnational feminist movement—the so-called ‘second wave’ of feminism—which 
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exposed structural, institutionalized, and sometimes disguised forms of sexism, 
racism, imperialism, and other forms of oppression.’ This period also saw the 
affirmation of a new generation of renowned Marxist intellectuals such as 
E. P. Thompson and Eric Hobsbawm in Britain, and ‘a flowering of studies on the 
works of the young Marx, Rosa Luxemburg, Antonio Gramsci, Georg Lukacs, 
Karl Korsch, and many others.* It was the era of the so-called New Left. 

Crucially, all these overlapping social mobilizations—despite their internal 
conflicts—revealed that the economic successes of postwar state-managed capit- 
alism, although buttressed by the welfare state and legitimized by liberal democracy, 
were not sufficient to satisfy European societies. The protests were in different 
ways a contestation of the conservative, patriarchal, and discriminatory nature of 
the state, including the Keynesian welfare state, and its lack of inclusiveness. 
Women’s movements, for instance, contested the bread-winning model supported 
by the welfare state and their assignation to the roles of caregivers in the private 
sphere, and demanded better access to education and employment, as well as an 
expansion of public care services and higher wages. Environmental movements 
denounced the devastating effects of productivism on the environment. As sug- 
gested by Eley, ‘public ownership without public participation, planning without 
democracy, and a welfare state without popular accountability had made reform, 
after the war, ‘an unfinished thing, bureaucratic and paternalistic superstructures 
lacking democratic roots.’ In short, those various forms of left-wing activism 
contributed to delegitimizing the postwar ‘social compromise’ 

This could not be completely ignored by European political elites. In order to 
reassert their authority, the different constituents of the postwar compromise— 
governments, parties, trade unions, etc.—needed to meet some of the new 
demands. The social outburst of the late 1960s posed particular ideological and 
strategical problems to the forces of the ‘old Left, which in most cases remained 
unable to build organic links with the protests and were often criticized for their 
centralized and hierarchical structures, and for their connivence with the estab- 
lished order. This was particularly true for European social democracy, as the 
explosion of social conflict reawakened the questions of revolution, capitalism, 
and its possible alternatives—and demonstrated to all that class conflict was not 
over. The return of working-class militancy and the various social movements 
revived the dispute between ‘revisionists —who believed that the era of working- 
class conflict had come to an end, wanted to abandon a strict class identity in favour 
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of parties of ‘the people, and embraced welfare capitalism—and ‘traditionalists, 
who held on to a labour class party, in line with the overarching principles of 
Marxist thought, and wanted to overcome capitalism. The revisionist view, which 
had dominated since the late 1950s, appeared challenged by the anti-capitalist 
stance of the new contestations, as did the socialist parties ‘race to the centre"? 
Together with social contestation, by the late 1960s mounting inflation and 
declining profitability signalled that the postwar ‘golden age’ might be coming to 
an end. The 1950s and 1960s had been the heyday of extensive growth in western 
European countries. Growth depended greatly on investment, which in turn 
depended on ‘the postwar bargain of wage restraint in return for the retention of 
profits.*’ Intensification of wage and price inflation would thus inevitably threaten 
postwar stability. Between 1966 and 1969, nominal wages rose by 11 per cent in 
Italy and Denmark, 13 per cent in the Netherlands, and 15 per cent in Ireland. Of 
course, given the increase in consumer prices, real wages only rose by about half 
that amount. As wages increased, productivity growth slowed and profits were 
squeezed, therefore undermining investment. There was, concomitantly, a satur- 
ation of western European consumption markets, which led to an exhaustion of 
the Fordist model of production.” These factors, combined with an increase in 
raw material import prices, all contributed to the incipient economic slowdown. 
Meanwhile, as a response to rising production costs, European companies 
gradually began to relocate production plants to countries where the labour sup- 
ply was cheaper, social conditions worse, trade unions weaker, and fiscal pressure 
lower. New technologies also appeared which decreased the need for labour on 
production lines. By the late 1960s, unemployment rates were starting to rise 
again. At the same time, monetary turmoil appeared in some western European 
countries like France and the UK, where the pound was devalued in 1967 and the 
franc in 1968 and 1969. In West Germany, the deutschmark was revalued against 
all other European currencies in October. This nurtured fears about the sustain- 
ability of the international monetary system, which was based on the Bretton 
Woods agreements of pegged but adjustable exchange rates. These signs of eco- 
nomic slowdown and instability in the international financial system added to the 
perception that the postwar era of welfare capitalism was under strain. In the 
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following years, the search for stabilization, new macroeconomic recipes, and an 
alternative ‘social contract’ thus became recurrent themes in political discourse 
both at national and, as will be shown in the following chapters, at European level. 

Indeed, these first signs of economic slowdown and monetary turmoil also 
raised fears about the negative impact they might have on trade liberalization and 
on the EC, as they affected the functioning of the Common Agricultural Policy 
(CAP) and of the Common Market. For sure, by the late 1960s the circulation of 
goods had increased significantly, prompted by trade liberalization within GATT 
(especially after the completion of the Kennedy Round of negotiations in 1967) 
and the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD, for- 
merly OEEC), and within regional agreements such as the EEC and EFTA. In 
addition, internal tariff barriers had been eliminated within the Common Market 
by 1 July 1968, a year and a half ahead of schedule, and some of the EFTA countries 
were knocking at the door of the EC. But the expansion of trade was grounded in 
the stability of the international monetary framework. By the end of the 1960s, 
increasingly, ‘questions were raised about whether the golden age of export-led 
growth and even the European Community itself could survive its demise, as 
slower growth announced more adjustment difficulties in the labour market and 
therefore ‘greater resistance to trade liberalization and increasing resort to non- 
tariff protection’ * In short, social unrest could indirectly put the EC at risk. 

In fact, to some extent social contestation was also a reaction to the reinforcing 
of economic competition within the Common Market. In France, for instance, 
since the late 1950s de Gaulle (back in power since 1958) and his successive gov- 
ernments had made important efforts with a view to completing of the Common 
Market, in order to increase the competitiveness of the country’s economy vis-a- 
vis other EC member states and cope with public deficit and balance of payment 
issues. Hence, whereas employers in sectors most exposed to international trade 
imposed wage restraint and increased productivity, the French government was 
adopting stability plans and anti-inflationary policies. Limiting wage increases 
and public spending and hindering public intervention that could have countered 
rising unemployment, this economic pressure affected the French social climate. 
Although there were plenty of other motives, the policies of economic convergence 
applied by EC member states—while wages and social benefits continued to differ 
across borders—indirectly helped to pave the way for the social protests of 1968."* 
A couple of months after the heyday of the French protests, in a conference speech 
he gave in Heidelberg in July, former West German Chancellor Erhard emphasized 
the important differences in wages between French and German workers, the latter 
earning much higher net salaries. Even a convinced ordoliberal like Erhard could 
not help but see that the old question of harmonization of wages, working time, 
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and social policies in relation to economic liberalization and integration was 
re-emerging.” 

The question of the social dimension of European integration had been more 
or less buried since the signature of the Treaty of Rome. Between the establish- 
ment of the EEC in 1958 and the end of a transitional period on 31 December 
1969, the application of the different measures included in the treaty was quite 
uneven. The liberalization of trade between member states was achieved quickly 
(although still imperfectly), and the principle of free competition—clearly 
enshrined in the treaties, which for instance prescribed controlling cartels, moni- 
toring potential abuse of monopolies, and strictly limiting state aid—was progres- 
sively applied. During the early 1960s, the European Commission managed to 
prepare the way for a common competition policy that drew largely on ordolib- 
eral ideas, with the support of the German and Dutch governments. The German 
Commissioner for Competition, Hans von der Groeben, worked closely with 
ordoliberal experts like Müller-Armack himself. Although in practice it applied 
unevenly and member countries found ways of favouring some industrial sectors 
and cartels (to encourage ‘national champions’), this emerging competition policy 
became one of the bedrocks of the EEC.*ć Alongside liberalization measures, 
from 1959 onwards the French Commissioner for Economics and Financial Affairs, 
Robert Marjolin, was striving to put forward broad macroeconomic coordination 
through an ‘organized Europe (‘Europe organisée’) that would complement market 
opening.’’ In the 1960s this vision gave birth to projects to coordinate member 
states’ economic, monetary, and industrial policies. Despite the creation of a 
number of programmes and committees, such as the ‘medium-term economic 
policy committee’ tasked to draft ‘medium-term economic policy programmes, 
those projects remained rather exploratory and—importantly—the trade unions’ 
demands to be included in these committees were not satisfied.'* 
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Besides competition policy, another important achievement of the EEC in its 
early phase was of course the creation of the CAP in 1962, following four years of 
hard negotiations between member countries and strong pressure by the French 
government. The CAP relied on a strong ‘mercantilist’ or ‘protectionist’ stance— 
heavily taxing extra-EC imports while generously subsidizing exports of agricul- 
tural products. Price policy and European subsidies allowed the protection of 
European agriculture and the maintenance of farmers’ incomes, but also encour- 
aged modernization and increased productivity. The CAP would take more than 
two-thirds of the EEC budget—through the European Agricultural Guidance and 
Guarantee Fund (EAGGF)—until the 1980s. Although it was designed to back 
productivist reform of European agriculture to the detriment of small farms and 
the environment, it certainly introduced the first and largest financial solidarity 
mechanism between member states and also supported farmers’ incomes and 
activities, which led Ann-Christina Knudsen to argue that ‘it may be possible to 
see the CAP as the European Rescue of the agricultural welfare state. +? 

Regarding social policy, in contrast, few tangible results were reached during 
those years. Although each European institution had its own group, committee, 
or department dedicated to ‘European social affairs, social policy remained a 
weak field of Community policy.” At the CJEC, there were no judges specialized 
in social law from 1958—when judge Petrus Serrarens, former Secretary General 
of the ICFTU (1920-52), got excluded from the court before the end of his man- 
date (1952-8)—up until the 1980s. Perhaps consequently, there was no clear 
existing European jurisprudence in the field of social law until the mid-1970s, 
and social and labour law remained extremely marginal within the emerging 
discipline of European law." Some timid efforts to start applying—let alone 
extending—Community competences in the social field came mainly from the 
Commission, the EP, the EESC, and the Italian government, which saw the 
Common Market as an opportunity to launch a strategy of emigrating-labour- 
based growth.”* Within the European Commission and the EP, social affairs 
were entrusted in large part to personalities linked to national social policy 
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making—such as administrators of social welfare systems, trade unionists, or 
lawyers—who were often part of the pre-existing transnational nébuleuse of social 
policy promoters and had worked in other international institutions. Their 
resources were, however, limited. At the European Commission, for instance, 
the Directorate-General (DG) for Social Affairs was much smaller than the 
Competition and Agricultural DGs.” 

Much of the initial work of the new European institutions regarding social 
affairs was employed in defining and framing the frontiers of ‘European social 
policy. Until the late 1960s, the European Commissions DG for Social Affairs— 
‘DGV’—was very cautious in its interpretation of the Treaty of Romes social 
dimension, which it deemed unclear. It invested considerable resources and time 
in mobilizing experts, collecting data, and organizing international seminars and 
conferences (regarding social security regimes and legislation, working time, 
wages, youth employment, social ‘harmonization; collective agreements, etc.), 
and in establishing a working routine with the social partners and with the other 
Community bodies. In its first memorandum on social policy in 1959, the 
Commission identified few fields of action as its domains of competence: free 
movement of labour, the activities of the ESF, vocational training in the agricul- 
tural sector, and a vaguely defined ‘coordination of economic and social policies 
of the member states.”* 

During the transitional period, the only social policies envisaged in the Treaty 
of Rome that were actually activated concerned free movement of workers, 
including access to social benefits for migrant workers, and the creation and 
operation of the ESF—‘both strictly functional to the opening of the Common 
Market and both with obvious operating limits’? Between 1958 and 1970, the 
European Commissions DGV was assigned to Italian Commissioners: Giuseppe 
Petrilli (1958-60), a Christian democrat trained in mathematics and statistics, 
and later Lionello Levi Sandri (1960-70), an expert in labour law with close ties 
to the Italian Democratic Socialist Party (PSDI). In line with the preoccupation of 
their government, their main concern was to set in motion a policy that would 
enable unemployed Italian labour to relocate to other parts of the Community, 
where labour was needed. 

According to articles 48 and 49 of the Treaty of Rome, free movement of labour 
was to be established before the end of the transitional period. This implied 
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suppressing any form of nationality-based discrimination between member states’ 
workers regarding access to employment, remuneration, working conditions, and 
eligibility. This issue, however, raised significant resistance by member-state gov- 
ernments, and it was not until 1968 that the Council adopted the first substantial 
decision in the field.*® Until then, several years of preparatory studies and discus- 
sions took place in European institutions which focused, for instance, on the 
problem of removing priority for national workers in access to employment, or 
on reducing waiting time and facilitating procedures for the issuance of work 
permits. To encourage and ease movement of workers between member states— 
through the progressive definition of a Community ‘employment policy —a number 
of organs were created. In 1961, a European Coordination Bureau was created 
under the control of the Commission; it was intended to collect offers of vacan- 
cies and of unemployed workers from the various member states, and to match 
supply with demand. In addition, a Consultative Committee (composed of repre- 
sentatives of governments, trade unions, and employers’ organizations) and a 
Technical Committee (composed of government representatives) were set up 
with the task of advising the Commission in this field.”” 

Directly related to the question of free movement of labour was the question of 
the rights that a worker could enjoy when moving from one country to another. 
Discussions were particularly difficult on this question: the difficulty consisted 
in deciding which country—host or origin—was responsible for paying social 
benefits to EC migrant workers and their families when they moved around the 
Community (country of employment or residence), and which regime should 
apply. Immigration countries with high social benefits, like France, Belgium, and 
Germany, whose temporary workers would later go back to emigration countries 
with low levels of unemployment and family allowances, preferred to outsource 
the payment or to calculate social benefits according to the country of origin’s 
laws. Emigration countries with low social allowances like Italy advocated the 
reverse system. A timid achievement only came in 1971, when the member states 
adopted a resolution that imposed the application of the laws of the country of 
employment, with a temporary exception regarding family allowance for France, 
which continued to calculate the allowances on the rate of the country of resi- 
dence (a solution that was supposed then to be renegotiated in 1973, but lasted 
until the late 1980s).”* 
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In the same vein, since its establishment in 1961 the activity of the ESF 
concentrated on promoting geographical and inter-professional mobility of labour. 
The ESF was managed by the Commission with the consultancy of a tripartite 
committee. Before its first reform in 1972, the ESF mainly focused on co-financing 
vocational training courses to support regional mobility and reconversion. 
Between 1960 and 1970, 154.2 million European Units of Account—admittedly a 
very meagre amount—were allocated to this end.” During the 1960s, the ESF 
proved to be quite inefficient and numerous applications could not be satisfied. 
Several attempts were made to propose its reform, in part under the insistence of 
the EP. However, not least because of the reluctance of countries like France and 
Germany, and because of tensions between the member states, the ESF’s activities 
remained very limited.*° 

Aside from that, by the end of the transition period most social policies envis- 
aged in the Treaty of Rome remained inactivated. Attempts to implement article 
119 on equal pay between men and women by the end of 1961, as the treaty ori- 
ginally envisaged, failed. In 1959 the Commission launched its first initiative and 
started consultations on the matter, but divergences of views between member 
countries and between experts prevailed. Consultations with social partners also 
revealed important discrepancies between official national legislation and the 
actual state of things regarding equal pay and working conditions, which contrib- 
uted, together with a favourable economic conjuncture and its priority interest in 
the implementation of the CAP, to convincing the French government to relax its 
pressure on the issue. By the end of 1961, the issue was postponed to an eventual 
more auspicious moment; by the end of the decade, it remained unheeded.*? 

Besides, trade unions’ association with policy and decision making in the EEC 
was weaker than had been the case within the previously created ECSC. Contrary 
to the demands of the trade unions, the Treaty of Rome only established three 
forms of participation by the unions in the institutional architecture of the EEC 
(in the EESC, the Social Fund Committee, and through consultation by the 
Commission on some social questions as stipulated by article 118). Despite 
their best efforts, trade unions did not manage to secure a seat in the college of 
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Commissioners or to obtain parity of representation within the EESC; they were 
kept out of the discussions of the Council of Ministers, including regarding labour 
and social affairs;*? and even lost their right to co-opt a judge at the ECJ in 1958 
when Serrarens was excluded from the reshuffled court.*? Although during the 
1950s and 1960s a number of trade unionists or former trade unionists worked in 
European institutions (in the Commissions DGV and in the EP’s Social Affairs 
Committee, for instance), trade unions were marginalized in European institu- 
tional arrangements.** 

There were several reasons why, from its creation in 1958 until the late 1960s, 
the EEC’s delimitation of social policy was very narrow, and its action in the 
social field very limited. One reason is a lack of resources available to the 
Commission and its lack of legal competences in the social field. It was not until 
1970 that the EEC received its own resources directly from import taxes and value 
added tax (VAT). This meant more dependence on governments, which had to 
agree on each of its expenses. The High Authority of the ECSC, thanks to its own 
resources, was able to adopt a rather proactive stance and to finance ambitious 
social programmes. In particular, in 1954 it managed to establish a housing pro- 
gramme financing the construction, acquisition, and renovation of housing for 
workers in the coal and steel industries by granting long-term loans at very low 
interest rates. To finance the loans, the High Authority created a ‘Special Reserve’ 
fund financed by its own resources and by fines and interest rates. In order to 
launch this programme despite the absence of juridical provision in the Treaty of 
Paris for social housing, the High Authority relied on article 54, which authorized 
it to finance programmes, works, and infrastructures that would directly contrib- 
ute to improving the productivity of the coal and steel industries. Hundreds of 
thousands of units of social housing were co-financed this way, allowing workers 
to become owners on relatively good financial terms.* Despite support from the 
European Parliamentary Assembly and the EESC, the EEC Commission did not 
have the financial means to autonomously implement this kind of interpretation 
of the Treaty of Rome. 
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Besides financing social housing, the ECSC was able to adopt some measures 
in the fields of vocational training and relocation (including temporary income 
maintenance), and health and security at work (it heralded legislation in these 
two sectors after the deadly 1956 mining accident in Marcinelle in Belgium). 
Furthermore, when the coal and steel sectors started to decline at the end of the 
1950s due to growing oil competition, the ECSC was able to develop large-scale 
reconversion support schemes; firms were encouraged to permanently change 
their activity and could receive provisions to temporarily maintain their staff sal- 
ary during reconversion.” Scholars generally emphasize that the social provisions 
of the Treaty of Rome—mostly non-binding and providing the EEC with no legis- 
lating prerogatives—were more restrictive than those of the ECSC treaty.*” This 
point should be nuanced, however, as the Treaty of Rome did introduce some 
important new clauses such as equal pay for men and women (article 119), which 
were simply not implemented for lack of commitment by the member states 
within the Council. 

In fact, the main reason for the social deficit of the EEC was a lack of political 
will, primarily from member states. Social rights and benefits differed greatly 
between each country and made discussions on coordination particularly ardu- 
ous. Aside from Italy, most governments were uninterested in or hostile to the 
creation of a ‘European social policy’ during the 1960s, since they either wanted 
to avoid new financial solidarity engagements or considered that Community 
interference with national welfare policies could have threatened domestic polit- 
ical and social balances. In the years following the signature of the treaty, the 
French government quickly lost its initial interest in the application of social 
harmonization clauses after Mollet handed power over to de Gaulle.’ French 
concern about the negative impact of its higher social protection on the competi- 
tiveness of its industries quickly vanished with the economic upswing that fol- 
lowed the 1958 devaluations. Meanwhile, German wages and social expenditure 
were also rising, restraining the gap between the two countries. The incentives for 
social harmonization therefore decreased, in part due to the success of the 
Common Market. The economic ‘miracle’ of these years therefore temporarily 
neutralized the contradiction between economic liberalization and social welfare. 
As a result, article 100, which conferred powers on the Community to harmonize 
such national laws that affected the Common Market, was never mobilized in 
the social field. As Scharpf argues, this ‘road not taker’ led increasingly to the 
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‘de-coupling of economic integration and social-protection issues’ and to the 
assertion of ‘negative integration —the removal of tariffs, quantitative restrictions, 
and other barriers to trade or obstacles to free and undistorted competition— 
over ‘positive integration —the creation of measures aimed at intervening directly 
in the economy—leading to a dominance of the liberal aspects of the EC over its 
interventionist dimensions.” 

Therefore, any effort to increase the social competences and budget of the EEC 
met obstruction. During the 1960s, for instance, under the impetus of Lionello 
Levi Sandri, the Commission, backed by the EESC and the EP, drew up plans to 
promote exchanges between young trainees, as well as policies and an action pro- 
gramme on vocational training.“ The projects provoked lukewarm reactions 
from a number of governments, especially those of France and Germany, which 
already had good retraining programmes and were not keen to pay for the 
retraining of Italian labour. As in the case of the ESF, the French government was 
also highly critical towards the political implications of such initiatives: the pro- 
posals implied enhancement of the Commissions powers and competences, to 
which the French government was fiercely opposed. From the end of 1962, the 
tensions between the Commission and the Council started to increase around 
the division of their respective prerogatives, not least in the social field. By the 
mid-1960s, due to increasing tensions between the French government (and by 
extension the Council) and the European Commission, Community social policy 
was in a deadlock. Between December 1964 and November 1966, there were no 
meetings of the ministers for social affairs in the Council.“ 

Aside from political will, what was really missing until the late 1960s was social 
pressure for the development of the ‘social dimension of the EC. In the 1950s and 
1960s, the ‘Six’ were dominated by Christian-democratic, Gaullist, and liberal 
forces; this ‘party-political centre of gravity’ certainly had an influence on the 
political economy of the EEC and worked to the advantage of a liberal Europe.” 
But the governments’ reluctance was not the only motive. European trade unions 
and the European Left initially lacked organization and concrete policy proposals 
at the EC level. The trade unions’ scarce association with the decision-making 
process of the Community gave them even less leverage to put forward demands 
for social measures. This started to change at the end of the 1960s, when the 
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social, economic, and political stability that characterized the postwar years 
started to give way. 


The Left’s (Crippled) European Turn 


By the late 1960s, the diverse components of the European Left started rethink 
their position and strategy towards European integration and institutions. 
European socialists became increasingly worried about the path that European 
integration was taking and about their own ability to adjust it. As explained in the 
previous chapter, despite internal dissensions, by the late 1950s European social- 
ists within ‘the Six’ had already converged on their support to the Common 
Market. The Italian PSI—the only socialist party in western Europe that was not 
part of the pro-Atlantic Socialist International until 1969 because of its ties to 
Italian communists and the Soviet Union—had been the only socialist party to 
abstain in the vote on the Treaty of Rome. During the 1960s the PSI increasingly 
supported the European integration process, especially after it broke with the 
communist camp in 1957 (partly as a result of the Soviet repression of the 
Budapest insurrection one year earlier), moved closer to the Christian Democratic 
Party and became part of a coalition government for the first time in 1963.“ 
Besides, a number of social-democratic and labour party leaders of Sweden, 
Norway, and even the UK had gradually abandoned their conviction that the EC 
was antagonistic to their agendas. By the end of the 1960s, ‘the well-connected 
centre-right leadership of these parties, which had built up extensive networks, 
thought membership was consistent with their programmatic objectives, as did 
Danish and Finnish Social Democrats.** European socialists’ support for the EEC 
was founded on a belief in the Treaty of Rome’s open-ended nature— ‘though per- 
haps not socialist itself, the Common Market supposedly did not preclude the 
development of a socialist Europe —and on the conviction that ‘it was European 
socialists, working together, who would transform the EEC into a socialist project.“ 
In order to do so, however, socialist parties needed to harmonize their European 
policies and to work out a clear project for a socialist Europe. By the late 1960s, 
they realized that they had hitherto largely failed to meet this collective challenge. 
During the second half of the 1960s, the socialist parties of the two main countries 
of the EC—West Germany and France—underwent important changes that led 
them to better define their European policy. In West Germany, after three years of 
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‘Great Coalition’ with the Christian Democratic Union (CDU), the SPD won the 
elections in September 1969. The new Chancellor, Willy Brandt, had earned 
growing fame first as a journalist in his Scandinavian exile during the Nazi 
regime, then as Governing Mayor of West Berlin (1957-66), and finally as Vice- 
Chancellor and Foreign Affairs Minister (1966-9). Although he was originally 
considered as one of the leaders of the right wing of the party and had built 
important contacts with US progressive elites—including with President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy himself—during his chancellorship (1969-74) Brandt's first 
foreign policy priority was to implement the so-called Ostpolitik, an effort to 
break with the boldly anti-Soviet and anti-communist policies pursued by the 
Christian Democrats in government from 1949 to 1969 and to normalize rela- 
tions with eastern Europe, particularly the GDR. Ostpolitik profoundly modified 
the then established Cold War division of the world into two blocs and pioneered 
western Europe’s opening towards the East.“ Brandt was also a staunch European 
federalist and a member of Monnet’s Action Committee for the United States of 
Europe. Hence, (western) European integration was not absent from the SPD’s 
agenda.“ The SPD’s experience in government pushed the party to reflect upon 
its European policy, to try and define it more precisely, and to start advocating, as 
explained in the last section of this chapter, the development of a more ‘social’ Europe. 

In France, between 1965 and 1971 a redefinition of French socialism took place 
that culminated with the creation, at its famous Epinay Congress in 1971, of the 
new Parti socialiste (PS); this reconfiguration occasioned a repositioning on 
European questions. In a first phase, between 1965 and 1968, it led the main currents 
of the non-communist Left, gathering together in the Fédération de la gauche 
démocratique et socialiste (FGDS), to broadly agree on their support for 
European integration and the Common Market. However, during those years 
French socialists were increasingly concerned about the consolidation of a free- 
market Europe of the ‘merchants, while their hopes for a common market based 
on the principles of economic planning and full employment were disappointed.** 
Later, the different components of the socialist family—except for the Parti social- 
iste unifié (PSU) but including some ‘social Christians’ close to the erstwhile 
Christian trade union, the French Democratic Confederation of Labour (CFDT), 
de-confessionalized after 1964—united in the new PS under François Mitterrand’s 
leadership. Mitterrand promoted a union of the Left including the communists. 
This would lead to a more articulate (and much more critical) attitude to the EEC 
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with the adoption of a common programme of the Left between the PS, the PCF, 
and the centre-left Mouvement des radicaux de gauche (MRG) in 1972. It was in 
part the result of the labour mobilization and bottom-up pressure for unity of the 
late 1960s and of the serious blow that the communists and socialists received in 
the 1968 elections held in the aftermath of the May events, which saw a reasser- 
tion of the Centre-Right; both things facilitated a unity of the trade union move- 
ment (between the communist-controlled CGT and the CFDT), and of the parties 
of the Left.” 

Meanwhile, the question of the coordination of western European socialist 
parties became more pressing. Throughout the 1940s, 1950s, and 1960s, western 
European socialists had met, cooperated, and discussed European integration 
within several platforms and through the constitution of transnational networks. 
Despite the very limited competences of the Socialist International, the ‘practice 
of socialist internationalism’ never ceased to exist; it took place within the 
Socialist International and its ‘European study group; within economic experts 
conferences, political foundations such as the SPD’s Friedrich Ebert Foundation 
in Bonn, and transnational movements like the MSEUE, as well as within nascent 
European organizations such as the Socialist Intergroup at the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe and the Socialist Group of the Common 
Assembly of the ECSC, which later became the Socialist Group of the European 
Parliament (SGEP).*° In 1957, the six socialist parties of the ECSC-EEC-Euratom 
had also decided to create a Liaison Bureau for the Socialist Parties of the EC, 
based in Luxembourg, to encourage closer and more permanent cooperation. The 
aim of the Liaison Bureau was to promote the exchange of information between 
its socialist and social-democratic members, so as to seek common positions on 
EC policy. It would also organize biannual congresses. The SGEP and the Liaison 
Bureau worked in cooperation with the Socialist International. 

Until the end of the 1960s, however, efforts to increase party coordination had 
proved largely unsuccessful. At the beginning of the 1960s, the socialist parties of 
the EC had expressed an increasing will for cooperation and tried to draft a ‘com- 
mon European programme; without much success. Their efforts met with several 
obstacles. First, decisions in the Liaison Bureau had to be taken unanimously, 
which led to the adoption of resolutions that generally expressed little more than 
a lowest common denominator position. Besides, the decisions and resolutions of 


+ Mitterrand’s FGDS had lost sixty-one seats, with 16.5 per cent of the votes; the PCF lost thirty- 
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working-class votes than the PCF. See, for instance, Sassoon, One Hundred Years of Socialism, 401. 

°° Imlay, The Practice of Socialist Internationalism, ch. 7; Christian Salm, Transnational Socialist 
Networks in the 1970s: European Community Development Aid and Southern Enlargement (Basingstoke: 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2016), ch. 1. 
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the Bureau were non-binding for its member parties. Its financial and human 
resources were also scant. Importantly, moreover, there was no consensus within 
the Liaison Bureau about what a truly socialist European policy should be: its 
members disagreed, for instance, on whether and to what extent the EEC should 
intervene directly in the economy of its member states—French socialists favoured 
high interventionism whereas other members ruled it out.* 

As a matter of fact, behind the façade, a decade after the creation of the EEC 
the socialist parties of ‘the Six’ had been unable to articulate their socialist ideol- 
ogy and their support for European unity into a coherent project to transform the 
EEC into a socialist Europe. On 23 March 1967, the socialist parties of the EC 
organized a public event in Paris to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the signa- 
ture of the Treaty of Rome, which was attended by important figures like Mollet 
and Levi Sandri.** But the 1966 congress of the socialist parties of the EC in Berlin 
highlighted disagreements between the member parties, after which no congress 
would be held until 1971. Sassoon’s severe assertion that Europeanism occupied 
‘the foreign policy void of the Left’ and that ‘there was no significant debate at all 
on the European Community among the socialist parties of the EEC’ is severe but 
not quite inaccurate.** 

Facing this state of affairs, at the end of the 1960s renewed efforts emerged to 
enhance cooperation structures among socialist parties of the EC, to give the 
Liaison Bureau more powers, and to work towards a common socialist European 
policy.” In May 1969, a group of leading social democrats of different countries— 
mostly from the ‘inner Six’ but also including UK Labour Party representatives— 
met under the chairmanship of PvdA member and Member of the European 
Parliament (MEP) Henk Vredeling. Vredeling was a convinced European federal- 
ist who believed that there was a political void at EC level that could only be filled 
by the empowerment of the EP and the creation of unified Europe-wide political 
parties that would be able to politicize and influence EC policy making.” To him, 
the inability of ‘progressive’ parties to merge at EC level and to constitute a sister 
party for the European trade unions explained why a Community of ‘laissez-faire, 


52 According to Gérard Bossuat, ‘Les Euro-Socialistes de la SFIO, réseaux et influence, 420. On the 
evolution and internal limitations of the Liaison Bureau, see in particular Salm, Transnational Socialist 
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55 See Wendy A. Brusse, “The Dutch Socialist Party, in Socialist Parties and the Question of Europe 
in the 1950s, ed. Richard T. Griffiths, Contributions to the History of Labour and Society 4 (Leiden; 
New York: E. J. Brill, 1993), 106-34; Hix and Lesse, Shaping a Vision, 17-19. 
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laissez-passer had emerged. In Vredeling’s analysis, after the Second World War, 
socialism had re-entered the realm of national politics, whereas capital had inter- 
nationalized. Growing multinational companies and big European firms had 
their lobbies in Brussels and were able to influence European policy. Only a com- 
mitment to counter this problem would allow for a European policy based on 
progress and geared towards workers interests.” The participants of the meeting 
later formed a European Political Action Group to work on the creation of a 
European ‘socialist’ or ‘progressive’ party, aligning all progressive forces under a 
common agenda. The push for a European socialist party was broadly shared by 
influential socialist figures within the European Commission, such as Levi Sandri 
and the Commissioner for Agriculture, Sicco Mansholt, and by the Dutch PvdA.°° 

Concomitantly, another significant political event increased the need for 
socialist parties of the EC to increase their cooperation and better define their 
European policy: after losing a referendum in which he proposed a reform of the 
Senate and the creation of regional governments, de Gaulle resigned the French 
presidency on 28 April 1969. During the 1960s, de Gaulle’s peculiar vision of 
European unity had occasioned important tensions between France and its 
‘partners in the EC. Though he supported the Common Market—which he had 
clearly preferred to the ‘Free Trade Area project proposed the UK government in 
1956—de Gaulle promoted a different idea of European unity, based on a ‘core 
Europe’ dominated by France, excluding the UK, freed from US influence, based 
on intergovernmental rather than federal cooperation, and wary of the techno- 
cratic leadership of what he used to term Brussels’ ‘aeropagus. In October 1961, 
the French government had presented to the member states of the EC the ‘Fouchet 
Plan, a treaty proposal to create, in addition to the EC, a new confederal body for 
political cooperation in terms of foreign affairs, defence, science, culture, and 
human rights. The proposal was rejected by the other member states, mainly by 
the Netherlands and Belgium whose governments feared it might compromise a 
possible entry of the UK into the EEC, and jeopardize relations with the US. 

In the following years, tensions continued between the French government 
and its European partners, particularly following de Gaulles repeated vetoes—in 
1963 and 1967—of the UK’s accession to the EC. They culminated in the 1965-6 
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‘empty chair crisis’ when the French government decided to boycott European 
institutions to block Walter Hallstein’s federalist ambitions at the head of the 
European Commission. In January 1966, the so-called ‘Luxembourg compromise’ 
put an end to this institutional crisis, tethering the Commission to the Council, 
introducing qualified majority voting in the Council, but preserving member 
state sovereignty with the introduction of a de facto veto power for matters con- 
sidered to be of ‘very important national interest. Although de Gaulle’s wide 
depiction in the literature as an anti-European is a misrepresentation, it is doubt- 
less that his presidency was the main obstacle to the Communities’ enlargement 
to the UK and to further supranational integration.®’ When he resigned, socialist 
parties saw a potential opening for a European revival, enlargement, and perhaps 
reinforcing of the socialist Left within a wider Europe. 

The eleventh congress of the Socialist International happened to take place 
in Eastbourne, England, a month after de Gaulle’s resignation, and one day after 
Georges Pompidou’s election as the new President of the French Republic, on 
16-20 June 1969. The question of European integration was a prominent topic 
during the congress. On 17 June, a specific debate on “The Unity of Europe’ took 
place, with interventions from several leading figures of European socialist par- 
ties: the then Foreign Minister of West Germany and Chairman of the SPD, Willy 
Brandt; the Italian Foreign Minister, President of the PSI, and the Vice-Chairman 
of the Socialist International, Pietro Nenni; the Prime Minister of the UK, Harold 
Wilson; the deputy leader of the British Labour Party, George Brown; the Chairman 
of the Social Democratic Party of Austria (SPO), Bruno Kreisky; and the Vice- 
President of the European Commission, Sicco Mansholt, among others.” 

The discussions attested European social democracy’s shift, since the late 1960s, 
away from its postwar focus on Western cooperation, the US, and the Atlantic 
alliance, towards greater international autonomy and ‘Europeanism'—a shift 
favoured by the disastrous image of the Vietnam War on the Left, the détente of 
Cold War bipolarism, greater global interdependence, and rising tensions 
between Europe and the US.® All interventions pointed to the new prospects that 
a revival of Europe’s unification could open for a politically and economically 
stronger Europe, which could emancipate itself from US influence; restore its role 
on the world stage as an actor of peace, détente, prosperity, and disarmament; and 
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promote development of the Third World and reform of the international trade 
system. Brandt asserted that ‘the organization of Europe will be in the interest not 
only of the peoples of this continent themselves; it will be beneficial to world 
peace and, not least, to cooperation with the people of the Third World! He 
insisted that for this political union to take shape, economic unification was a 
precondition. Brandt advocated harmonization of trade, monetary, economic, 
and social policies within the Community. Nenni insisted on the need to democ- 
ratize the Community, in particular by implementing the Treaty of Romes 
commitment to direct elections. He also emphasized the need to develop new 
common policies and new instruments in order to ‘go from a customs union to a 
planned economic union. Brown shared the will to see a democratization of the 
EC through an empowered and directly elected EP. He also underlined that ‘we 
need an effective European authority to control the new international companies 
which in their growth straddle many frontiers. 

All these interventions testify to the fact that the prospective revival of European 
integration in 1969 created concrete impetus for western European socialists to 
envisage the achievement of a socialist Europe. This socialist Europe was to be built 
thanks to economic integration, starting with the EEC and EFTA but understood 
as a larger pan-European unification project. In Kreisky’s words, 


Social Democracy can, however, only be fulfilled in Europe if the material 
requirements are there. Again, these can only be created by the economic inte- 
gration of Europe. Therefore, the struggle to create a united Europe is also a 
struggle for the realization of our aims. [...] Social Democracy in an integrated 
Europe will exercise a fascination which will reach out beyond its own boundar- 
ies and will lend meaning and reality to the grand vision of a Europe which 
extends to the Urals.°° 


This ambition, however, could hardly be realized if the member parties of the 
Socialist International did not manage to assert their influence over European policy 
making. In his intervention in the debate, Mansholt raised the question again: 


What about Socialism? Where is the influence of our parties in Europe? We see 
being created at this very moment a more and more capitalistic, uncontrolled 
economy. We see big industrial concentrations traversing the borders. We see that 
major decisions are more and more taken by these great companies. Perhaps this 
concentration is necessary in our modern world. But where is the counterpart? 


°* See Brandt, Nenni, and Brown’s speech transcripts in IISH, SI-260, ‘Eastbourne Report 1: 11th 
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Where are the socialists? We are still working on a national base. We are split up 
in national socialist parties. If we as Socialists want to control and have an influ- 
ence on the development of Western Europe, can we go on like this? Of course, 
we have here our conference. But this conference is a meeting where we hear 
speeches and there is a resolution which is not binding for the parties. That 
means it is only a recommendation as to the position to be taken nationally. I am 
convinced that the time has come to think over our situation. And in my opin- 
ion the only answer is that we establish in Western Europe, in this Community, a 
European socialist—progressive socialist—democratic party. 


Indeed, in the absence of stronger party coordination, social-democratic parties 
had limited influence over European policy, including the definition of the social 
and economic guidelines of the EC. In the years before 1969, the archives of the 
SGEP and of the Confederation of Socialist Parties of the EC show the lack of 
initiative taken to define and put forward concrete proposals to rethink the social 
policy of the EC, or to formulate a comprehensive project for a ‘social’ Europe.” 
The issues that figured prominently on the SGEP’s agenda were the achievement 
of the CAP, the completion of the Common Market, the crisis of the EC under de 
Gaulle’s presidency, the fusion of the executives, and the international and monet- 
ary situation. The minutes of the SGEP’s working party on social and economic 
affairs show a broad shared idea that monetary union would presuppose the 
reinforcement of economic coordination, direct elections, budgetary policy, and 
regional and social policy.°* There were, however, no concrete proposals on these 
different questions at the time. 

For the time being, however, Mansholt’s speech at the congress met with luke- 
warm reactions and the project of a centralized European socialist party met with 
resistance within the Socialist International. Some important socialist parties 
from non-EC countries, such as the SPO, feared being left aside, while strong 
parties from EC member countries were reluctant, chiefly the SPD.°° Meeting at 
the Excelsior hotel in Amalfi on 16-17 October 1969, the members of the SGEP 
discussed a working paper drafted by two eminent socialist federalists—Francis 
Vals, President of the SGEP, and Lucien Radoux, President of the Liaison 
Bureau—which gave indications on what the group’s ‘strategy’ should be regard- 
ing key aspects of European policy, such as the CAP and monetary integration. 
The report pointed out that socialist parties had lagged behind (compared to 
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employers and trade unions) in realizing the social consequences of the Common 
Market, called for national parties to grant more consideration to European ques- 
tions, and proposed to increase the efficiency of the group’s work and to reform 
the Bureau’s role in order to form ‘European consciousness. The paper made pro- 
posals for immediate reform, including organizing a yearly ‘European Socialist 
Assembly, a ‘Socialist Women’s Conference} a ‘Conference of Leaders of Socialist 
Parliamentary Groups, a ‘Conference of Socialist Youth, and so on.’° These 
proposals received a lukewarm welcome from the national party representatives 
within the Liaison Bureau. The SPD in particular was not keen, now that it was in 
government, to transfer authority to a European party organization and thus con- 
strain its manoeuvring space in the Council of Ministers. As a result of these con- 
trasting positions, no substantial decision was taken at the time.” 
Writing a few months later in Socialisme en Democratie, Vredeling lamented: 


In many areas, economic integration is constantly reducing the scope for 
decisions taken at the national level. At the same time, the absence of a European 
policy is increasingly felt. [...] A huge political vacuum is thus being created in 
Europe. [...] How do the political parties react to this Europe that is integrating 
economically and therefore, according to Marx, politically as well? It’s quite sim- 
ple, they dont react, they hardly react at all. Economic circles have reacted. 
There is no fishermens association, no doctors’ or architects’ association, no 
chemical industry, no rural federation, no housewives’ club that does not have 
its European federation, that does not regularly organize European congresses, that 
does not have its pressure group in Brussels. And what about political parties??? 


Vredeling denounced the absence of a true binding common European socialist 
programme, of a real common strategy and of organic ties with ‘an organized and 
coherent rank-and-file. He linked this absence to the lack of parliamentary con- 
trol over Community decisions; the fact that no congress had been organized by 
the socialist parties of the EC since 1966, and of course the Bureau's lack of 
powers and resources and the national parties’ reluctance to advance towards the 
creation of a European progressive party. 

While by the late 1960s socialists in the countries of the EC were increasingly 
aware that they had become supporters of a ‘Europe’ they were unable to shape, 
the main communist forces of western Europe—in particular, the Italian PCI— 
were also adopting a new attitude towards European integration and towards the 
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EC. This change of attitude led them to consider influencing, although rather 
marginally, European policy making. 

The change was particularly remarkable for the Italian PCI, the most powerful 
communist party in western Europe, which moved gradually between the 1940s 
and the late 1960s from firm rejection to acceptance of the EC. Since the late 1950s, 
some members of the PCI had developed the idea of ‘another Europe’ (‘latra 
Europa’) that could emerge from an alliance with all socialist, social-democratic, 
and other ‘progressive’ forces in Europe, including parties, trade unions, and 
social movements at large. In 1959 the head of the party, Palmiro Togliatti, advo- 
cated in Rinascita the construction of a “European Left’ including all forces that 
strove for profound socio-economic reform in Europe.’* Meanwhile, some party 
members like Giorgio Amendola, leading moderate and Europeanist of the PCI, 
as well as economists of the Centro studi di politica economica (CeSPE) and their 
periodical Bollettino, started to advocate a new opening towards the EC. The idea 
gradually made its way to the party’s Central Committee. As a matter of fact, the 
party slowly abandoned its intransigent stance towards the Common Market and 
adopted a more open attitude, advocating a revision of the treaties and the 
participation of all democratic forces in European institutions in order to change 
the Communities from within. This was a remarkable change, as for the first time 
it opened up the possibility of communist participation in the EC polity, from 
where they had been excluded since the start. By the early 1970s, the PCI even 
came to see the EC as a potential vehicle for social, economic, and political change 
in Europe, for a new détente, and for new relations with the Third World.”* 

Different factors converged to encourage Italian and other Western European 
communists to reconsider their stance on European integration. The unpicking of 
the bipolar world through the process of détente after 1963 contributed to toning 
down the marginalization of pro-Moscow parties within the western European 
political landscape. In the early 1960s Togliatti started to seek some degree of dis- 
engagement from Moscow by setting Italian communism on the path of ‘reform 
communism. This disengagement was further encouraged by the 1968 repression 
of the ‘Prague Spring’ by Soviet troops, which put western European communists in 
great difficulty. The SPD’s Ostpolitik and its role in easing the East-West dichotomy 
also had a major impact on convincing communists—especially the PCI—to 
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open dialogue with other political forces of the European Left. Likewise, mounting 
tensions between European countries and the US towards the late 1960s (in part 
because of decreasing European support for the US war in Vietnam) toned down 
their conviction that any form of western European integration was bound to 
serve US interests and nurture the confinement of the communist world.”* 

Following a long institutional struggle, in 1969 for the first time communist 
deputies were able to join the assembly of the EC. Since their creation, representa- 
tives of the Italian Left (including socialists) had been excluded from the assem- 
bly, where only deputies of the parties that belonged to the governing majority 
had been able to sit.”* On 11 March 1969, seven Italian communist MEPs, led by 
Amendola, therefore arrived in the parliamentary hemicycle of Strasbourg, fol- 
lowed by six MEPs from the PSI.” This was not a detail, as it marked the first 
participation of communist representatives in a western European organization 
and the first time that communists were formally allowed to participate in EC 
institutions. In an interview that he gave to the communist daily newspaper 
P'Unita, Amendola emphasized this landmark event: 


We are now getting ready to be present at the Strasbourg Parliament, being well 
aware of the fundamental limits of this institution—also due to the fact that so 
many democratic and socialist forces in Western Europe are excluded from it— 
and of the deep crisis in which all Europeanist politics finds itself. However, we 
aim here to achieve a more direct knowledge of the terms of the issues that arise 
in ‘Little Europe’ and to use the possibilities of new contacts with all the left- 
wing forces to carry on in Europe the battle against monopolies, militarism and 
revanchism, for peace, for overcoming blocs, international economic cooper- 
ation and deep social and political reforms.”* 


In his inaugural speech to the EP, Amendola insisted that the communist MEPs 
would strive for a revision of the Treaty of Rome and for a democratization of 
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European institutions (especially its representative organs, the EP and EESC). 
This was to be achieved through cohesive action of the European Left, stretching 
from communist to social-democratic parties. The new MEPs would also seek to 
reform the common policies of the EC, starting with the CAP.” This new battle of 
Italian communists ‘from within’ contributed to legitimize the EC—including in 
the eyes of the party militants—which, ‘from an obstacle on the path of détente, 
was becoming an indispensable tool to achieve the very result of détente.*° 

At that time, the French Communist Party did not experience the same 
European conversion as its Italian sister party. As in the case of the Italian Left, 
out of the will of the French government the PCF remained excluded from the EP 
for several years, until 1973. Besides, it continued to oppose any extension of the 
Community’s competences—including direct elections and enhanced powers for 
the EP. Its views coincided more with those of the Labour Party in the UK than 
with those of the PCI. However, from the end of the 1960s, in part under the 
influence of the PCI and the French socialists, with whom it sought to seal an 
alliance, the PCF gradually abandoned its firm rejection of the EC, stopped calling 
for Frances withdrawal, and started accepting the Community as an established 
fact that needed to be addressed seriously. 

This shift of communist parties from Euroscepticism to a more open stance 
towards the EC also reflected a change of heart in the communist electorates in 
France and Italy. In France, when an October 1950 survey asked a representative 
sample of the French public ‘Are you for or against the efforts being made to unify 
Europe?’ 65 per cent of respondents were favourable but only 19 per cent among 
the members of the PCF. In May 1957, these figures were down to 53 per cent and 
13 per cent. In 1962, after the creation of the Common Market, they had gone up to 
72 and 60 per cent respectively; they would then remain stable and even increase 
slightly in the following years. Therefore, although the PCF remained one of the 
most Moscow-aligned parties in the West and was sensitive to the Soviet Union’s 
hostility to the EC, it become more careful on the question. Indeed, continuing to 
advocate withdrawal from the Communities would have been unpopular with the 
communist electorate. In Italy, the convergence was even starker between the 
general publics support for European unity and the support of communist voters.*" 
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The ‘pro-European’ turn seems to have occurred in the communist electorate 
before it happened at the level of the party elites. 

Meanwhile, European trade unions were strengthening their presence at the 
level of the EC. As mentioned in the previous chapter, since the war non- 
communist and communist unions had been divided on the issue of European 
integration. The socialist unions of the ‘Six affiliated to the ICFTU had supported 
the different projects of western European integration and encouraged the coord- 
ination of European trade unions’ positions regarding the EC. In 1952, a coordin- 
ation committee of the coal and steel unions that were members of the ICFTU 
was created at the ECSC level. In 1958, the ICFTU created a European Trade 
Union Secretariat (ETUS), including all its member unions from the six EC coun- 
tries. On their part, the Christian unions of the IFCTU, which had also supported 
European integration projects since the Marshall Plan, created the European 
Organization-IFCTU (EO-IFCTU) with the same design.* 

Although non-communist trade unions had placed hopes in European unifica- 
tion in the early 1950s, they were soon disillusioned.*? As mentioned previously, 
European trade unions had been very disappointed by the Treaty of Rome, which 
granted less weight to trade union representatives in the institutions of the EC 
compared to those of the ECSC. Despite this bad start, from 1959 European trade 
unions (mainly the ETUS) managed to establish an informal consultation procedure 
with the European Commission, which proved more open than the Council to 
letting trade unions play a part in the EC’s policy making. Several tripartite cross- 
industry and bipartite sectoral committees were created in the early 1960s for 
consultation on common policies (coal, steel, agriculture, ESF, etc.), in particular 
under the auspices of Commissioner for Social Affairs, Levi Sandri. However, 
the EC’s institutional crises in the 1960s undermined this rapprochement. After 
1963, the Council’s efforts to limit the involvement of trade unions within the 
Commissions work, including on social policy, resulted in a weakening of trade 
union representation within the EC, and the dissociation of the unions from its 
policy-making process.** Trade unions’ demands to obtain a chair within the 
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Commission, a more balanced representation within the EESC, and a representative 
within the EIB and the CJEC were systematically rejected. This situation led non- 
communist trade unions to display a more critical stance towards the EC and to 
try more strongly to assert their influence over European policies. 

Moreover, the end of the 1960s saw a reorganization of international and 
European trade unionism, and the idea of creating a single European trade union 
organization was making inroads. In 1968, the IFCTU abandoned its strictly 
Christian orientation and changed its name to the World Confederation of Labour 
(WCL; EO-IFCTU hence became EO-WCL), allowing a rapprochement with 
socialist unions. The ICFTU lost in 1969 its largest member, the American AFL- 
CIO. In April 1969, in an effort to establish a more structured and efficient organ 
of coordination at EC level, the European Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ECFTU) replaced the ETUS, drawing sectorial and inter-professional unions 
closer together and introducing the possibility of taking binding political deci- 
sions with a two-thirds majority vote. Cooperation increased also between trade 
unions of EC and EFTA countries. At the same time, the ECFTU and the EO- 
WCL started to collaborate more closely and to jointly demand greater association 
with EC decision and policy making.*° 

Even the main communist trade unions of the member countries of the EC 
revised their attitude to the EC during the second half of the 1960s. Communist 
trade unions, in line with western and eastern European communist parties, had 
opposed early projects of European integration inaugurated by the Marshall Plan, 
which they generally saw as a means for European and US monopolies to exploit 
the resources of European (and African) countries, and to decrease social protec- 
tion. During the 1960s, however, they adopted a more open stance towards west- 
ern European integration. Encouraged by the relative achievements of the ECSC 
regarding the living and working conditions of the workers of the coal and steel 
sectors, those unions started to believe that European economic integration could 
be beneficial to labour, and not only to capital. They therefore decided to work to 
influence the EC from within. In 1965, the French and Italian communist unions 
created a ‘CGT-CGIL standing committee’ and in 1967 they established a common 
‘Liaison Bureau’ in Brussels in order to coordinate their action and to establish 
dialogue with EC institutions. In April 1969, a month after Italian communists first 
entered the EP, CGT and CGIL were finally allowed to sit at the EESC.*° Although 
the division between the communist unions and the ECFTU-IFCTU unions 
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remained until the early 1970s, in the following years, the improved organization 
and coordination efforts among European trade unions would allow for the for- 
mulation of more precise and decisive positions on European policies.*” 

In sum, at the end of the 1960s, most forces of the Left—parties and unions 
alike—had adopted a vague pro-European reformism. They were increasingly 
willing to play an active role in European policymaking, but lacked transnational 
coordination and programmatic content and cohesiveness to do so. 


The Hague, 1969: European Revival and Social Policy 


The increasing social conflict of the late 1960s, combined with the economic tur- 
moil and the changing political context in western Europe, prompted European 
political elites to work towards a ‘revival’ of European integration and to place 
more emphasis on its social dimension. This new social concern was also the 
result of pressures exerted mainly by trade unions, the European Commission's 
DGV, and the EP. 

To start with, the trade unions were asking for more inclusion in Community 
decision and policy making. Since May 1967, they had demanded the organiza- 
tion of an EC-level tripartite conference on employment, but met with resistance 
within the Council. During that year, several organizations, including the 
IFCTU, the ICFTU, the Committee of Professional Agricultural Organizations 
(COPA) and the Union of Industrial and Employers’ Confederations of Europe 
(UNICE, the main European employers’ organization), voiced concerns regard- 
ing their insufficient inclusion in Community decisions, and criticized the lack of 
action taken by the Community in the social field. Chief demands of the non- 
communist unions at the time were a reform of the EC so as to change the ESF 
into a powerful tool for the establishment of a comprehensive common social 
policy, including a far-reaching employment policy; and to democratize European 
institutions through empowerment and readjustment of the EESC, and of the 
EP. They also demanded the establishment of EC-level collective bargaining, 
with the aim of reaching European collective conventions. Rather than a precise 
programme for how to achieve a more ‘social’ Europe, the trade unions counted 
primarily on institutional reform. In their view, a more ‘democratic’ functioning 
of the EC—in the sense of greater representation of organized interests within the 
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EC’s institutions—would give unions more influence on European policy making 
and would in turn open the way to implementing policies that would favour 
the workers. The unions hoped that the Commission would support them in 
this regard. 

At the same time, and partly due to these pressures, the attitude of the 
Commissions DGV, in charge of social affairs, also showed some signs of open- 
ing. In a report drafted in view of the merger of the executives of the ECSC, the 
EEC, and Euratom in December 1967, Levi Sandri called for more ‘positive 
action in the social field—reconciling the economic and social tasks of the EC as 
envisioned in the treaties. The document, entitled ‘Report on the Social Policy of 
the Community; pointed out, albeit cautiously, the vast number of social areas 
in which the EC could still take effective action.*? From the late 1960s, the 
Commission started to ask more consistently for firm action to be taken by the 
EC in the social field. 

Some pressure also started to come from socialists within the EP, who 
demanded the end of the EC’s inaction in the social field. The EP had little say on 
the matter at the time, especially since meetings of ministers for social affairs 
were at a standstill at the Council. It was seldom consulted on social matters, 
except on points of detail. One of the few tools at the disposal of the European 
deputies then was to put oral or written questions to the Commission or the 
Council to draw their attention to identified problems, or to criticize their behav- 
iour in a given field. Towards the end of the 1960s, MEPs asked several questions 
that sought to denounce the Council’s attitude regarding social affairs. The previ- 
ously mentioned Vredeling, who was an MEP from 1958 to 1973 and a member 
of the parliamentary Committee for Social Affairs, was particularly fond of this 
technique and adopted a very cutting tone in his questions—the “Vredeling 
questions, as they came to be called among EC institutions’ staff, earning him a 
certain fame.”° 

Hence, on 22 March 1968, prompted by Vredeling, the Social Affairs Committee 
of the EP put an oral question to the Council, demanding justification for its 
recent decision to restrict the Commission’s autonomy in its contact with the 
‘social partners. For the committee, that decision was in contradiction with ‘the 
spirit and the letter of the European Treaties and the need, recognized by all, for a 
dynamic and progressive Community social policy?" The oral question also 
asked the Council to put article 122 of the EEC treaty into effect, which would 
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enable the EP to ask the Commission to draft reports on specific social problems. 
A few days later, in a written question to the Council, Vredeling expressed his 
impatience with the Council failure to meet and act in the field of social affairs, 
and asked “How does the Council think it can prevent the most socially disadvan- 
taged sections of the population of the Member States and their social and polit- 
ical representatives from condemning its attitude??? In September, Vredeling 
again denounced the fact that the Council was taking no concrete steps towards 
the adoption of the definitive version of the ESF (which was to be revised after 
the end of the transition period), and insisted that the EP should be consulted on 
this matter.?° 

Following these different impulsions, the governments of the member states 
started to take some timid steps to give a more ‘social’ or ‘human’ face to the 
EC. First, on 29 February 1968, the Council adopted a resolution asking 
the Commission to encourage further cooperation between the member states in 
the social field. The initiative came from the West German government, which 
back then was led by a coalition including the SPD. In November 1967, the 
German Representation to the Communities had put forward a proposal for a 
Council resolution calling on the Commission to study and present a report on 
the links between social policy and the other EC policies. The aim was to encour- 
age coordination of the measures taken by the various member states in the field 
of social policy. The Commission—in particular, Levi Sandri—supported the pro- 
posal and launched a series of studies. Started under the direction of the 
Commissioner for Social Affairs, Levi Sandri, and taken up after July 1970 by his 
successor, the Belgian Christian Democrat Albert Coppé (1970-3), these studies 
assessed the social aspects of each existing EC policy—agricultural, transport, 
regional, industrial, energy policy, medium-term economic policy, etc.”* 

The Commissions reports examined in detail what had been implemented and 
what remained to be done to comply with the social provisions of the treaties— 
migrant workers’ rights, health and security at work, vocational training, the har- 
monization of working time, and so on. They also considered some employment 
and social problems that had arisen in relation to the implementation of the 
Common Market, which had led to restructuring in several economic sectors. 
The Commission pointed out that the social dimension of the treaties had been 
too systematically neglected and subordinated to the economic one. It advocated 
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increased efforts to catch up with the implementation of social measures in order 
to ‘reconcile’ the EC’s broad social and economic goals. In Coppés words, it was 
high time to reconsider the EC’s overemphasis on economic goals: 


If we have indeed experienced an average economic growth of 4.3% over the last 
decade, one is entitled to wonder whether the price of this success is not too 
high and whether it would not be more reasonable to be satisfied with a gross 
national product growth of 3.3%, but which would not be at the expense of 
safety, hygiene and health at work.”* 


The institutional debate about the ‘correlations’ between social policy and other 
EC policies, which lasted over two years, contributed to the initiation of a broader 
reflection on the development of a more coherent, fully fledged and ambitious 
‘European social policy. The EP broadly supported the Commission’s reports.’ 
During the plenary debates, all political parties embraced the plea for increased 
social action in all sectors of EC policy. But a handful of left-wing Non-Attached 
MEPs—such as the Italian deputy Lucio Mario Luzzato, member of the Italian 
Socialist Party of Proletarian Unity (PSIUP)—harshly criticized the insufficiency 
of the sectoral approach adopted by the Commission and voted against the cham- 
ber’s resolution. He advocated instead the definition in primis of common social 
goals that should then guide all dimensions of EC policy making.” 

This criticism was in fact shared by the Left more broadly. The rapporteur of 
the chamber’s Committee on Social Affairs on the issue, Walter Behrendt (SPD), 
called in his report for a surpassing of the fragmented approach and the adoption 
of a comprehensive approach to social policy: ‘it is especially important to ensure 
an internal cohesion between economic policy and social policy’? As expressed 
in the name of the Socialist Group by Luxembourger MEP Astrid Lulling, then a 
member of the LSAP, it was necessary to sharpen ‘an overall vision of social policy 
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to determine coherent action in the various sectors of Community policy’ and to 
have a clear concept of a dynamic social policy that is not just an annex to other 
policies.” Socialist MEPs demanded that the Commission draft a precise action 
programme on social policy, indicating the priorities as well as the ways and 
means to achieve concrete objectives. 

Concomitantly, the revival of European integration by the governments of the 
‘Six’ opened new space for discussion on the EC’s ‘social dimension. De Gaulle’s 
successor, Georges Pompidou, had quickly shown signs of a possible modification 
of the French position on European policy."°° By spring 1969, both Pompidou 
and Brand were advocating the organization of a summit conference to discuss 
how to go beyond the degree of integration already achieved with the EC." 
On 1-2 December 1969, the heads of government of the EC met in The Hague, 
a symbolic place for European unity since the 1948 summit. Over the summer, 
the ‘Six’ had agreed on the famous triptych that would guide their efforts for a 
European revival: completion, deepening, and widening.’ In brief, completion 
involved concluding the unresolved argument over the financing of the CAP, pro- 
viding the EC with its ‘own resources’ (budget), and implementing the pending 
clauses of the Treaty of Rome. Deepening included opening new areas of cooper- 
ation between the member states, mainly with the creation of an economic and 
monetary union (EMU) supposed to restore stability in western Europe and 
through political coordination in the field of foreign affairs. Widening referred to 
the long-deferred examination of the accession of potential new members to the 
EC: the UK, Ireland, Denmark, and in theory Norway. 

The Hague Summit and the prospective revival of European integration was 
widely seen, by socialist parties and unions of the European Left essentially, as an 
opportunity to repair the EC’s democratic and social deficit."°* But since most EC 
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governments were led by conservative parties, and in the absence of party coord- 
ination and of a clear common European programme, social democrats could 
only have limited influence on the Hague negotiations. On 28 November 1969, a 
few days before the summit, a declaration of the Liaison Bureau of the Socialist 
Parties of the European Community called for new political impetus and for a 
democratization of the EC—granting budgetary and legislative powers to the EP, 
instating direct elections, enhancing the Commission’s executive powers, apply- 
ing the majority vote in the Council—in order to reinforce the ‘peoples influence 
on the decisions of the EC. It insisted on the need to open enlargement negotiations, 
adopt new procedures for closer coordination of foreign and security policy, and 
strengthen economic and monetary solidarity. It made no mention of social policy 
but called broadly for ‘budgetary solidarity’ at EC level.’°* 

The EP, following its Committee for Social Affairs, also insisted that European 
revival should come along with a greater attention to social questions. Therefore, 
for instance, a few weeks before the heads of state and government were to meet, 
on 3 November 1969, European deputies discussed what they regarded as the 
fundamental problems the EC had to face, and took a position in favour of 
the inclusion of social issues amongst the points listed on the summits agenda. 
The EP adopted a resolution advocating ‘the promotion of a common social policy 
and in particular the reform of the European Social Fund, which must become a 
true Community instrument for a policy of full employment and improving liv- 
ing conditions in the Community.*® In October 1969, in view of the summit, 
European trade unions of the ECFTU also released a memorandum calling for 
more representation at EC level and criticizing the lack of action on social and 
employment policy. In particular, the memorandum criticized the inefficiency of 
the ESF and the malfunctioning of its intervention. Soon after, the ECFTU and 
the EO-WCL adopted a common declaration addressed to the participants of the 
Hague Summit, asking for a political revival of Europe with a concrete programme 
including enlargement, reform of the ESE, enhanced powers for the EP, and closer 
association of social partners with EC decision making." How effective these kinds 
of declarations were in actually influencing decisions is, of course, unclear. 

It is often alleged that the Hague Summit was the first occasion on which the 
new social-democrat West German Chancellor laid the basis for the creation of a 
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European social policy.’°’ This should be nuanced, however. Brandt address 
outlined an ambitious programme to revive ‘Europe’ focused primarily on 
enlargement, political cooperation regarding foreign affairs, and the creation of 
an EMU flanked by a common European Reserve Fund expressing European 
‘solidarity’ and involving the ‘social partners, as well as completion of the CAP.’ 
It made no mention of European social policy or ‘social Europe; which evidently 
were not priorities for the EC’s main social-democratic government at the time; nor 
for the other governments, except for the Italian government, which demanded a 
reform of the ESE’ As Andreas Wilkens pointed out, the Hague Summit was a 
moment of subtle negotiation between France's ambitions (mainly the completion 
of the CAP), and the demands of Germany and its partners (enlargement of the 
Community, EMU, political cooperation, etc.)—other issues were intentionally 
put aside. At the time, for the German government European social policy and 
regional policy remained long-term objectives that would be tackled once the 
revival of European integration was secured."’? As a matter of fact, the final reso- 
lution adopted at the Hague Summit only devoted one sentence to social policy: 
“The heads of State and Government recognize the opportunity of a reform of the 
Social Fund, within the framework of a close coordination of social policy?" 

Despite the meagre social commitment by the heads of state in The Hague, 
the outcome of the summit was generally presented as a milestone for European 
unity. For some, it raised hopes for the future development of a common social 
policy, the aim of which would not be limited to ensuring the principle of free 
competition and labour market efficiency, as had widely been the case until that 
point. In their debates in the following days, MEPs involved in the Committee for 
Social Affairs repeatedly pointed out that the new opening of the heads of state 
towards social policy at The Hague was an opportunity that needed to be seized 
to push for achievements in the social field. Lulling, who was a keen advocate of a 
more solid European social policy, put it in these terms: 


Puisse le léger souffle européen que nous avons senti destandinndre de la réunion 
au sommet de La Haye porter rapidement le Conseil de ministres sur la voie des 
réalisations tant attendues par nous dans le domaine social. Puisque nos chefs de 
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gouvernement ont appelé de leurs vœux la réforme du Fonds social européen, 
que leurs ministres semploient à la mettre en œuvre au plus vite, réalisant ainsi 
un apport fondamental a notre Communauté pour sa stabilité et sa croissance et 
pour le bien-être de tous nos citoyens.!"? 


A few days after the summit, during a debate in Strasbourg involving the EP, the 
Commission and the Council, the President of the SGEP, Francis Vals, expressed 
the group’s relative satisfaction with the commitments taken by the member states 
in The Hague, especially regarding prospective enlargement, the completion and 
rationalization of the CAP, the creation of the EC’s ‘own resources’ and the pro- 
spective creation of the EMU. He regretted, however, the member states’ lack of 
commitment to reform and democratize the EC’s institutions, and especially 
deplored the very mild declarations regarding the prospective direct elections of 
the EP. Regarding social policy, he explained, the SGEP welcomed the member 
states commitment in favour of a reformed, more efficient ESE'* Vredeling’s 
assessment of the Hague Summit, in contrast, was much more critical. He charged 
that the resolution adopted by the heads of state ‘offer[ed]no basis for a progress- 
oriented European policy.*™ 

However small the commitment taken at The Hague in the social field, the 
decisions taken by the member states of the EC in December 1969 did revive dis- 
cussions on the ‘social dimension’ of European integration. First, it provided an 
impetus for the reform of the ESF which, as I will show in the next chapter, would 
also contribute to a greater awareness of the need for an ‘overall, more ambitious, 
European social policy. More importantly, the summit marked a significant new 
political dynamic for European integration for the coming years. Indirectly, the 
triple objective fixed by the ‘Six’ during the summit—completion, widening, 
and deepening—would contribute to triggering more concern about the ‘social 
dimension’ of European integration. 

Indeed, all three objectives were expected to have important social conse- 
quences for the EC. First, the completion of the common market (especially the 
suppression of non-tariff barriers) revived the question of social harmonization 
and migrant workers rights. Second, accession of the candidate countries would 
bring new depressed areas and sectors within the EC, especially in the case of the 
highly industrialized UK, which was experiencing increasing industrial ‘restruc- 
turing. The prospective enlargement to include the UK, Ireland, Denmark, and 
at the time possibly Norway also raised the problem of how to harmonize an 
increasingly diverse number of social welfare systems. But it also meant opening 
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negotiations with countries that had, like Norway and Denmark, some of the 
most comprehensive welfare regimes and highest social standards in Europe. 
Furthermore, the decision to deepen the integration process through the progressive 
achievement of an EMU raised complex questions about the social consequences 
and orientations (and generally about the political economy) of such a union. 

In the following years, the forces of the European Left would have to address 
their European shortcoming by organizing at European level and working on the 
definition of a fully fledged policy programme and strategy for the realization of a 
‘socialist’ Europe. 


3 
A New Social Wind 


The revival of European integration at the 1969 Hague Summit had been a 
response of European leaders to growing social and economic instability in the 
late 1960s. The summit had established a new agenda for European unification, 
especially with the decision to enlarge the EC to include the UK and other candi- 
date countries, agreement over the financing of the CAP and over the EC’s own 
resources, and the establishment of an economic and monetary union with the 
aim of achieving a complete unification of the European market. 

Those perspectives both opened new opportunities and presented new chal- 
lenges for the Left in addressing a European unification process that it had so far 
been largely unable to shape. Writing about plans for economic and monetary 
union in the Dutch labour journal Socialisme en democratie in 1970, Adriaan 
Oele, a member of the PvdA and of the EP, aptly summarized the challenges ahead: 


This naturally brings us back to the social aspect of European politics in the 
1970s. Once the need for closer cooperation between people is recognized as a 
prerequisite for the convergence of systems, the monetary union appears no 
more promising than the enhanced customs union of the 1960s. Something more 
can only be expected if economic and monetary union is successfully linked to the 
fulfilment of the justified aspirations of many Europeans for social advancement 
and greater equality. This is a crucial problem, but also a task for the socialist 
and progressive parties of Europe, which unfortunately are still so divided, and 
their efforts so widely dispersed.’ 


For if the German social-democratic Chancellor had played a large part in 
making this revival of European integration possible, it was still unclear how the 
Left would manage to make ‘Europe’ more ‘social’ or ‘democratic. During the 
early 1970s, the way the ‘social dimension of European integration was imagined 
by European elites, especially left-wing party and union leaders, was to undergo a 
significant although gradual shift. The first works of the EC on social policy after 
The Hague showed a new consensus on the need to develop the social activity and 
image of the EC, but did not fundamentally challenge the liberal inspiration of 
European social policy or improve the association of labour organizations with 
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European decisions. As western Europe experienced a turn to the left and enlarge- 
ment to include new members would increase the influence of social democracy 
within the EC, however, a redefinition of the social goals of ‘Europe’ seemed 
increasingly possible. Brandt’s government played a decisive role in opening this 
perspective in the run-up to the October 1972 Paris Summit, when it placed the 
realization of a ‘social union’ on the agenda of the EC—a ‘social union’ meant to 
place western Europe at the avant-garde of social progress in the world. 


False New Start 


Following the Hague Summit, against the backdrop of strong popular mobiliza- 
tion, the EC launched some initiatives to improve its ‘social dimension. The most 
notable efforts were the creation of the Standing Committee on Employment 
(SCE) and the reform of the ESF—which would both leave the European Left 
unsatisfied. So would the adoption of a plan for economic and monetary union. 
With the prospective revival of European cooperation, the question of the 
association of ‘social partners’ with the EC’s policy making was of the utmost 
importance for European trade unions and the Left in general. As explained in 
the previous chapters, the trade unions organized at EC level (especially the 
socialist-leaning ETUS/ECFTU, which was by far the largest organization) had 
been persistently insisting on being formally involved in the EC’s decision- 
making process since its creation, with very little satisfaction.” In substance, they 
demanded the substitution of mere consultation of social partners (in the differ- 
ent bi- and tripartite consultative committees, such as the committee of the ESF 
and the committee on migrant workers, and in informal meetings) by real institu- 
tionalized and binding participation in decisions. In May 1968 the trade unions, 
together with UNICE, reiterated their call for the organization of a tripartite sum- 
mit meeting on employment, including workers’ and employers’ representatives, 
the Commission, and the social affairs ministers, with a view to the creation of a 
permanent body. Despite French reluctance, in July 1968 the proposal was adopted 
unanimously at the Council; the first tripartite conference was held in April 1970. 
The conference inaugurated a new form of European-level social dialogue 
‘at the top and led to the creation of a tripartite SCE. In principle, the 
SCE was to meet twice a year; it was the first time in the history of the EC 
that trade unions, including communist trade unions, obtained the right 
to sit next to the labour ministers and the Commission in a permanent 
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body and to take part in decisions.® However, due to an institutional conflict 
between the Commission and the Council over the control and supervision of the 
committee, the SCE was not granted more than a consultative role; its task 
remained rather vague and limited to ‘ensur[ing] on a permanent basis [...] dialogue, 
concertation and consultation [...] with a view to facilitating the coordination of 
Member States’ employment policies by harmonizing them with Community 
objectives.* This decision deeply disappointed the ECFTU, which had advocated 
the creation of an SCE that would coordinate the already existing tripartite 
committees (including the committee of the European Social Fund) and would 
have its own initiative, management powers, and a binding say in EC decisions. 
Furthermore, disputes on composition and representation jeopardized the func- 
tioning of the new body throughout the early 1970s. As a result, what could have 
been an important step towards increased involvement of social partners turned 
out to be a missed opportunity and led to further deterioration of the relations 
between the ‘social partners’ (especially the unions) and European institutions. 

The same appraisal can be made of the concomitant works on the reform of the 
ESF—the only redistributive instrument set up by the Treaty of Rome in the social 
field which, with the new perspective of the creation of an economic and monet- 
ary union, achieved potential new importance. According to the treaty, the ESF’s 
task was to facilitate access to employment and to increase geographical and 
occupational mobility of labour within the EC. It could contribute to covering 
vocational training and relocation indemnities co-financed by the member states, as 
well as temporary aid granted to workers whose jobs were reduced or suspended 
following economic restructuring. In practice, the policies implemented in the 
years following its creation mainly focused on improving occupational mobility 
and retraining. Between its activation in 1960 and 1969, the ESF had spent the 
equivalent of $80.26 million and helped almost 1 million workers in all six countries, 
especially in Italy, Germany, and France.” In its initial form, the ESF was essentially a 
productivist instrument in a Maierian sense: it incited economic productivity by 
promoting the adaptability of the labour force, and facilitated technological and 
structural changes by softening their negative social consequences. In other 
words, it was a means of favouring economic competitiveness and optimizing the 
functioning of the Common Market.‘ 
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As initially set up, the ESF soon proved inadequate to fulfil its tasks and by the 
end of the 1960s reform became more pressing for several reasons. First, the ESF 
had initially been set for the transitional period of the Common Market due to 
end on 31 December 1969, after which it could be either terminated or corrected. 
The member states were then losing the advantage of the safeguard clauses pro- 
vided for by article 226 of the Treaty of Rome, which enabled them, in case of 
serious difficulties, to rescue a given sector or region. Therefore, as they were los- 
ing this safeguard, member states might want to entrust the EC with greater com- 
petences in the field of social and employment policies. Second, it had become 
clear that its functioning was flawed by highly restrictive conditions of allowance, 
excessively complex and dissuading administrative requirements, discouraging 
reimbursement procedures, fragmented intervention, and so on.’ Finally, the 
budget of the ESF—which still depended directly on the contributions of member 
states—was very limited, especially if compared to the budgets of other EC funds 
such as the one regarding agriculture or to national retraining schemes. 

The Commission and the EP had already called for a reform of the ESF several 
times, as had the trade unions and the employers (ECFTU and UNICE), which 
wanted the ESF to become the backbone of a fully fledged common employment 
policy that still had to be defined. During the decade of the ‘empty chair’ crisis, 
given the French government’s already mentioned decreased interest in the social 
aspects of the treaty by the late 1950s, a decision that would improve or extend 
this EC financial instrument was rather unlikely. This changed at the end of the 
1960s; at the December 1969 Hague Summit the heads of state and government of 
the EC asked the Commission to make proposals for a reform of the ESF 

Beyond the technical and administrative aspects, the reform of the ESF raised 
questions regarding the definition and assertion of a social policy at the EC level, 
regarding financial solidarity between member states, but also regarding the EC’s 
institutional set-up and the involvement of social partners in its policy making. 
The Commission’s opinion, released in June 1969, aimed at reinforcing the ESF 
through more effective management, larger scope for intervention in terms 
of activities, sectors, and beneficiaries, and an increase in its resources—from 
approximately $9 million a year to $50 million immediately, and ultimately to 
$250 million.* The priority of the Commission was to rethink the rationale of 
the ESF’s function, which should no longer be limited to action a posteriori 
(‘repairing’) but should become an efficient tool that intervenes a priori (‘boosting 
or ‘preventing’) to facilitate structural economic change, the implementation of 
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the EC’s common policies, and the functioning of the Common Market. The 
Commission wanted to open the ESF to new beneficiaries, such as independent 
workers and workers leaving the agricultural sector, as well as disadvantaged 
categories of workers such as women, young people, seniors, and the disabled. 
Furthermore, it recommended extending the range of interventions—for instance, 
by supporting measures favouring not only re-employment but also first profes- 
sional insertion. On the institutional level, the Commission proposed that the 
ESF’s revenue should be independent of the member governments and come 
from the EC’s own resources, subject to control of the EP. In short, although it 
aimed to increase financial solidarity between member countries and inclusiveness, 
the broad rationale was still to increase the efficiency of the Common Market and 
optimize the organization of the labour market. 

The reform adopted by the Council on 1 February 1971 and in its subsequent 
regulations (coming into force on 1 May 1972) clearly disappointed the trade 
unions and the left-wing members of the EP. First, trade unions had advocated an 
increased role for the committee of the ESF, with managing role and binding sta- 
tus as well as the right for ‘social partners’ to choose their own representatives. 
These demands, like the demand to place the committee of the ESF under the 
coordination of the new SCE, had been supported by the EP, where Lulling was 
very active as a rapporteur in promoting the reform of the ESE.’ They were even- 
tually left out by the Council. Also, the reformed ESF allowed for only a moderate 
increase in the managing powers of the Commission, the Council keeping its grip 
on many aspects of the management of the ESF, such as which categories of work- 
ers, regions, and sectors should receive aids. Moreover, some ambitious proposals 
put forward by the trade unions, and which had been supported by the EP and 
the Commission, were also left out by the Council: in particular, the proposal to 
extend the ESF’s intervention to maintaining workers’ revenues during periods of 
unemployment.’® The EP, however, obtained the right to be consulted on the 
ESF’s implementing regulations, on budget proposals, and on the annual reports 
that the Commission was charged to draft.” 

Essentially, the reform of the ESF helped improve its efficiency and scope for 
intervention. In subsequent years, the ESF’s operation was effectively extended to 
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new categories of workers according to the economic situation of the Common 
Market, such as workers leaving agriculture, workers in the textile and clothing 
sectors, disabled workers, and so on.’? Applications for aid from the ESF grew, 
and its budget was augmented. At the end of the first year of activity of the 
renewed ESF, 150 million units of account had been granted, which surpassed the 
amount of aid granted during the previous ten years of activity of the old Fund.” 
Overall, however, the reform did not improve in any significant way the associ- 
ation of trade unions and other ‘social partners’ with the EC’s policy making—to 
the contrary, it caused disillusion and further deterioration of relations between 
trade unions and European institutions. Nor did it entail a fundamental reorient- 
ing of the scope of ‘European social policy’: though the reform was conceived as a 
way to promote full and better employment, to enable a more even development 
throughout the EC, and to encourage social solidarity between the member states, 
the means designed to achieve these goals still disclosed a market-oriented vision 
of social policy that assumed that social progress would derive from economic 
development. The mainstay of ‘boosting instead of repairing reflected, above all, 
a strong emphasis on economic efficiency as the fundament of social progress. 
Finally, decisions regarding economic and monetary union occasioned a 
similar disappointment of the Left. According to the commitments made at The 
Hague, in March 1970 the Werner Committee, presided over by the Luxembourger 
Christian-social (CSV) Prime Minister Pierre Werner, was set up to start working 
on a plan for the implementation of EMU in stages, over ten years.” Initially, the 
trade unions (just like the socialist parties of EC countries) were enthusiastic 
about this new prospect, which they saw as an opportunity to move beyond the 
mere customs union to institutionalize a closer participation of ‘social partners’ in 
EC decisions, a democratization of its institutions, and a redefinition of its eco- 
nomic, monetary, and even fiscal orientation in accordance with the interests of 
European workers. Early in 1970, however, the ECFTU voiced criticisms about 
the absence of social measures and the lack of consideration for institutional 
democratization in the projects that were being drafted. On 13 May 1970, the 
ECFTU published a press release entitled ‘Economic and monetary union, YES, 
but with worker participation, which contested the absence of social measures in 
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the preparatory works." In this document, ECFTU insisted that EMU should go 
hand in hand with EC actions to support employment, better working conditions, 
and upward harmonization of social security; invoked the inclusion of redistribu- 
tive and regulatory measures such as fiscal harmonization at EC level in order to 
generalize direct progressive taxation throughout the Community, and the cre- 
ation of an EC regulation of capital markets combating fraud and fiscal evasion. It 
also advocated association of workers’ representatives to the elaboration of EMU, 
making a series of demands including the creation of a tripartite committee with 
a binding status. Subsequently, it released other documents insisting that EMU 
should come with a deep democratization of EC institutions, including for instance 
direct elections and more powers to the EP and association of ‘social partners’ 
with the work of EC committees from which they had been excluded, such as the 
mid-term economic policy committee.”’ 

The Werner Report, released in October 1970, included a section calling for a 
strengthening of ‘consultation’ of ‘social partners’ prior to the definition of com- 
mon policies.* Although it merely envisaged consultation and remained vague 
on how it should take place, the will to associate trade unions to EC economic 
and monetary policy making (instead of just social policy) was unprecedented. 
The Council decision, however, which adopted the Werner Plan on 9 February 
1971, fell short of the unions’ demands and only mentioned the consultation in 
the framework of the already existing EESC. The ECFTU thus decided to dedicate 
its yearly assembly entirely to the question of EMU in October 1971; most discus- 
sions centred on the democratization of European institutions and on the polit- 
ical economy of EMU. Released a month later, its ECFTU proposals for the 
resolution of the currency crisis advocated measures to reinstate fixed exchange 
rates within the EC, a profound reform of the IMF, participation of trade unions 
in EC economic and monetary policy-making bodies (including with the creation 
of a new committee of central banks), and so on.” Eventually, the first steps 
towards the creation of an EMU—which would quickly run into increasing diffi- 
culties due to rising instability in the international monetary system—highlighted 
the trade unions’ incapacity to truly influence European decisions.” 
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These disappointments would encourage the socialist trade unions to rethink 
their strategy towards European institutions and to invest further during the fol- 
lowing years in reinforcing their own coherence and integration—with a view to 
increasing coordination between European trade unions beyond ideological, geo- 
graphical, and sectoral divides, elaborating a more articulated common action 
programme, and, as we shall see in the following chapters, working towards the 
creation of a united and combative European trade union movement. These dis- 
appointments also underlined the already obvious incapacity of European social- 
ist parties to influence significantly the reform of the ESF, the creation of EMU, or 
the question of trade unions association with the decisions of the EC. Indeed, the 
relaunching of European integration after the Hague Summit caught European 
socialists unprepared and shed light on their abysmal lack of organization, com- 
mon objectives, and capacity to influence the fate of the EC and turn it into a 
socialist project. However, at the time, a ‘new social wind’ was blowing in western 
Europe, which would also shake the EC.” 


Europe Goes Left 


By the beginning of the new decade, a cultural, intellectual, economic, and polit- 
ical turn to the Left seemed to mark the European continent, a shift encouraged 
by the era of European protests.” The postwar golden age of social democracy 
reached its apex in 1969 when the German social democrats formed a coalition 
government with the liberals and for the first time won the Chancellorship of the 
FRG, ending a twenty-year rule of the Christian democrats. The new Chancellor, 
Brandt, and his Swedish peer, Olof Palme, were joined in the club of prestigious 
social-democratic leaders by the Austrian SPO Chancellor, Bruno Kreisky, in 
1970; they would be followed by the Dutch PvdA Prime Minister, Joop den Uyl, 
in 1973 and the British Labour Prime Minister, Harold Wilson, in 1974. In Norway 
and Denmark, social democrats won landslide victories in 1971. In Belgium, Italy, 
and Ireland, the socialists took part in several coalition governments during 
those years. 

These successes were not a given, as the youth protests and the new, radical 
social demands of a rising ‘New Left’ had challenged European social democrats 
at the end of the 1960s, thereby forcing them (and their communist rivals) to 
revise their ideological and strategic stances. In the early 1970s, as Di Donato 
pointed out, European social democrats convinced themselves that “The demands 
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of the social movements, appropriately reinterpreted, could accompany a phase of 
consolidation of social democracy on the European political scene??? A note- 
worthy affirmation of this new conviction was formulated by Kreisky in an inter- 
view for the Socialist International journal shortly after coming to power, when 
he explained that social democracy was to enter its third historical phase: after 
helping European workers to acquire class consciousness, after constructing the 
welfare state, it was time to extend the welfare state and go beyond it, towards a 
‘democratization of all fields of social life.** 

Therefore, the social democrats’ answer to social mobilizations in the early 
1970s started with an extension, and greater inclusiveness, of the welfare state. 
While the Swedish government continued to anchor the myth of the Scandinavian 
welfare state—increasing old-age pensions, extending unemployment benefits 
and invalidity pensions, raising housing allowances for families with children, 
strengthening health services, and extending maternity benefits with a parental 
allowance—the new German government increased social expenditure in hous- 
ing, education, public transportation, and healthcare. The Austrian government 
implemented a reduction in working time, passed legislation providing equality 
for women, and launched a partial nationalization of the economy.” 

This trend was not limited to socialist-led governments. Demands for greater 
institutional and economic democratization, for a more even distribution of 
wealth, for greater individual and collective rights, and for more ‘humane’ work- 
ing and living conditions permeated all European societies. In Italy, although the 
Christian democrats remained in power throughout the decade, the 1970s saw 
the creation of factory, neighbourhood and school councils, the approval of the 
1970 Workers’ Statute, pension reform, divorce and abortion laws, as well as 
important reforms of the health and education systems.’ In France, Pompidou’s 
new Gaullist Prime Minister Jean-Jacques Chaban-Delmas launched a ‘new soci- 
ety’ programme with the help of Jacques Delors, an economic expert and member 
of the Commissariat au Plan with a Christian trade union background, which still 
pointed to increasing growth and competitiveness of the French economy, passed 
a controversial repressive ‘loi anticasseurs, but showed some new concerns for 
social dialogue, vocational training, women’s rights, a minimum wage increase, 
and education. In general, throughout the 1970s, a steady increase in state and 
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welfare expenditure continued to take place in Western countries: the percentage 
of gross domestic product (GDP) allocated to public spending throughout the 
countries of the OECD rose from 31 to 40 per cent across the decade, passing 
45 per cent in western Europe and reaching nearly 60 per cent in Holland 
and Sweden.”’ 

Concomitantly, by the end of the 1960s and in the early 1970s, important 
changes marked the evolution of economic thought in western Europe, the US, 
and beyond. The students, women’s and workers’ movements, the liberation 
movement of the Third World, and the neo-Marxist revival in intellectual spheres, 
‘had opened Europe's doors to a partial rethinking of economic science, and to 
reconsider the damage caused to the nations of the Third World, to the Earth, 
and to all mankind by Western models of development.”* Uruguayan journalist 
Edoardo Galeano’s 1971 Open Veins of Latin America, French Marxist economist 
Pierre Jalée’s 1965 Le pillage du tiers monde, Guyanese activist and economist 
Walter Rodney’s 1973 How Europe Underdeveloped Africa, and the Franco-Greek 
economist Arghiri Emmanuel’s 1965 Unequal Exchange all pointed to the fact 
that Western development had been anchored in economic imperialism, exploit- 
ation, slavery, extractivism, and pillage. The Rostowian paradigm—the theory 
centred on ‘modernization and ‘stages of growth that had dominated the West's 
approach to economic development since the late 1950s—was criticized in some 
of the most prestigious universities and international economic institutions. GDP 
as a measure of development was increasingly criticized: obsession with product- 
ivity and economic growth was found to be of no use to fight poverty, unemploy- 
ment, or inequality; instead, programmes for social services, public spending on 
healthcare and education, and redistribution of wealth were needed. Moreover, 
industrialization, modernization, and the predatory logic of capitalism were 
increasingly criticized for their impact on the natural environment and the quality of 
human life. Intellectuals like the Austrian Ivan Illich and the German-born Ernst 
Friedrich Schumacher and his influential Small is Beautiful: Economics as if People 
Mattered criticized the excess of productivity, the overabundance of unnecessary 
goods, and the overconsumption of energy that degraded social relations, physical 
milieu, and quality of life. Other critics evidenced the increasingly unsustainable 
levels of pollution in the world’s great urban centres and the need to make profound 
technological changes to restore sustainable equilibrium. After the environmental 
disaster caused by the shipwreck of the oil tanker Torrey Caynon off the English 
coast, public attention grew towards the environmental damage caused by the 
industrialized world.” 
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Although they were initially outsiders to the established intellectual and political 
orthodoxy, these voices were gaining reputation in public and academic debates, 
and increasingly influenced parts of the traditional Left. As Garavini put it, ques- 
tions such as “How to obtain better working conditions for Western workers and 
simultaneously support a structural redistribution of resources toward develop- 
ing countries?’ and ‘How to pay attention to the environment without halting the 
development of technological innovation where it was most needed?’ would 
provoke much concern—and often tensions—among social-democratic elites 
(but also among European trade unions and communists) during those years.*° 
In 1969, the influential Dutch economist Jan Tinbergen—a convinced social 
democrat, European federalist, and ‘Thirdworldist —was awarded the Nobel 
Prize for Economics. A few years earlier, he had advocated the substitution of 
gross national product (GNP) with ‘gross national happiness’ as a measure of 
progress. In other words, the ‘Old Left’ was incorporating these new concerns 
and demands emerging from the ‘New Left’ in order to reassert itself; and for 
European social democrats this effort seemed to bear fruit. 

This new assertiveness marked the appearance of what Di Donato called an 
‘ideological offensive’ of European social democracy that strove to become a 
‘hegemonic force’ in European politics at the expense of Western conservatives 
and Eastern communists; an offensive embodied with particular strength by the 
three prominent ‘progressist’ social-democratic leaders—Brandt, Kreisky, and 
Palme—who met regularly during those years and were particularly active in pro- 
moting a ‘new global social-democratic vision’ on highly important themes such 
as détente, disarmament, peace, North-South relations, and aid to developing 
countries.* This new world vision relied on the space opened by détente and by a 
relative autonomization of European social democracy vis-a-vis the US: in 1969, 
whereas the US debacle in Vietnam had contributed for years in tarnishing the 
image of the world’s leading economic and military power, Brandts Ostpolitik was 
reassessing western Europe’ role in the Cold War equilibrium, and Olof Palme 
allowed himself to be captured on television arm in arm with the Ambassador of 
North Vietnam, breaking the news and transgressing the usual pro-Atlantic 
stance of European social democrats. Besides, in those years rising tensions were 
affecting diplomatic relations between the US and western European countries, 
triggered in part by the US administrations upset with the EC’s commercial pol- 
icy and its stance over the creation of a Generalized System of Preferences in 
favour of the developing countries. US President Nixon decision to abandon the 
Bretton Woods monetary system in August 1971—one of the most meaningful 
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economic decisions of the century—was taken without any consultation with the 
US's European allies and ‘with the deliberate intent of making them pay for its 
consequences in full.*? 

Crucially, for European social democrats, this new ideological offensive relied 
strategically on Europe—social democracy could achieve its ‘third historical 
phase only in an integrated Europe.” A key actor in striving for more European 
integration was the SPD, then the most influential social-democratic party in the 
EC, and particularly its leader Willy Brandt. But for European integration to help 
the achievement of social democracy, it needed to be reformed and given a 
‘human face’. Although, as explained in Chapter 2, when they first came to power 
in 1969, and during the Hague Summit in December that year, their European 
policy priorities were centred on enlargement to new countries, East-West rap- 
prochement, and the creation of EMU, after the Hague Summit, German social 
democrats gradually put forward a more ‘social’ project for the EC. 

From 1970, Brandt started defining and promoting a new vision of European 
integration with a particular emphasis on its social dimension. At the SPD’s May 
1970 congress in Saarbriicken, for instance, he affirmed that economic progress 
encouraged by the EC could only be deemed valuable if geared towards achieving 
greater social progress for European citizens. He insisted on the need to create a 
common regional policy to correct regional inequalities, and supported the idea 
of greater inclusion of social partners at EC level—a prospect that would benefit 
from the upcoming accession of the Scandinavian countries and the UK, which 
were experts in institutionalized ‘social dialogue’ In October 1970, in a speech to 
the annual assembly of the ECFTU, Brandt called for a more ‘social’ EC, with 
increased participation of trade unions, the definition of a new ESF and a com- 
mon employment policy. In November of the same year, at the Bundestag, he 
explained his view that before the end of the decade the EC should become the 
promoter of a progressive social policy and of an efficient policy of vocational 
training.** 

Although these ideas were hardly revolutionary at the time (they were shared 
by most European political elites), Brandt’s vision of the EC’s social dimension 
went a step further. He invoked the need to surpass ‘business Europe (Europa der 
Geschäfte) and to create, before the end of the decade, ‘the largest progressive 
social area in the world’ In fact, Brandt and other European socialists nurtured 
hopes of consolidating the EC as a model of progressive economic and social 
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organization for the rest of the world.** With the prospective enlargement, the EC 
was to become an economic giant—the largest trade bloc in the world, with 256 
million people compared to 207 million in the US, and 245 million in the Soviet 
Union—and could potentially acquire a determining role in setting the global 
organization of trade, economic, monetary, social, and environmental rules. With 
this colossal change in mind, Brandt and the SPD considered that the EC could 
become a lever to extend its model of social democracy to western Europe more 
broadly, which it intended then to resonate with the rest of the world. Although it 
was still largely unclear how it would be achieved, this idea made its way to the 
European institutions, where German officials and MEPs repeated that the EC 
had to become the ‘most socially advanced area in the world’ if it were to ever 
play a leading and determining role on the international scene.* Brandt's 1971 
Nobel Peace Prize, by establishing the reputation and confidence of social demo- 
crats’ international outlook, only comforted this European and global ambition. 
The German SPD-led government's determination to promote a new model of 
European integration emphasizing social aspects was driven by several factors. It 
was perhaps motivated in part by Brandt’s personal European convictions, but 
mostly followed from the internal and external political context of the early 
1970s. An important drive was the SPD’s will to follow its Bad Godesberg 
programme—committing to reform capitalism and a peoples party orientation— 
while not losing its working-class electorate. German social democrats’ penetra- 
tion of the working-class population was markedly inferior to that of their 
Swedish or even British counterparts. The SPD’s coalition government with the 
liberal Free Democratic Party (FDP), its adoption of concepts such as the ‘merito- 
cratic society’ (Leistungsgesellschaft) and market economy, and the success of its 
foreign policy earned the party a spectacular breakthrough among the salaried 
middle classes by 1969.*” It also triggered criticisms from the SPD Left, from 
some sectors of the workers’ movement (such as the metal and chemical sectors), 
and from the students’ movement, forcing Brand and the SPD to better define 
and reaffirm their idea of reform politics in favour of the lower working class. 
Therefore, in the early 1970s new emphasis was placed on implementing 
co-management (Mitbestimmung) and social dialogue, improving living conditions, 
and enhancing vocational training. Reinforcing its model of social democracy at 
EC level was seen by the SPD as an opportunity to regain the support and votes 
of organized labour. In September 1971 in a conference organized by the DGB 
on works councils in enterprises, for instance, Brandt gave assurances that the 
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creation of the EMU would be conditioned on a consolidation of European 
democracy, meaning first and foremost participation of trade unions in EC 
policy making.** 

The German government’s new design for European policy was also motivated 
by the wider international context of détente and the will to strengthen its 
Ostpolitik. In short, the establishment of social democracy in Europe was seen as 
a means of stabilizing and consolidating the Western bloc, therefore contributing 
to guaranteeing détente in Europe and in the world. In May 1970, in his speech at 
the SPD congress in Saarbriicken, Brandt explained that the achievement of 
détente required the creation of a ‘fair social and economic order’ in the West. To 
this end, he vowed to work in favour of an irreversibly integrated Europe, under- 
stood as a large ‘social and democratic area, thanks to the participation of trade 
unions in the definition and management of new social policy measures. The SPD 
was therefore starting to present its western European integration policy as 
indissociable from its Ostpolitik. Furthermore, other political parties—mainly 
the CDU—accused the government of neglecting European integration for its 
Ostpolitik. Therefore, as early as 17 June 1970, the SPD member, MEP, and at the 
time Vice-President of the EP, Walter Behrendt, presented the government’s 
European policy to the Bundestag in strikingly federalist terms. In parallel with 
the creation of EMU, he insisted on the objective of implementing fiscal, trans- 
port, social, commercial, energy, and industrial policies. Behrendt affirmed that 
the definition of a European social policy was of the utmost importance for the 
federal government. He went on to call for an increase of the ESF’s resources and 
scope, the development of a European company law, and a democratization of the 
European institutions—implementation of simple majority voting in the Council, 
increased budgetary and legislative powers for the EP (eventually including the 
right to elect Commissioners and Judges of the Court), and more responsibility 
for the Commission.” 

Gradually, Brandt and his close collaborators therefore defined a broadened 
vision of the social purpose of European unification, which went much beyond 
the narrow definition of European social policy that had prevailed so far. Beyond 
the claim for an increase in the ESF’s scope and resources and improved indus- 
trial and economic democracy, a series of new aspects were progressively included 
in their vision of the realm of Europe’s social policy, from urban planning, 
housing conditions, transport, and the living conditions of migrant workers, to 
environmental problems, public health, development of Third World countries, 
inter-generational dialogue, and ‘conscious —socially and environmentally 
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responsible and sustainable—growth.* In Brandts view and in the view of his 
government, the EC needed henceforth to put all these questions on its agenda. 

The social-democratic German government started by making proposals for 
the harmonization of national regimes of social security thanks to the creation of 
a ‘European social budget’ The proposal was submitted to the Commission and 
Council in the spring of 1970, by the Labour and Social Affairs Minister, Walter 
Arendt, and inspired by the German social budget: a detailed monitoring of the 
social situation and evolution of social services in the country. At the EC level, 
this budget assessment should be established by the Commission in collaboration 
with national experts and would enable coordination between the economic pol- 
icies of the EC and of its member states. This would allow for a better inclusion of 
social requirements when defining economic, financial, and monetary policies in 
view of the creation of EMU. To be clear, the proposal therefore pointed to the 
progressive adoption of common objectives and progressive harmonization of 
member states in the field of social security, not to the creation of a new EC 
budget for social provision.*’ It was adopted by the Council in November 1970 
and the Commission was instructed to collect the statistical data and draw up 
previsions and non-binding indications. 

At the same time, the Commission, where Raymond Rifflet, a former activist of 
the PSB, of the General Labour Federation of Belgium (FGTB), and of the 
European Movement was now Director-General for Social Affairs (1970-3), set 
out to surpass the narrow and market-oriented rationale of European social 
policy.” On 17 March 1971, as a result of the three-year investigation of the social 
aspects of common policies (detailed in Chapter 2), the Commission published a 
memorandum entitled ‘Preliminary guidelines for a Community social policy 
programme; presented as a response to the commitments made by the heads of 
state at The Hague in December 1969 for the creation of EMU: ‘Now that the 
Community has embarked resolutely on the road to economic and monetary 
union, social policy appears in a new light’ Indeed, the document went on, the 
previous vision which regarded social policy as an adjunct to spontaneous eco- 
nomic integration no longer fitted the bill: 


The terms of the problem have been changed by the prospects opened up by the 
achievement of economic and monetary union. The economic and social aspects 
of the process of integration will, of necessity, become increasingly inseparable. 
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The success of the whole process will be jeopardised if economic and monetary 
integration and social integration do not take place simultaneously. 

Again, the achievement of economic and monetary union itself takes on its 
true dimension by the contribution which it can make to fulfilling the major 
aims of society, on which there is a wide measure of agreement in Member States: 
full and better employment, [...] greater social justice, [...] better quality 
of living. 

Economic and monetary union, with all its consequences, must contribute 
effectively to improving living conditions and the general well-being if European 
integration is to obtain the wholehearted support of the population and particu- 
larly of the young people who expect the building of Europe to produce a new 
society to match their fondest aspirations. This will call for the establishment 
and strengthening of economic and social democracy, involving both the 
democratisation of economic and social structures and enhancement of the role 
and independent responsibilities of employers’ and workers’ organisations at 


Community level.** 


Rather than putting forward concrete proposals, the document presented a list of 
what the Commission identified as priority fields of intervention. The seven pri- 
orities set out by the Commission were: speedier achievement of the common 
labour market; absorption of under-employment and structural unemployment; 
improvement of safety and health conditions at work and in ‘life’; equal treatment 
for women at work; integration of disabled persons into active life; the establishment 
of a ‘social budget, as proposed by the German government; and strengthened 
cooperation with ‘social partners. Regarding the latter point, the Commission 
advocated promoting contractual relations between the ‘social partners’ at EC 
level, with the objective of adopting collective conventions. To achieve these 
objectives, the Commission recommended setting out an EC strategy relying 
partly, but not exclusively, on the newly created SCE and the reformed ESF. 

The Commissions memorandum, however, received unenthusiastic reactions 
from the trade unions and from employers, although for different reasons. The 
unions considered it too generic to constitute the basis of a true European social 
policy, whereas the employers considered it too ambitious, rejecting, for instance, 
the idea of supranational collective conventions.** Moreover, social policy once 
again proved a matter of tension between the Council and Commission, on the 
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issue of the repartition of competences. As a response to the proposal, the Council 
merely defined a work programme for the Commission that consisted of drafting 
studies in the fields of employment, free movement of workers, vocational train- 
ing, social security, working conditions, salary and incomes, health and security 
at work, and harmonization of social statistics. In fact, the Council was sticking to 
a rigid interpretation of the Treaty of Rome, firmly retaining social policy compe- 
tences at the national level. Notwithstanding this meagre result, the Commission's 
document testified to new concerns at the level of the European executive, such as 
the question of greater justice in the distribution of income and wealth; greater 
equality of opportunities; increased efforts to combat the harmful effects of pro- 
ductive activities on the environment; and greater satisfaction of collective needs, 
for example regarding education, public health, and housing. 

This change of attitudes foreshadowed a more significant leftward shift within 
the Commission when Sicco Mansholt succeeded Franco Maria Malfatti as its 
new President in April 1972 and remained in office for little over seven months. 
Born into a socialist farmers’ family in the northern Dutch province of Gröningen, 
Mansholt had worked as the manager of a tea-producing business in Java in the 
East Indies in the early 1930s, then returned to the Netherlands to start his own 
farm. He had joined the Resistance during the war, then served as Agriculture 
Minister in Dutch cabinets and became the first European Commissioner in 
charge of agriculture in 1958 (until 1972). Mansholt was an influent Dutch social- 
ist, a salient figure of European social democracy, and had played an important 
role in setting up the CAP Between 1968 and 1973, at the end of his career, 
Mansholt turned increasingly towards far-left ideas, his tone became more radical, 
and he became used to quoting radical left-wing intellectuals like the famous 
German-American ‘father of the New Left, Herbert Marcuse. 

In 1971, Mansholt was deeply shaken by the highly explosive report Limits to 
Growth, ordered by the Club of Rome, which attracted global public attention for 
its alarming assessment of some of the consequences of growth, such as pollution, 
famine, and the unrestrained conduct of multinationals, and suggested that at the 
then current pace of growth, most world natural resources would run out within 
ten to thirty years.“ After reading the report, Mansholt started fervently preach- 
ing what might today be called a planned ‘degrowth’ of the European economy; to 
tackle the new issues of population growth, food shortage, scarcity of energy 
and raw materials, the power of multinationals, environmental pollution, and 
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automation, he advocated a reversal of growth in rich countries —replacing GNP 
with ‘Gross National Utility’ as the parameter for development—together with a 
substitution of the consumer society with a new society based on clean produc- 
tion, a redistribution of resources to the global South, and a better world division 
of labour.*” In January 1972, he declared on a Dutch TV broadcast, ‘I am coming 
to the conclusion that a solution to the great problems of our times can no longer 
be reached within the capitalist system:** To solve these great problems, he argued 
on several occasions, a ‘second Marx’ was needed, a ‘new; ‘modern socialism that 
could no longer restrict itself to correcting capitalism; he advocated growing 
socialization and democratization.” 

Mansholts vision came hand in hand with a conviction that western Europe 
had to play a leading role in the definition of a new world order. This led him to 
advocate a strengthening of the EC’s competences—he even mentioned European- 
level ‘nationalizations —and to reiterate his vows for the greater influence of 
socialists in European policies—‘practically nul? up to that point—through 
the creation of a supranational ‘European Congress’ of socialist parties.°? On 
9 February 1972, he shared his thoughts in a private letter addressed to President 
Malfatti, in which he called for radical reforms—with the adoption of a ‘Central 
European Plan aimed at reducing consumption and pollution even at the cost of 
swift adjustment in the Western way of life, and heavy investment in education 
and public services—and urged his colleagues to work out a new policy agenda 
for the EC. The letter was then disclosed publicly by the French PCF in an attempt 
to discredit the European elites’ ‘Malthusiar’ conspiracy to ‘stop economic growth’ 
and ‘lower the quality of life’ of workers.” It attracted much media and political 
attention across Europe, and Mansholt became earned significant popularity 
among the radical young, especially but not only in the Netherlands.** He 
engaged in public debates with important figures of the intellectual Left such as 
Marcuse himself. 

His positions were also intensively discussed—and met with more or less 
enthusiasm—in transnational socialist and federalist networks. The European 
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Movement in Norway printed 1,500,000 copies of his letter for distribution.** 
Among the socialist parties of the EC, which organized several meetings to dis- 
cuss Mansholt’s letter, it gave rise to fundamental discussions about the viability 
of the capitalist system and of the private property of the means of production, 
wealth inequalities in Europe and in the world, and the need to adopt a ‘socialist 
action programme’ to face the new global challenges. The participants of these 
meetings showed almost euphoric enthusiasm for Mansholt’s new ideas and the 
historical perspectives that were opening for social democracy. Wrapping up an 
exchange of views in May 1972 between Mansholt, the Bureau of the Socialist 
Parties of the European Community, and the SGEP, for instance, the President of 
the SGEP, Francis Vals, exclaimed: ‘Socialists can play in this respect the historical 
role of our generation/** In the Socialist International, however, Mansholt’s ideas, 
especially the de-growth concept, received mixed reactions.”° 

In the European Commission, Mansholt’s letter met with disapproving or even 
teasing reactions. The Vice-President of the Commission, in charge of economic 
and financial affairs, the French liberal Raymond Barre, expressed firm criticism; 
the principle of economic growth was not negotiable.*® Altiero Spinelli, the Italian 
Commissioner for Industry and well-known European federalist, mocked him by 
asking if he was becoming ‘a hippy. Although he did not share the ‘zero growth’ 
theories of his colleague, Spinelli was nonetheless engaged, at the same time, in 
formulating the (still non-existent) industrial objectives of the enlarged EC in the 
light of the new social needs. In April 1972, under his lead, the Commission 
organized in Venice a conference on ‘Industry and Society in the Community’ 
with around 350 participants (employers, trade unions, European institutions, 
and governments) meant to explore the ‘qualitative ends’ of industrial develop- 
ment. Spinelli’s welcome address insisted that ‘our Community can only be based 
on the hypothesis of a growing, developing society’ but that, under the current 
circumstances, a common industrial policy needed to take shape, as a means 
not of raising productivity but of increasing social progress. This would mean 
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granting priority to environmental protection, ‘quality of life, shopfloor democ- 
racy, a more even geographical wealth distribution, and a new just policy towards 
the developing world. For this new industrial policy to take shape, he suggested 
that a regional fund be created, the investment bank and the social fund strength- 
ened, more powers be given to the EC, and direct elections be organized for 
the EP” Although questioning capitalism was going a bit too far for European 
bureaucrats and for many on the European Left, a broad consensus had emerged 
among political and social forces on the idea that economic integration needed to 
be balanced with more social measures and geared more coherently towards the 
achievement of social goals in order to gain the assent of European ‘peoples’ and 
‘workers, and to preserve social peace and stability in western Europe. 


Enlargement and ‘Socialist Europe’ 


Brandt and Mansholt were not the only European socialists who envisaged a new 
role for the EC in defining a new international and continental social, economic, 
and political order. Prospective developments of the EC in the early 1970s encour- 
aged all European socialists to think afresh about their commitment to European 
integration. The reopening of negotiations with the UK, Denmark, Ireland, and 
Norway in June 1970 and the signature of the accession treaty in January 1972 
with these countries—Norway would only withdraw later following a referendum 
on accession—raised hopes for the socialist parties of the ‘Six, who saw an oppor- 
tunity to finally increase the weight of socialist parties in the integration process 
and to shift European policies in a direction that would be more in line with their 
objectives." Indeed, except for Ireland, the candidate countries counted among 
some of the main strongholds of European social democracy: the Norwegian 
Labour Party had dominated Parliament since the war, ruled uninterruptedly 
from 1945 to 1965, and retook power in 1971; in Denmark the social democrats 
had been in power almost uninterruptedly since the war; in the UK Wilson’s 
Labour Party returned to opposition in 1970 but the party and the British TUC 
were among the largest social-democratic forces in western Europe. Besides, 
the UK and the Scandinavian countries were historical pioneers of the western 
European welfare states. The prospect of these four new countries joining the EC 
opened the way for a rebalancing of political forces within the EP, the Council 
and the Commission. For this reason, socialist parties in the old member coun- 
tries were greatly in favour of enlargement. 
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However, the Left in the candidate countries had diverging and often hostile 
positions regarding the EC, especially in the case of UK and Ireland. In the UK, 
the Labour Party was deeply divided between a ‘pro-Europear’ revisionist Right 
and an ‘anti-European’ Left. Although party leaders like Harold Wilson had 
become increasingly convinced that the Common Market was compatible with 
their domestic ambitions during the mid-1960s, and the Labour government had 
(unsuccessfully) applied for accession to the EC in 1967, Labour voted to campaign 
against the terms of accession that were eventually negotiated by Edward Heath's 
Conservative government (1970-4).* In the vote in October 1971, although 69 
Labour MPs, led by the pro-European revisionist Roy Jenkins, voted for member- 
ship, ‘flouting the demands of the Labour leadership who imposed a three-line 
whip against membership, the majority voted no.°° The TUC, a giant representing 
10 million workers—as against the ECFTU’s 11 million—adhered to the line 
adopted by Wilson’s party after 1970. Both the TUC and the Labour Party pleaded 
for the setting of very precise conditions for accession that would counter the 
foreseen negative economic consequences of entering the EC. In particular, they 
feared that the UK’s financial contribution to the EC would generate a budget 
deficit and would lead the government to apply deflationist and austerity policies, 
therefore threatening employment. Moreover, they were opposed to the CAP, 
which would represent an unbearable burden for a country that relied predomin- 
antly on agricultural imports from the Commonwealth. They were rather hostile 
to the idea of granting supranational competences to the EC, and opposed to the 
prospective EMU and to the EC’s competition policy, which in their view posed 
problems for the states’ sovereign capacity to intervene in the economy and society. 
Besides, for Labour, by undermining the UK’s trade relations with Commonwealth 
countries, joining the EC would also pose a problem for development in Third 
World countries.*’ In Ireland, the Labour Party also campaigned against acces- 
sion to the EC because it considered it too risky for an ‘underdeveloped’ country 
like Ireland to join a common market with much more advanced capitalist coun- 
tries in the absence of economic planning and regional policy. 

Even in applying countries where the social democrats decided to embrace the 
EC—Norway and Denmark—the accession debates highlighted the opposition of 
segments of the Left, who feared that the model of free-trade capitalism cham- 
pioned by the Common Market would have negative economic consequences for 
some workers (like fishing communities in Norway), threaten their social model, 
and impose a straitjacket on national socio-economic policies. In Denmark, 
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Socialdemokratiet was only unenthusiastically supporting entry and the leftist 
Socialist Peoples Party, twelve dissident social democrats, as well as a handful of 
left radicals and greens voted against accession; the Danish Federation of Trade 
Unions support came despite a strong internal split (after a 524 to 406 vote). In 
Norway, the Labour Party campaigned in favour of accession in view of the refer- 
endum, supported by a large majority of the Norwegian Confederation of Trade 
Unions, but a left-wing coalition of communists and left-wing socialists success- 
fully campaigned for a ‘no’ vote. 

In the views of the socialist parties of the old ‘Six, these hostile positions obvi- 
ously represented an obstacle to greater transnational cooperation and coordin- 
ation, and to the achievement of a socialist Europe. In the early 1970s, the socialist 
parties and unions of the ‘Six’ tried to exert repeated pressure on their peers and 
to convince them to change their attitude towards the EC—for instance, by issu- 
ing statements that insisted on the importance of UK entry for the future of 
European socialism and the European trade union movement. On 9 July 1971 the 
ECFTU sent a message to the British TUC, (unsuccessfully) asking it to shift its 
position on the EC. On 16 July 1971 in London, on the eve of a special Labour 
Party conference discussing the UK’s accession to the EC, Mansholt spoke in a 
personal capacity to the British labour movement: 


I, together with Continental socialists of all tendencies, urge you to be realistic 
and have the courage to take part in this great supranational development for 
the benefit of your own people, for the benefit of the peoples of Europe. [...] The 
debate is not simply about British entry. It is about the future of Europe, it is 
about the future of socialism. The existing problems are not created by the 
Community. [...] The problems consist of the economies of scale, of the ever- 
growing interdependence of international capitalism, of the ever-increasing web 
of multinational companies, of the increasing impact of international decisions 
on the daily lives of all our citizens. [...] We socialists must be at the European 
vanguard to ensure the vital interest of all our people. We will make an historic 
error if we do not take the necessary steps to create a Community with an eco- 
nomic and political framework responsive to the needs of future generations.** 


The European question gave rise to tensions between socialists of the old EC 
countries and the ‘Eurosceptics’ of candidate countries. During a conference of 
party leaders of the Socialist International in September 1971, tensions arose 
between the British and Irish leaders and some of the leaders of the socialist 
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parties of EC countries, like the Dutch Joop den Uyl. Bredan Corish, leader of the 
Irish Labour Party, affirmed: ‘We have no illusion that the EEC could be used for 
Socialist objectives’°* 

In fact, this problem contributed to pushing the socialist forces of the ‘Six’ to 
advancing the idea that the EC could become a key actor in promoting social 
change in Europe. On 28-30 June 1971 in Brussels, when the 8th Congress of the 
Socialist Parties of the European Community finally took place after five years of 
standstill, the participants adopted a resolution on the enlargement of the EC. The 
resolution expressed marked enthusiasm for the prospective enlargement to 
the UK and the other candidates, presented as a guarantee of a strengthening of 
the cause of democratic socialism in Europe: 


The 8th Congress of Socialist Parties of the European Community [...] expresses 
its conviction that once the European Economic Community has been enlarged, 
the socialist parties in the current candidate countries will be able to work more 
effectively in cooperation with the other socialist parties in the Community: - to 
implement policies which will lead to a fairer distribution of income and wealth 
in the EEC; - to organize a system of democratic control of concentrations of 
economic power; — to help the various members better to cope with the difficulties 
posed by regional decline; - to ensure the continued expansion of trade between 
the developed countries; — to assist the developing countries in their economic 
development, by increasing their export opportunities in the Community and at 
the same time ensuring that the Community sets an example by granting a high 
volume of development aid; - to advance commercial, scientific and technical 
cooperation between Western and Eastern Europe, thereby promoting lasting 
détente.°° 


Although the resolutions of the congress of the Socialist Parties of the European 
Community were not binding for its member parties and were only to a limited 
extent representative of their position, this congress did witness a markedly more 
affirmative stance from the Socialist Parties of the European Community regarding 
European policy, and the formulation of proposals meant to gear the EC’s political 
economy to the interest of workers. Indeed, the general resolution adopted at the 
congress proclaimed the SPEC’s deep conviction that only European unification 
could allow for the achievement of socialist objectives on the continent. 
Therefore, aside from the institutional reforms advocated to democratize the 
EC (such as more power to the Commission and direct elections, budgetary and 
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legislative powers for the EP), the resolution supported a reassessment of the 
social goals of the EC and of the future EMU through a set of policy proposals. 
Regarding social policy, these included more equal opportunities thanks to edu- 
cation and vocational training, improvement and harmonization of living and 
working conditions, of salaries, income and social security, democratization of 
social life at different levels, including within undertakings, more justice in the 
distribution of income and wealth, harmonization of legal dispositions regarding 
marriage, family, and divorce, in order to secure women equal rights to men in 
the family and in society, and total free movement of people thanks to harmon- 
ization of legislation regarding nationality and the political rights of EC migrants. 
Regarding EMU, its tasks should be to guarantee economic stability and growth; 
to enable an efficient control of economic power in the EC through an active 
competition policy, control of mergers and monopolies, and the adoption of com- 
mon policies to control multinationals; to ensure an industrial and development 
policy targeting valorization of least favoured regions; to ensure democratization 
of ‘economic power, especially enterprises, through the legally defined participa- 
tion of workers and their organizations; a policy on salary and incomes (without 
limiting the autonomy of social partners) that would enable growing layers of the 
population to benefit from the fruits of economic growth; a common energy pol- 
icy to ensure supply at the cheapest possible price; coordination of research pol- 
icies; and harmonization of fiscal and budgetary policies that would first and 
foremost be geared towards the interests of the working classes. The resolution 
ended with a call to the socialist parties and trade unions of the candidate countries 
to understand their responsibility and to weigh on the enlargement negotiations.°° 
This increasing trust in the EC was shared in larger forums of socialist inter- 
nationalism and by its most prominent elites. During the 12th Congress of the 
Socialist International that took place on 26-9 June 1972 in Vienna, several lead- 
ing socialist figures expressed their hopes and conviction that the enlargement of 
the EC would create the opportunity to work jointly for a modification of the 
EC—and of Europe more broadly—along socialist lines. The leader of the new 
French Socialist Party, François Mitterrand, the Chairman of the Dutch PvdA, 
André Van Der Louw, the Danish social-democratic Minister for Foreign Trade 
and EEC Affairs, Ivar Norgaard, and the Italian PSI MP and former Foreign Trade 
Minister, Mario Zagari, among others, all voiced their intention to turn the EC 
into a useful tool to control multinational companies, to control investment and 
capital movements, to implement regional, social, industrial, and incomes policies, 
as well as to encourage the participation of trade unions and other social groups.” 
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One of the resolutions adopted by the SI congress concerned European economic 
integration and stated that: 


The SI realizes the importance of the progress of the economic integration of 
Europe which is now coming about through the enlargement of the EEC and 
welcomes the position of the Socialists in the Communities who plan the strat- 
egy for the creation of a Socialist Europe. Congress is convinced that the EEC 
will have to meet the essential needs of the British and other Labour movements 
in order to create conditions for full participation of all countries concerned in 
the European Community. 


The forthcoming enlargement also encouraged western European communists— 
who were facing a ‘crisis of internationalism after the 1968 Soviet intervention in 
Czechoslovakia—to seek new alliances at the continental level and to confirm 
their will to shift European integration towards a socialist perspective.” This, of 
course, was true of Italian communists much more than of the still Euro-critical 
PCF. During a June 1970 meeting of PCI and PCF leaders in Rome, Amendola 
argued that enlargement would make it possible to change the EC’s ideological 
and political orientation from within; the French communist Jacques Denis was 
sceptical, but the French delegation ‘did nonetheless declare itself in favour of 
an “active presence” in and continued pressure on the EEC institutions, to make 
them “more democratic and anti-monopolistic” »”° Amendola, who was travelling 
around Europe and discussing the need for an alliance of the European Left with 
prominent socialist figures like Tony Benn and Mitterrand, was the chief pro- 
moter along with the communist MEPs and the CeSPE of a conference on ‘Italian 
Communists and Europe’ organized in Rome on 23-5 November 1971—a found- 
ing moment for the party’s ‘communist Europeanism.”’ In his closing speech to 
the conference, Amendola reasserted the PCT’s vision regarding the European 
construction: its importance in consolidating détente, the need to establish contacts 
with the left-wing forces at European level, and the importance of a ‘commitment of 
the popular and democratic forces [...] of the peoples organizations, of the trade 
unions, to affirm the need for a democratic transformation of the Community”? 
The same year, Amendola published a book entitled I comunisti e Europa, with 
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the intention of providing party activists and leaders with a pedagogical explanation 
of the communist strategy regarding the EC, but also explaining how the EP and 
other institutions worked and exposing the EC’s different policies.’* 

Besides, at the end of September 1972, the powerful French and Italian 
communist-led trade unions, the CGT and the CGIL, issued a join appeal for 
trade union unity in the countries of the Common Market. The two federations 
considered that the enlargement of the Community, and the involvement in its 
affairs of the important Scandinavian and British trade union organizations, 
brought an opportunity for ‘reinforming the presence and efficiency of the trade 
union organizations within the Community institutions’ and raised hopes that 
new forms of cooperation and coordination would be found, and they called for 
the convocation of a large European trade union conference.”* 

The emerging project for a socialist Europe was obviously still embryonic and 
vague; it insisted on a democratization of the EC and a revision of the treaties that 
would give scope for redistribution, harmonization of macro-economic, social, 
fiscal, and budgetary policies, regulation and control of economic activities, eco- 
nomic democratization, and regional economic planning. It went much beyond 
the conception of European social policy that had been included in the Treaty of 
Rome and put forward until then by the EC. In the absence of an efficient coord- 
ination of the parties and unions, and of any real strategy to weigh on European 
decisions through the organization of grassroots mobilization, this embryonic 
project was insufficient to make a difference, however. The activism of the 
German SPD and of Willy Brandt was much more decisive, as they decided to use 
the upcoming EC summit meeting in Paris at the end of 1972 to call for the cre- 
ation of a ‘social union’ 


The 1972 Paris Summit: Economic, Monetary, 
and ‘Social Union’? 


From 19 to 21 October 1972, a new summit conference took place in Paris, and 
marked the apex of European political elites’ new declared determination to 
provide the EC with a social dimension. Brandt had launched the idea for a new 
summit early in 1972, and Pompidou seized this opportunity to reassert his 
European commitment shortly after securing popular assent in a French referen- 
dum on the enlargement of the EC. The Paris Summit was the first summit of the 
heads of state and government of the EC since the 1969 Hague Summit, and was 
presented as a solemn occasion to celebrate the forthcoming accession of the new 
member states, who were also invited to take part in the summit. The foreign 
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affairs ministers had chosen three themes to structure the discussions of the 
summit; the first theme was ‘The EMU and social progress in the Community’; 
the other two were ‘Foreign relations and global responsibilities of the EEC’ and 
‘Institutional reinforcing and progress in the political field’ 

In the run-up to the summit, all governments affirmed their desire to see closer 
relations between economic and monetary integration and social progress, and 
made proposals that implied an extension of the scope of the EC’s social policy. 
Candidate countries formulated rather ambitious proposals. The Danish govern- 
ment emphasized the need to implement an action programme to improve the 
quality of human environment and pollution within the enlarged EC, insisted on 
a common employment policy that would include setting minimum norms for all 
important social policy fields such as health, housing, and education, and called 
for increased use of the ESF and for examination of the question of economic 
democracy through workers’ participation in enterprises and through the adop- 
tion of a common ‘Community code’ regarding multinational companies, in 
order ‘to ensure that they did not take advantage of their situation to act against 
the common interest.” The Irish government insisted in particular on the need to 
create a common regional and ‘structural’ policy to aid regions and sectors in dif- 
ficulty, and affirmed its will to see stronger emphasis on the EC’s commitment to 
social progress.’° The Norwegian government—which participated in the prepar- 
ations for the summit before its accession to the EC was rejected by referendum— 
insisted on the need to create a ‘social union’ following the will expressed by the 
trade unions. This implied collaborating with the social partners in defining the 
EC’s economic policy; aiming for greater equality between social groups and 
greater income equality; achieving better control of multinationals; establishing a 
regional policy relying on the creation of a regional fund and the reinforcement 
of the other EC funds; and establishing an action programme for an environmen- 
tal policy.” The UK government insisted mainly on the need to create a regional 
policy, to deal especially with regions marked by deindustrialization, under- 
development, rural exodus, and unemployment.” ê 

The governments of the ‘old’ member states mostly reiterated their positions of 
the previous years, but new concern was evident regarding regional disparities and 
wealth distribution in regard to the EMU. The Italian government emphasized the 
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need for a ‘regional and structural policy with appropriate resources; but also the 
need for the EC to show a real political commitment to implementing a European 
social and employment policy, and for the realization of ‘European citizenship 
based on free movement within the EC; as well as a common cultural policy.” 
The Belgian government suggested that guidelines should be adopted, to ‘give a 
political impetus’ for new achievements in the fields of social, regional, scientific, 
and technology policies. The Dutch government considered it essential that the 
conference should show clearly that the EC was not just following economic 
goals, but was ‘working even harder to promote social progress and improved 
living conditions, and insisted on the need for greater social ‘harmonization — 
rather than ‘unification, which it deemed unrealistic given the great differences 
between the countries’ social regimes.*’ As for the French government, its prior- 
ity was on the monetary and economic aspects of EMU, and it merely mentioned 
that the heads of state and government should examine which guidelines could be 
adopted regarding ‘actions in the industrial, social and regional field’*? Finally, 
the government of Luxembourg asked to ‘base future Community policies—in 
particular, social harmonization and regional policy—on the principle of a fairer 
distribution of the benefits of economic expansion between the different social 
categories and between the different regions of the Community.*? 

Brandt and his government dedicated more attention than any other govern- 
ment to the theme of ‘social progress within the Community; seizing the oppor- 
tunity offered by the summit to affirm the new European policy envisioned by the 
SPD since the early 1970s. The German government affirmed that “The Summit 
Conference should establish the principle that the Community should develop 
into an area at the forefront of social progress, on a basis of stability, growth and 
regional balance’** In its view, the EMU and social progress, institutional reform/ 
democratization, and the place of the EC in the world—the three broad themes of 
the summit—were indissociable. In brief, by democratizing the EC’s institutions and 
by gearing all European policies—economic and monetary policies, social policy, 
foreign trade and foreign relations, and so on—towards social progress, EC 
countries would guarantee internal and external stability, and therefore contribute 
to consolidating détente and peace in Europe. In his intervention during an 
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informal preliminary meeting, the German Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
the liberal Sigismund von Braun, explained that the EC now had a chance to 
become ‘the most socially advanced region of the world’: 


It is important to make it clear once again that the union of the peoples of 
Western Europe is a phenomenon which is not only aimed at a quantitative 
increase in well-being, but above all at improving the quality of the individual’s 
living conditions. Indeed, only if the Community is accepted, supported and 
further developed as an area of social progress by its inhabitants can it become 
an area of internal and external stability. 

[...] The vast progress made within the Community requires the strengthen- 
ing and development of its institutions and the granting of greater democratic 
legitimacy to them. On the other hand, the social principles which determine 
internal development also have an impact on the Community’s external rela- 
tions and on its prestige in the world through their influence beyond its borders. 
Focusing on social policy, the development of the Community’s economic and 
monetary union is thus closely linked to the other two major themes of the sum- 
mit conference. If all participants succeed in systematically linking these three 
areas so that they form a whole, then it will have made a substantial contribution 
to the organization of peace in Europe." 


Most notably, the German government expressed its commitment in favour of the 
realization of EMU but insisted on several important points in the preparation 
of the summit. Three aspects were particularly ambitious. First, social partners 
should be given a much more important role in its realization. Second, social 
security systems should be harmonized. And third, it was also in favour of tax 
harmonization.*® 

Besides the governments, many other actors seized the opportunity of the 
upcoming summit to voice their demands regarding the necessity to gear 
European cooperation towards the achievement of greater social progress. In the 
EP, several deputies (especially on the Left) insisted that the Paris Summit should 
be the occasion for a firm commitment on the part of the heads of state, and 
demanded greater attention to ‘social progress’ when determining the guidelines 
of the EMU, as well the adoption of a true action programme in the social field.*” 
In a resolution adopted at the beginning of October, the (now renamed) Office of 


85 HAEU, EN-477, ‘Rencontre informelle des ministres des Etats membres de la Communauté et 
des Etats adhérents ainsi que des représentants de la Commission, 4 Luxembourg, le 24 avril 1972: 
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8° HAEU, EN-160, ‘Note sur la position provisoire du gouvernement allemand en ce qui concerne 
l'Union économique et monétaire et le progrès social, 8 May 1972. 
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the Socialist Parties of the European Community expressed its hope that the 
heads of state would commit to creating real EC policies on economic, monetary, 
regional, social, and environmental affairs. On the social front, it demanded new 
tools for ‘a policy oriented towards a new distribution of all wages and income, 
including incomes from the liberal professions and from wealth, and towards 
guaranteed employment and harmonized social security’ (achieved in collabor- 
ation with workers’ and employers’ organizations and embodied in the ‘European 
social budget’).** 

As for the ECFTU, it addressed a document to the heads of state that outlined 
in great detail its position on the three themes of the summit meeting, and 
insisted that it would support the creation of an EMU only if it was conceived ‘to 
serve social progress, a fair distribution of national income and full employment. 
This meant organizing a coordination of monetary, fiscal, budgetary, economic, 
and social policies through the creation of a ‘Community Plan Commission in 
close cooperation with the ‘social partners: Accordingly, the programme for 
achieving EMU should be conditional on a democratization of the EC and include 
the following aspects: guaranteeing full and better employment through a larger 
use of the ESF and SCE and the adoption of common regulations to protect workers 
against dismissal and maintain their income in case of unemployment; regional 
development planning and funding to level regional inequalities; active upward 
coordination of member states’ social security systems; implementation of price 
control; environmental protection; as well as democratization of the economy—for 
instance, with the adoption of an EC regulation forcing multinational companies to 
guarantee a right to information and consultation for workers and their representa- 
tives in case of economic restructuring.*” Beyond this, it exhorted the EC to become 
a true political actor guaranteeing détente, peace, and security in the world, promot- 
ing the development of Third World countries and a complete revision of the rules 
of the international monetary and trade systems. 

Mansholt’s European Commission presented social progress as the chief pre- 
condition for the realization of EMU. It released a statement in preparation for 
the summit, which placed full and better employment at the top of its objectives 
for social progress. To achieve it, it proposed the creation of ‘a mechanism to 
guarantee workers’ incomes against the consequences of economic changes 
resulting from common policies—mainly through increased ESF aid and 
increased financial solidarity within the EC. European civil rights, environmental 
protection, regional development, industrial integration, and a new policy of 


8 HAEU, GSPE-6, ‘Résolution du Bureau des partis socialistes de la Communauté européenne à 
l'intention des chefs d’État ou de gouvernement, 3 October 1972. 
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cooperation with developing countries were other aspects of the Commission 
proposal.” Mansholt saw the Paris Summit as a chance to give a new impetus to 
European unification, not merely turning the EC into a privileged partner for the 
Third World but also reinforcing the democratic features of the EC by giving 
more powers to the Commission and Parliament, extending common policy 
domains, and deeply reforming existing policies.” During the informal meeting 
of ministers in preparation for the summit on 24 April 1972, Mansholt insisted 
that in order to convince European populations of their will to commit to social 
progress and to greater financial solidarity, European social policy needed to tar- 
get workers as well as ‘all strands of the active population’ by putting production 
at the service of the protection and improvement of the quality of life, and by 
improving the environment. To him, this was a precondition of EMU: 


The gradual achievement of economic and monetary union requires, in addition 
to the completion of the internal market, a coherent set of actions relating not 
only to the coordination of global economic and monetary policies, but also to 
the various policies which are its tangible expression and which condition its 
effectiveness: regional, social and sectoral policies. Without Community pro- 
gress in these particular areas, it would be impossible to give substance to eco- 
nomic and monetary union. [...] 

Coherence between economic development and social progress is essential 
for all of us. In the long run, it is inconceivable that economic policy should be 
increasingly defined and conducted, in its broad guidelines, at Community level 
without the same being true of social policy. This implies, as in other common 
policies, financial solidarity, of which the Social Fund is a first—and still 
timid—manifestation.” 


All these contributions led to a particular consideration of social aspects in prep- 
aration for the summit. 

By the time the Paris Summit came, the German government had taken a new 
initiative in this regard. The day before the summit started, in an interview given 
to a French television programme, Brandt explained that the two priorities of the 
German government were the realization of the EMU and the social dimension 
of the EC, which should include three dimensions: social policy, regional policy, 
and environmental policy. Following the ‘no’ of the Norwegian people to their 


°° HAEU, EN-121, ‘Communication de la Commission des Communautés européennes en vue de 
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accession to the EC, Brandt affirmed that an action programme was necessary in 
the social field to bring the EC closer to the ‘simple people” At the start of the 
summit, the German government then presented a memorandum titled ‘German 
initiative for measures to implement a European social and societal policy. The 
general idea underlying the fifteen-page document was that the progressive 
creation of EMU over the following years supposed not only liberalization but 
the creation of ‘an area forming an economic unit, which required increasing 
Community measures ‘in the areas of conjuncture, budget, finance and credit, 
currency, taxes, capital market, structural and regional development. Importantly, 
‘social integration must be placed on an equal footing with economic integration 
if a sustainable economic and monetary union is to be achieved and its dynamic 
development is to be ensured.”* 

The German government’s initiative was certainly the most ambitious and 
comprehensive proposal that had ever been put on the table by a government of 
the EC regarding social policy. The proposals were divided into four categories. 
The first category concerned ‘labour, for which the German government advo- 
cated: intense cooperation between national labour administrations through the 
creation of an information centre on the labour market in the EC, connected to 
the ESF; upwards harmonization of working conditions and protection at work 
(e.g. regarding the prevention of work accidents and work-related sicknesses, pre- 
ventive protection regarding hygiene at work, etc.); implementing EC regulation 
for workers’ participation in policy and decision making in enterprises and factories, 
including multinational companies, European companies, and in the case of 
mergers; and studying the possibility of reaching European collective conventions 
in collaboration with labour and management organizations, including for 
multinationals. 

The second category related to the ‘formulation and realization of Community 
guidelines for social security. The German initiative advocated developing a 
‘catalogue of fundamental principles in the social field that would serve as a basis 
for Community development and for the progressive approximation of member 
states’ social policies. It advocated developing methods and instruments for 
‘European social planning’ including for health, invalidity, old-age, pension bene- 
fits, and so on. This would be done by the creation of the ‘European social budget’ 
to help harmonize member states’ social policies and monitor social progress. 
This did not necessarily mean, in the German government's view, that the EC 
should move towards institutional coordination of social security systems, but 


°° See Schirmann, ‘Willy Brandt et les débuts de l’Europe sociale, 1969-1974} 317. 
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that all citizens of EC countries should gain access to social security systems that 
would undergo ‘upward’ harmonization. It also advocated the adoption of com- 
mon guidelines for a ‘social structure policy, understood basically as a vocational 
training policy so as to achieve equal opportunities for European workers and to 
encourage their free movement. 

The third category concerned ‘economic policy and society policy. The German 
government proposed: a regional and structural policy that aimed to suppress 
regional unbalances through the creation of common tools (e.g. creation of a 
European regional fund financed by the EC’s own resources); and developing a 
coordinated European policy of environmental protection and an improved quality 
of life to guarantee a healthy and dignified environment (e.g. making enterprises 
bear the costs of the damage they caused to the environment, such as air, seas, 
and rivers; and enhancing EC measures to improve the quality of food and 
pharmaceutical goods). 

Finally, the last category concerned ‘improvement of the institutions. Here the 
German memorandum advocated increased participation of social partners in 
the EC’s economic and social decisions: the EESC should be given its own initia- 
tive to present opinions regarding all economic and social questions and the SCE 
should become the core body of dialogue and consultation between the Council, 
the Commission, and the social partners, not just on employment but for ‘all 
questions regarding society at the Community level. 

Regarding the procedure, the German government suggested that the heads of 
state and governments, during the summit, should charge the EC institutions 
with formulating objectives and measures in the social ‘and societal’ field which, 
importantly, should be carried out ‘in parallel to the development of the different 
phases of economic and monetary integration. In other words, this social dimen- 
sion should be regarded as an indispensable condition for the policies pursued 
within the framework of EMU; ‘European union’ needed to be social as well as 
economic, so as to allow identification of citizens with the integration project. 

The German proposal thus in fact went far beyond the narrow conception of 
social policy that had hitherto dominated EC action in the social field, as it 
included environmental and regional policy, participation of social partners 
in EC decisions on all questions, upward harmonization of all aspects of social 
security, vocational training, health and security at work, workers’ participation 
in enterprises, and European collective conventions. It even contained the novel 
idea of adopting a catalogue of fundamental principles in the social field, which 
prefigured the later debates on an EC ‘social charter. In many regards, it was in 
line with the demands of the ECFTU and even went beyond what socialist parties 
organized at a transnational level had ever formulated. However, it omitted some 
aspects that had appeared in the discussions of European trade unions and social- 
ists about the reform of the EC: mainly the question of economic planning (the 
German government, on the contrary, supported the liberalization of capital), 
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redistribution of income and wealth, regulation of large firms and multinationals, 
and EC protection of workers incomes in case of dismissal. 

In Paris, the proposals of the German government were welcomed with polite 
enthusiasm by all delegations of the ‘Nine —the ‘Six’ and the three candidate 
members. All heads of state and ministers expressed their support for Brandt’s 
widened conception of social policy, especially regarding regional policy and 
the creation of a regional solidarity mechanism, and environmental protection. 
The new Danish Prime Minister, Anker Jorgensen, former leader of the Danish 
General Workers’ Union and member of the Danish Social Democratic Party, 
insisted that the question of a fairer distribution of income should also be 
included, as well regulation of multination companies. The French, Dutch, and 
Italian governments agreed on closer association of social partners to EC deci- 
sions. All political leaders seemed to converge on three main points: that the EC 
needed to be placed ‘at the service of human beings’ to ‘win popular support’ 
through an orientation of its policies towards ‘social progress’; that social integra- 
tion should go hand in hand with economic and monetary integration, as ‘a con- 
dition, ‘in parallel, or as ‘a constitutive element’ of EMU; and that some form of 
social integration should be realized, through a combination of solidarity mech- 
anisms (ESF, regional fund), EC actions, and harmonization of social welfare 
regimes. None of the governments imagined a supranational ‘welfare Europe; but 
rather cooperation and integration in the social field in various forms.” 

At the close of the summit, the ‘Nine’ confirmed in a public statement their will 
to strengthen political cooperation and achieve EMU—including through the 
creation of a ‘European Monetary Cooperation Fund’—and the ‘European Unio 
by the end of the decade, and emphasized ‘that they attached as much importance 
to vigorous action in the social field as to the achievement of the Economic and 
Monetary Union. They invoked increased involvement of labour and management 
in the economic and social decisions of the EC and invited the institutions, after 
consulting with ‘social partners, to draw up, before 1 January 1974, a ‘programme 
of action providing for concrete measures and the corresponding resources, 
particularly in the framework of the ESF, based on the suggestions made in the 
course of the summit by the governments and the Commission. This social action 
programme should aim in particular ‘at carrying out a co-ordinated policy for 
employment and vocational training, at improving working conditions and con- 
ditions of life, at closely involving workers in the progress of firms, at facilitating 
on the basis of the situation in the different countries the conclusion of collective 
agreements at European level in appropriate fields and at strengthening and co- 
ordinating measures of consumer protection. The statement also committed to 
the implementation of a programme in the environmental field, the creation of a 


°> See the minutes in HAEU, EN-383, ‘Conférence des chefs d’État ou de gouvernement, Paris, 
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common regional policy with a regional development fund, as well as new common 
policies in the industrial, scientific, technological, and energy fields, and a com- 
mon policy for the GATT negotiations. It moreover invited the EC institutions to 
recognize the right of the EESC in future to advise on its own initiative on all 
questions affecting the EC.”° 

Although many aspects of the proposals that had emerged during the 
preparation of the summit were not included in the public statement, these were 
remarkably ambitious commitments compared to what had so far been the ‘social 
dimension’ of European cooperation schemes. The term ‘social union; the idea of 
a mechanism to guarantee workers’ incomes when facing the consequences of 
economic changes resulting from common policies, the control of multinationals, 
the increase in the resources of the ESF, tax harmonization, and the idea of a 
fairer division of the benefits of economic growth between social classes had dis- 
appeared.” However, the statement mentioned that economic expansion should 
first aim to enable disparities in living conditions to be reduced, emphasized the 
participation of the ‘social partners’ in EC decisions and even in firms, announced 
new redistributive tools such as the monetary and regional funds, and even 
mentioned collective agreements at European level, including commitment to 
protecting the environment, ‘so that progress may really be put at the service of 
mankind. Therefore, although it remained unclear precisely how social integra- 
tion would be intertwined with economic integration, the heads of state and gov- 
ernment of the ‘Nine’ were making a novel commitment and giving a mandate to 
European institutions to figure it out in more detail in the following year. 

The decision of the (mostly conservative) heads of state to show a commitment 
to a more ‘humane’ Europe during the 1972 Paris Summit responded to the 
explosion of social conflict during previous years, echoed the cultural shift to the 
left in western Europe, and testified to the need to win greater popular support 
for the EC after the Norwegian people’s ‘no’ to joining. It was also partly motiv- 
ated by the internal political context of several member states. The German initia- 
tive was, of course, in line with the European policy matured by the government 
during the previous couple of years, but it also responded to the political agenda 
of the country: during the autumn, Brandt was in the midst of his campaign for 
federal elections, due to take place on 19 November 1972. Over the previous years, 
he had been criticized by some components of his camp for having abandoned 
social reform in favour of the more prestigious international policy, and of 
neglecting the interests of the working classes to the benefit of the middle 


°° The original final release of the 1972 Paris Summit is available at http://www.cvce.eu/viewer/-/ 
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classes.” In France, Pompidou was also getting ready for the March 1973 legislative 
elections, and the Gaullists probably found this commitment convenient at a 
time when the French Left had just adopted a common programme and reached 
apparent unity for the first time in a very long time. In the UK and in Italy, where 
the Centre-Right was also in power, political tensions were triggering fears of 
anticipated elections, which were deemed to favour the left-wing opposition.” 
All these circumstances contribute to explaining why Brandt's initiative was at 
first welcomed by the other governments. 

This new political commitment to an EC geared towards social progress owed 
more to the activism of Brandt himself and his SPD-led government than to the 
rest of the European Left, despite important changes in the attitudes of left-wing 
forces towards the EC in those years. In the following years, the drafting of the 
first Community Social Action Programme (SAP) by European institutions 
would pave the way for the implementation of a wide range of European-level 
measures, policies, and regulations in the social field during the 1970s. Besides, 
the prospective enlargement announced the transformation of the EC into an 
economic giant whose potential to influence the global organization of trade, eco- 
nomic, monetary, and social rules, among others, was increasing exponentially; 
and created a perspective for left-wing forces, especially social-democratic forces, 
to raise their influence over European institutions and policies. Thus, as we will 
see in the next chapter, enlargement, combined with the creation of EMU and the 
move towards a broader conception of the EC’s social role, would encourage 
greater efforts from European socialists (as from the rest of the western European 
Left) to start seriously enhancing transnational cooperation and coordination of 
their European policies, adopting a common programme for a ‘socialist’ Europe, 
and envisaging an alliance of the ‘European Left: 


°® See, for instance, Gianni Silei, Welfare state e socialdemocrazia: Cultura, programmi e realizzazioni 
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‘For a Social Europe 


In September 1972, in the context of a heated debate about the accession of the 
UK to the EC, Tom Nairn, one of the leading intellectuals of the British Left, pub- 
lished a book-length essay in the New Left Review, titled “The Left against Europe?’ 
His essay brilliantly unravelled the European Left’s enduring European dilemma, 
which all boiled down to one fundamental question: 


We know, indeed, that the Common Market is intended to strengthen the sinews 
and the world-position of European capitalism and its various ruling classes. 
What we do not know [...] is whether, or in what ways, it may also strengthen 
the position and enlarge the real possibilities of the European working classes 
and European social revolutionaries.’ 


Could the EC favour the interests of the working classes and the realization of 
socialism? The European Left remained divided on this question. 

During the early 1970s, to shift the balance towards a positive answer, those 
who had placed their bets on European unification engaged in considerable activ- 
ism to define and promote a project for a ‘social’ or ‘workers’ Europe’—a prospect 
which was helped by the social combativeness of the time. Indeed, social revolts 
did not end in 1968-9; the decade that followed was a time of continued, intense 
social turmoil throughout western Europe, so strong that splinters of the movement 
eventually went as far, in some countries like France and Germany but above all 
in Italy, as to engage in armed struggle against what they denounced as the 
bourgeois capitalist state. More generally, the social movements born around 1968 
continued to flourish in every country during the ‘long 1968s’ and to challenge the 
fundamentals of the postwar economic and social order and to push the ‘Old Left’ 
to renew its ideological stance and social project, including at the European level. 

Against this background, the period that stretched between the commitment 
of the heads of state of the EC to ‘vigorous action in the social field’ at the 1972 
Paris Summit and the adoption of the EC’s first Social Action Programme (SAP) 
in January 1974 were ambitious and prolific years for the European Left to finally 
start defining more concrete proposals to give shape to their still embryonic ideas 
of a ‘social Europe’ 
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Socialism through Europe 


During the first half of the 1970s, at a time when Western social-democratic and 
communist forces were enjoying significant electoral successes, and when European 
trade unionism was at its apogee, the ‘Old Lefts finally made some progress in 
consolidating their European policy and organizing at the European level in order 
to build, they believed, socialism through Europe. 

In West Germany, the social democrats, who had asserted themselves since 1969 
at the head of a social-liberal government in the strongest economy in western 
Europe and had gained much international prestige with their foreign policy 
activism, were increasingly emphasizing their commitment to a united and 
‘social Europe. After contributing significantly to reviving European cooperation 
at the 1969 Hague Summit and managing to place social concerns high on the 
EC’s agenda at the 1972 Paris Summit, Brandt and the German social democrats 
started campaigning more explicitly for a Europe modelled after their own idea of 
socialism. Shortly after the October 1972 Paris Summit, for instance, in an inter- 
view with a leading German newspaper, Brandt explained his will to bring the 
German model of industrial democracy to the European level: “We ask for the 
participation of workers, of employees in the decision-making processes of large 
European companies, because these decisions have an impact on the economic 
and social daily lives of citizens?” In April 1973, the discussions of the SPD party 
congress in Hanover centred on the adoption of a new orientation-framework 
and occasioned discussions on European integration, what many denounced as 
‘business Europe; and its effects on the German economy. Brandt insisted again 
on the need to foster a ‘European Social Union’ (europäischen Sozialunion) parallel 
to the creation of EMU.* He emphasized his government’ leading role in guiding 
the continent: ‘Europe views our social-liberal policy as a decisive element of our 
continents politics, as a solid construction on which Europe can be consolidated 
and with which Europe can be built. The German experience of social dialogue 
can provide the necessary impetus and raise hopes among our partners for an 
era of freedom for Europe’ Despite the use of the ‘social-liberal adjective, the 
Chancellor was moving away from a free-market conception of Europe, as 
explained in his conclusions: ‘Planning, co-management and democratic control 
must finally determine the quality of our Community:* 
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In France, although the conservatives remained in power, the Left was under- 
going an important reshuffling and reassertion process, which also impacted its 
European line. After its inaugural June 1971 Épinay Congress, the new Socialist 
Party adopted a fairly different approach to the EC than that of its predecessor, 
the SFIO. At Épinay, the newly appointed party secretary, François Mitterrand, 
who had never been a member of the party until then, sought to bolster his social- 
ist legitimacy by warning: ‘He who does not accept the break—the method comes 
afterward—who is not willing to break with the established order [...] with capit- 
alist society, that person, I say, cannot be a member of the Socialist Party” 
Mitterrand advocated increased public intervention in the economy and invoked 
Latin American radical socialist experiments, such as Salvador Allende’s Chile, as 
political references. But he also defined himself as a ‘pragmatic European, one 
who had been pleading during the 1960s for a democratization of the EC’s insti- 
tutions and for the implementation of new common policies in fields such as 
health, regional development, harmonization of national economic planning, and 
so on.° Under his thrust, the newly founded Socialist Party chose a strategy of 
union with the communists, which marked an important step towards the rise 
to power of the French Left some years later. This evolution, coupled with the 
increased influence of the left within the PS, especially with the growing influence of 
Jean-Pierre Chevènements Centre détudes, de recherches et déducation socialiste 
(CERES), resulted in the party’s adoption of a more critical stance towards the EC 
and European integration.’ 

When, in June 1972, the PS and the PCF, together with the centrist Radical 
Movement of the Left, adopted a ‘Common Programme’ with a view to establish- 
ing a left-wing government in France, European policy figured in their discussions. 
In the four-page section dedicated to the EEC in the common programme (out 
of 188 pages), the position of the socialists prevailed. They asserted that a 
left-wing government would not exit or try to paralyse the Community, but 
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would rather try to reform it from within, with the explicit aim of freeing it from 
the influence of big business: 


The government will have a twofold objective for the EEC: - on the one hand, to 
participate in the construction of the EEC, its institutions, its common policies, 
with the will to act in order to free it from the domination of big capital, 
to democratize its institutions, to support workers’ demands and to guide 
Community achievements in their interests. - on the other hand, to preserve 
within the Common Market its freedom of action for the implementation of its 
political, economic and social programme. In any event, the government will 
retain the right to invoke the safeguard clauses provided for in the Treaty of 
Rome. It will freely exercise the right, not limited by the Treaty, to define and 
extend the public sector of the economy in its territory.’ 


To gear the Community’s actions towards the interests of the working class, the 
programme proposed, for instance, to democratize the EESC with a more 
equitable representation of workers and an extension of its competences. It also 
included proposals to democratize the EAGGF and to increase the EP’s control of 
the budget and weight in EC decision making. Regarding social policy, the pro- 
gramme advocated a modification of the Treaty of Rome so as to achieve upward 
harmonization of national social legislation, and to guarantee equal pay, social 
rights, and benefits for women and men and for migrant workers within the 
EC. The programme pleaded for a reform of the CAP to benefit the least favoured 
farmers, the creation of adequate regional and structural development policies, a 
common environmental policy, and the realization of large-scale industrial and 
scientific projects. 

Although historians have generally pointed out that the common programme of 
the Left had a minimal European dimension, it actually represented an important 
shift in several regards.!° First, it signalled the PCF’s change of attitude towards 
the EC from rejection to resigned reformism. Soon thereafter, the PCF would send 
deputies to the EP, and it would later accept, in 1976, the principle of the election 
of the EP by direct universal suffrage. Moreover, the common programme would 
have an important impact on the European policy of the PS in the coming years, 
as Mitterrand’s party had accepted an economic and social strategy much more 
radical than that of the social-democratic model that dominated the former SFIO, 
and European social democracy. In the following years, the French socialists’ 
European policy would be a balancing act between the ‘pro-Europeam views of 
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part of the leadership and the right wing of the party, and the views of the PCF 
and PS Left, which were more resolute about the need to impose radical change 
on the ECS policies and institutions. 

The new union of the Left thus prompted French socialists to clarify internally 
and assert their European policy. On 15-16 December 1973, the PS organized an 
extraordinary congress on the EC in which the European question arose as a real 
focal issue for French socialists for the first time since the 1954 disagreements 
regarding the EDC. During the conference, tensions surfaced, and Mitterrand 
threatened to resign as First Secretary if participation in the EC was questioned. 
As a result, the Bagnolet Congress eventually pronounced itself in favour of 
European integration by unanimously adopting a motion called ‘Pour une Europe 
en marche vers le socialisme’ (For a Europe on the way to socialism), which claimed 
that socialism in France was not incompatible with European integration, and 
that the Treaty of Rome and ‘liberal Europe’ were not irredeemable and could be 
changed—for instance, to include economic planning, democratization of the 
EC’s institutions, central European control of multinationals, and the implemen- 
tation of a proper European labour law."* The vivid debates that emerged around 
the European question forced the party to clarify its line and explicitly postulate 
that henceforth European integration should serve and be subordinate to the 
construction of socialism in France and Europe. At the Bagnolet Congress, the 
French PS officially asserted that idea, but also—significantly—that socialist goals 
needed to be pursued simultaneously at national and European level. The last part 
of the motion announced the party’s intention to propose to the socialist parties 
of the ‘Nine’ the organization of a series of conferences ‘in order to establish a 
programme for the relaunch of the European construction and to involve the 
popular masses in this process! 

In the most important new member joining the EC in January 1973, however, 
the Left remained one of the principal holdouts from the ‘social Europe’ project. 
After unexpectedly losing the 1970 election to the Conservatives, the British 
Labour Party remained divided on the subject of Europe during Edward Heath's 
premiership (1970-4). As mentioned in previous chapters, after a period of 
virtual unity on rejection of the Common Market during the 1950s and 1960s, 
pro-Europeanism had become solidly entrenched in a minority that included 
part of the leadership and around one-third of the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
mostly belonging to the ‘social-democratic right wing of the party. On the Left of 
the party, in contrast, anti-EC feelings held firm. As noted by Delaney, one of the 
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strengths of Nairn’s 1972 essay, “The Left against Europe? was that it framed the 
European question ‘in relation to the deeper debate within the Labour Party— 
that of the nature of Socialism.’? On one side were the revisionists, who identified 
themselves with the social-democratic movements of the continent and adhered 
to the strategy of promoting socialism through the EC; on the other side, the Left of 
the party who refuted the revisionist stance and the positive social aspects of the 
EC. The British Communist Party, the trade unions, the Labour Left and virtually all 
leftist groups, Trotskyist or otherwise, rallied against the Common Market, as did 
some representatives of the Labour Right such as Peter Shore, Denis Healey, and 
Douglas Jay.’* Nairn’s essay broke with this mass consensus of a revolutionary 
Left that—in his view—mistakenly remained attached to the nation-state mould 
and to social chauvinism. Concrete internationalism in fact advised entry into the 
Common Market, which ‘increases the chance of effective political opposition to 
capitalism, as Marx himself would have prescribed: 


In general, the protective system of our day is conservative, while the free trade 
system is destructive. It breaks up old nationalities and pushes the antagonism 
of the proletariat and the bourgeoisie to the extreme point. In a word, the free 
trade system hastens the social revolution. It is in this revolutionary sense, alone, 
gentlemen, that I vote in favour of free trade [...].’* 


Could participation in the Common Market, thanks to the dialectic potential of a 
transnationalized bourgeoisie, strengthen the position and enlarge the real possi- 
bilities of the European working classes and European social revolutionaries? Yes, 
Nairn argued. In fact, he added, ‘If the culture and the politics of Brussels are so 
nerveless, this is largely because the left, and above all the Marxist left, have been 
absent from their history." 

Despite this compelling case for entry into the EC by one of the leading 
thinkers of the British New Left, and despite the increased attention paid to 
social policy within the EC, the British Left remained overwhelmingly 
opposed to the Common Market even after the UK joined in January 1973. 
Labour announced that it would boycott the EC institutions, and refused to 
nominate deputies to the EP and even to join the Bureau of the Socialist 
Parties of the European Community. Although the leadership of the 
party, while not always enthusiastic, was nonetheless committed to European 
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cooperation, this state of affairs gave rise to tensions between Labour and 
European socialists on the continent, who had hoped that enlargement would 
open new perspectives for them to influence EC policies and institutions. 

In part because of the British and Irish labour parties hostility towards the EC 
and Danish social democracy’s half-hearted support, during the early 1970s the 
socialist parties of the Community made little progress towards the creation of a 
supranational ‘European Progressive Party’ or ‘European Congress of Socialist 
Parties’ repeatedly called for in previous years by the likes of Vredeling, Mansholt, 
and Levi Sandri. For the time being, the 1971 congress decision to instruct the 
Dutch socialist Alfred Mozer to draft a report outlining a plan for a reform of the 
structure of transnational cooperation remained a dead letter, as it could have 
compromised efforts to integrate the British and Danish parties into the organization. 

Nonetheless, the Dutch Labour Party’s lingering plea for the adoption of ‘an 
urgent draft programme of European social-democrats’ was echoed by the 
‘pro-Europeans of the Socialist Group and of the Office of the Socialist Parties of the 
European Community, and by several other parties including, as we have just seen, 
the new French Socialist Party.” Besides, the lack of efficient formal supranational 
party cooperation was compensated by increasing informal transnational cooper- 
ation at the EC level and beyond. This included the party leaders’ meetings of the 
Socialist International, and independent political foundations such as the SPD’s 
Friedrich Ebert Foundation, which organized meetings of high-ranking European 
politicians, conferences, and seminars, drafted policy papers, and stimulated the 
creation of informal networks between politicians, decision-makers, researchers, 
experts, journalists, and so on.” During those years, as we shall see, cooperation 
with a view to defining a common position on ‘social Europe’ therefore made some 
significant progress. 

Except for the case of the UK, therefore, by the time of the enlargement of the 
EC in January 1973, the bulk of European socialists in the ‘Nine’ had embraced 
the idea that the EC could be changed in order to serve the purpose of socialism 
in Europe. Irish and Danish socialists joined European institutions and the 
Bureau.’® The continuing rise of European socialists contributed to reinforcing 
their confidence in a future social(ist) Europe. After Willy Brandt, Olof Palme, 
and Bruno Kreisky, in May 1973 Joop den Uyl, ‘one of the most controversial and 
best loved politicians in Dutch history, became the leader of an unusual radical 
coalition when the Dutch Labour Party came to power after seven years in oppos- 
ition.” In Ireland as well, the Irish Labour Party formed a coalition government 
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with the centre-right party Fine Gael after the February 1973 elections, thus 
assuming power after sixteen years in opposition, and announced a shift in the 
government’s policy with greater emphasis on social issues. In Belgium until 
January 1974, in Italy with few interruptions, socialists were part of coalition gov- 
ernments too. In other words, European socialists were sitting in the governments 
of most member states of the EC and made up one of the largest groups of the EP 
after the enlargement. 

As socialist parties of the ‘Nine’ were acquiring more weight at the EC level, the 
rest of the European Left was also on the rise, and increasingly turned to the EC 
to achieve its political goals. Trade unions were still experiencing a period of his- 
torical strength, in part invigorated by the rise of workers’ militancy and social 
movements since the 1960s. Despite national differences and with few exceptions, 
European trade unions were at their peak, particularly in terms of membership 
and combativity.”° Under the pressure of grassroots activists, a unitary movement 
was also taking shape within the trade union landscape, particularly in countries 
where the labour movement had experienced the greatest splits at the dawn of the 
Cold War. In France, the CGT and the CFDT sealed an agreement in 1966 for 
unity of action which lasted (despite some turmoil) until the end of the 1970s. In 
Italy, the three main trade union centres—the Italian Labour Union (UIL), the 
CGIL, and the CISL—embarked in 1972 on an attempt to unite into a single uni- 
tary federation. In the Netherlands, the socialist Dutch Confederation of Trade 
Unions (NVV) was attempting to form a federation with the two Christian fed- 
erations at national level, the Industrial Workers Union (NKV) and Christian 
National Trade Union Federation (CNV).”’ The period also saw further geo- 
graphical and ideological unification of trade unions at the European level. In 
February 1973, the transformation of the ECFTU into the European Trade Union 
Confederation (ETUC) marked an important step in this direction, as the ETUC 
now brought together the socialist-leaning trade unions of the nine EC countries 
and the six countries of EFTA. The following year it was joined by the Christian 
trade unions of these countries, by several small independent unions, and even— 
significantly enough—by one of the main communist-leaning western European 
trade unions: the Italian CGIL.” For the first time since the beginning of the Cold 
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War, trade unions that had been divided, at the international level, between the 
three major global trade union organizations—the International Confederation 
of Free Social Democratic Trade Unions, the World Confederation of Christian 
Labour, and the World Federation of Communist Trade Unions—found them- 
selves in the same structure. Between 1972 and 1976, the organization leaped 
from seven to thirty member unions in seventeen different countries; it now rep- 
resented 37 million affiliated members. 

This novel process of trade union unification at western European level had 
important consequences in the following years for the ideological stance of the 
structure concerning European integration. Although the social-democratic cur- 
rent continued to dominate the new structure (the German DGB chiefly), the 
enlargement to trade unions of countries that were not part of the EC, to mem- 
bers that did not share the federalist Europeanism that had characterized the 
ECFTU until then—such as the plainly hostile TUC and the Danish Trade Union 
Confederation (LO)—and to Christian trade unions and the communist CGIL, 
modified the ideological stance of the new ETUC and its attitude towards 
European institutions. The TUC’s opposition to UK entry into the Common 
Market and its decision not to take part in EC institutions such as the EESC and 
the SCE destabilized the ETUC and encouraged the adoption of a more combat- 
ive stance towards European institutions.” The accession of the new members, 
particularly the Scandinavian and UK unions, brought new imperatives to the 
ETUC’s agenda, such as a far greater emphasis on the control of multinationals, 
environmental issues, the Third World, and peace and disarmament. In the 
following years it would contribute to the designing of a much broader and 
more comprehensive programme including demands for full employment, the 
transformation of the international economic order, the reduction of working 
time, expanded public sector and public investment, economic democratization 
in firms, and so on.” 

Although it would take until 1976 before the enlarged ETUC adopted its first 
common programme, it was already using its new numeric strength to influence 
European decisions and guide the EC’s works on the forthcoming first SAP and 
to shift European integration towards a ‘social’ or ‘workers Europe. Before its 
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restructuring, the ECFTU had drafted in March 1972 its most wide-ranging 
common programme, which listed its fundamental goals —such as full and better 
employment, the right to permanent education and training, equal treatment for 
men and women, the right to income maintenance, a fairer distribution of income 
and wealth, extended trade union rights and collective agreements, the right to 
consultation, information, and participation of workers in enterprises, and envir- 
onmental protection—and priority measures to be taken by the EC: regional 
planning and an EC labour policy, realization of EMU with policies aimed at fiscal 
harmonization, capital control, regional development, industrial democratization 
and the creation of a European Social Plan, protection of workers’ employment in 
cases of restructuring, and notably the adoption of a minimum wage in all 
member countries.”° 

Concomitantly, at their May 1972 congress, the (ex-)Christian-leaning unions 
of EO-WCL had adopted a resolution called “Elements for Building a Social 
Europe’ in which it demanded an EC labour policy, industrial democracy in 
European enterprises, regulation of monopolies and multinationals, and a policy 
of income sharing. The congress rejected ‘the neo-capitalist, technocratic and 
anonymous system existing and developing in Europe. It refuses integration in 
this system and strives, on the contrary, to replace this system by an economy 
satisfying actual needs, offering services and equal chances. It also insisted on a 
democratization of the EC’s institutions, which should give more weight to work- 
ers’ representatives.” 

Even the French CGT, which had been dumped by the CGIL but was pleading 
for trade union unity at the European level, was increasingly calling for a ‘work- 
ers Europe, the development of a European social policy, upward harmonization 
of social regimes, an extension of trade union rights in member countries, 
better representativity, and increased powers for the EESC, the SCE, and the EC’s 
parity committees, participation in all EC policy decisions, fairer trade rules with 
developing countries, and so on.”* In short, European trade unions were now 
all pressing for the realization of a Europe that would favour workers, through 
democratization of the EC’s institutions, increased workers’ participation, plan- 
ning, redistribution, and social harmonization. This way, Europe could become a 
political actor guaranteeing détente, peace, and security in the world, and impose 
a complete modification of the rules of nternationall monetary and trade systems 
in favour of developing countries. 
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At the same time, the main western European communist forces were also 
consolidating their stance regarding the EC. The French PCF’s attitude in this 
regard continued to evolve during the 1970s, owing much to its union with its ally 
and rival, the PS, to the influence of the PCI, but also to the changing inter- 
national context—détente, Ostpolitik, and the EC’s turn to the Soviet East with the 
opening of negotiations between the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(Comecon) and the EEC, and the Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe—and to its worsening relations with Moscow.” It also reflected, as men- 
tioned in Chapter 2, an increasingly positive attitude of the French communist 
electorate towards European unification, which continued to rise after the creation 
of the Common Market, and skyrocketed from 13 per cent in 1957 to 64 per cent 
in 1975.°° Consequently, as mentioned previously, the PCF confirmed its shift 
from categorical rejection to a resigned reformism regarding the EC. Although it 
still viewed the Common Market as harmful, the PCF accepted that the EC was a 
political reality that needed to be dealt with. It started to envisage efforts at the 
national and European levels to modify the social and economic contents of the 
EEC, to implement democratic and anti-monopolistic measures.’ On 13 June 
1973, the first delegation of French communists—Gustave Ansart, Gérard Bordu, 
and Marcel Lemoine—arrived at the EP. In November of that year, they formed the 
Communist and Allies Group with the Italian communist MEPs and a handful of 
other far-left deputies. 

Meanwhile, the PCI was both raising and taking up at its core the ‘communist 
Europeanisn? spearheaded in previous years by Amendola and his clique. Under 
the leadership of Enrico Berlinguer, first as Vice-President and from 1972 as 
General Secretary of the PCI, and one of the most popular politicians in Italian 
history, the party’s national and international repositioning was brought a step 
further. This repositioning, denounced by some as a ‘social democratization’ of 
the party, led the PCI to reassert itself during the 1970s as a central actor on the 
Italian political landscape and a more important player on the Western inter- 
national scene. It also contributed to reinforcing the party’s attractiveness to 
electors: by the early 1970s, the PCI—the largest communist party of the capitalist 
West and the second political force in the country behind Democrazia 
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Cristiana—was rising in popularity. At the May 1972 political elections, the party 
obtained 27.15 per cent of the votes. Berlinguer became the champion of a ‘third 
way to socialism: a new European communism independent of both the US and 
the Soviet Union. This project relied on the assertion of western Europe—and the 
EC itself—as a potential independent actor: within the party, the conviction 
grew that Europe, increasingly autonomous from the US, could be turned into an 
instrument of détente, of a new international economic order, as well as of social 
and political change. European unity and integration became important issues for 
the PCI during these years, and the party engaged in more concrete efforts in this 
regard: by working inside the European institutional framework, the PCI also 
believed it would contribute to making western Europe socialist.®? Again, the 
leadership was following the trend of the party’s electorate, 65 per cent of whom 
favoured European unification by 1973.** This communist Europeanism was con- 
sistent with the PCTs focus on a parliamentary strategy, and with the party’s 
increasing efforts to build international alliances with social-democratic parties 
with a view to achieving ‘another Europe.** 

Western European communists were also strengthening transnational contacts 
and networks and increasing their cooperation. The Italian PCTs repositioning 
and its search for a ‘third way’ to socialism was paralleled by a shift of its political 
frame of reference: moving away from the international communist movement 
towards western European socialism. To promote its idea of a new democratic, 
independent, and peaceful Europe ‘neither anti-Soviet nor anti-American, 
Berlinguer and his party were engaging efforts into organizing summit meetings 
between Western communist parties. A series of western European communist 
conferences and meetings took place in the early 1970s that prefigured the later 
development of ‘Eurocommunism. In 1971, all western European communist 
parties had gathered at a congress in London, including the usually reluctant 
Dutch and Swedish parties, to discuss the growing problem of how to control 
multinationals, and agreed that more sustained contacts between parties were 
necessary, especially between parties of the EC. The Italian, French, and Belgian 
communist parties later met to discuss this endeavour and planned a conference 
in October 1972, to be held in parallel with the Paris Summit of the heads of 
state of the EC, but due to internal disagreements the conference did not take 
place. From 1972 to 1973, however, the PCI’s efforts to favour cooperation 
between western European communist parties started to be much more fruitful. 
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In particular, the party engaged in a rapprochement with Georges Marchais 
PCF. On 8-11 May 1973, a meeting took place between delegations of the two 
parties led by Enrico Berlinguer and Georges Marchais. During the meeting, both 
leaders agreed on the importance of political engagement within the EC.*° 

In sum, by January 1973, when the UK, Ireland, and Denmark joined the EC, 
the European Left, except for British Labour, was finally investing some efforts 
to give a programmatic content to its hitherto vague European reformism. If 
adequately reformed, they believed, the EC could become a useful tool to serve 
the interests of the workers, to fight against monopolies, to control multination- 
als, to increase social standards and economic democratization, to apply 
European-wide economic planning, to implement détente and to revise the rules 
of international trade in favour of Third World countries, among other things. At 
a time when growing globalization was starting to be understood as an obstacle to 
the realization of socialism in one country, the European Left convinced itself that 
this European organization could become a means through which it might build 
a socialist and democratic Europe. The affirmation of a communist Europeanism, 
the unification and assertion of European trade unions within the new ETUC, 
and the rising weight of social-democratic parties within the EC, contributed to 
opening new perspectives for the socialist parties of the EC to build a loose 
convergence of left-wing forces to support an alternative type of European 
integration. One of the main challenges facing the European Left in those years 
would be their organization and the strategies they would use to impose themselves 
at western European level. In April 1973 at their congress in Bonn, the socialist 
parties of the EC would make their first concrete attempt to put forward a 
comprehensive programme ‘for a social Europe 


The Socialists’ “Theses for a Social Europe’ 


On 26 and 27 April 1973, two years after their 1971 Brussels Congress, the 
socialist parties of the EC organized their 9th Congress in the city of Bonn, the 
‘provisional’ capital of the FRG situated on the banks of the Rhine. The theme of 
the meeting—‘For a Social Europe —could trigger high expectations. It was the 
first congress of the socialist parties of the EC since its enlargement; but while the 
Irish Labour Party and the Danish social democrats were represented, the British 
Labour Party boycotted the congress. Participants included such high-ranking 
socialist personalities as Mitterrand; the German Minister for Labour and Social 
Affairs and the Secretary of State for Labour and Social Order, Walter Arendt 
and Helmut Rohde; the Irish Labour Minister, Michael O’Leary; the adjunct 
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responsible for the international relations of the Italian Socialist Party, Mario 
Zagari; the Vice-President of the Italian Senate and member of the Italian Socialist 
Party, Egidio Ariosto; the Belgian Minister for Labour and Employment, Louis 
Major; the adjunct Vice-President of the Luxembourg Labour Socialist Party, 
Antoine Vehenkel; the Austrian Vice-President of the Socialist International, Bruno 
Pittermann; the French Vice-President of the SGEP, Francis Vals; and the adjunct 
Vice-President of the SGEP, Henk Vredeling.*’ 

Under the presidency of Lucien Radoux, Vice-President of the SGEP, the par- 
ticipants discussed their political objectives and proposals for the realization of a 
‘social Europe. The parties took as a starting point the observation that social 
questions could no longer be confined to the national sphere while economic and 
political integration was taking place at the international and EC level. According 
to Helmut Rohde, this congress had ‘a historical importance! as for the first time 
the socialist parties of the EC were trying to adopt a common position on themes 
that were at the core of their doctrines and of the preoccupations of the time: 
social policy, social Europe.** The objective of the congress was to define what 
exactly could be the socialists’ programme and strategy for that longed-for social 
Europe. To this end, the participants discussed how to establish an efficient 
European employment policy, how to improve working conditions in the EC, 
how to define fundamental principles for EC social security, how to democratize 
the economy and the EC’s institutions, and so on. 

At the close of the congress, the parties adopted a seminal document that listed 
a series of ‘Theses for a Social Europe’; it was a collection of broad principles and 
more concrete proposals for the creation of a ‘European social union.” The pre- 
amble to the twenty-page document announced the general inspiration of their 
proposals: 


The socialist parties in the countries of the European Community are in favour 
of a united Europe. They believe that this Europe can only be a social Europe. In 
all areas of European policy, social objectives must be taken as a starting point. 
A purely economic and monetary policy can only be fragmentary if it is not 
inspired by the objectives of a European social union. Improving the living and 
working conditions of Europeans must be the criterion for all political action.*° 


The fundamental principles of Europes social policy as outlined by the socialist 
parties started with the assertion that ‘the European Community must become 
a region of the world at the forefront of social progress’ and ‘must not be a 


37 HAEU, GSPE-USPEC-131. 

‘Le Congrès des Partis socialistes de la Communauté; Agence Europe, 30 April-1 May 1973. 
3 HAEU, GSPE-131, ‘Pour une Europe sociale, 26-7 April 1972. 

+ HAEU, GSPE-131, ‘Pour une Europe sociale, 1 (authors translation). 
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Europe of banks and industrial groups. It must be at the service of workers? They 
reiterated in part the broad vision of social Europe put forward by Brandt during 
the October 1972 Paris Summit: European integration should become a motor for 
a social and democratic Europe guaranteeing security, freedom, equality, social 
justice, and improved working and living conditions, taking into account that 
‘growth must be oriented towards social objectives’ Fulfilling these objectives, the 
document stated, implied efforts at the EC level and coordination of member 
states’ policies, and presupposed increased solidarity of workers in the EC. Indeed, 
as a result of economic integration: 


The social problems and conflicts arising in any region of the Community no 
longer concern only the Member States involved. European solidarity is a neces- 
sity because the fate of each and every worker is increasingly dependent on the 
development, in social terms, of the Community as a whole." 


Therefore, in view of the elaboration of the EC’s future social action programme, 
the socialist parties affirmed their will to take on the ‘historical task of reinforcing 
this solidarity and affirming the political weight of workers in the EC: “Workers 
and their representatives in political parties and trade unions must actively 
contribute to the definition of Community policy’ Moreover, they asserted their 
vision of social Europe based on cohesion, justice, and freedom as ‘the basis of 
external European solidarity with the Third World: 

The first heading of the socialist parties’ proposals concerned the right to 
work—understood as guaranteed full and stable employment, equal professional 
opportunities for all and suppression of discriminations, and employment oppor- 
tunities that meet the skills and aspirations of the workers. To implement this 
right, the parties affirmed that ‘planning and democratic control are indispens- 
able in the Community at all levels of the economy’ and should be formulated in 
collaboration with trade unions. Therefore, to ensure the right to work, the Bonn 
Theses first advocated a democratization of the EC’s institutions: the EESC and 
the SCE should be made more representative and more influential. In addition, 
they proposed the creation of a central European Labour Office whose task would 
be to survey and inform on the trends of the labour markets in Europe. Moreover, 
they held that freedom of movement for workers within the EC—which should be a 
right, not a social constraint—should be backed by a coordinated employment 
policy, the right to information on employment opportunities, access to vocational 
training, labour protection, and social security. To ensure freedom of movement 
and protect workers from economic and structural changes, measures that needed 
to be considered by the EC included: workers’ protection against mass dismissal; 


41 HAEU, GSPE-131, ‘Pour une Europe sociale, 2 (author’s translation). 
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the definition of legal conditions at the European level for collective conventions 
and protection agreements in cases of restructuring, applying to European and 
multinational companies; an efficient European vocational training policy; eased 
intervention of the ESF regarding employment problems and to help structural 
change; and better coordination of the (forthcoming) Regional Fund, the ESE 
agricultural funds, and the Investment Bank. Importantly, the parties advocated 
orienting capital investment towards under-industrialized and high-unemployment 
regions. Finally, the parties advocated a common policy regarding workers from 
third countries, who should benefit from the same social and economic rights as 
other workers, and favoured the transfer of industrial equipment in tier countries 
from where foreign workers migrated.*” 

The second broad ambition was to work for a ‘humanization of the environment. 
The inhumane work pace and working conditions on the assembly line had been 
one of the main sparks of the revival of working-class militancy since the 1960s.*° 
European socialists therefore deemed it urgent to adapt machines and techniques 
to the needs and abilities of workers, not the other way around. Concretely, the 
parties advocated: a drastic increase of investment in research on the social 
organization of work; strengthening protection of women and young people at 
work; improving security at work and improving the quality of the workplace 
environment; defining binding minimal norms for health and security at work at 
EC level to avoid social dumping (in collaboration with the ILO); planning 
environmental protection at the EC and international level to improve living 
conditions, including through orienting public and private investments; applying 
the ‘polluter pays’ principle; investing in non-polluting products and clean 
technologies (through Euratom), and setting European minimal environmental 
norms for production. 

Regarding social security in Europe, the parties outlined a third set of proposals. 
It proposed to adopt a ‘Charter of fundamental social principles’ that should 
become the basis for ulterior development of social security in the EC, in the 
framework of the future social action programme. For instance, the charter would 
state: that there can be no more blind spots in social security in Europe (social 
security regimes should be extended to all those who could not then access them); 
that in the event of sickness, invalidity, old age, and unemployment, or in other 
similar circumstances, social benefits must make it possible to maintain the 
standard of living acquired through employment; that social benefits must be 
constantly adapted to the increase in the economic potential of the member 


* The question was raising increasing tensions within the EC. See Emmanuel Comte, The History 
of the European Migration Regime: Germany’s Strategic Hegemony, Routledge Studies in Modern European 
History 47 (Abingdon: Routledge, 2018), 110-42. 

* For two fascinating literary illustrations of how the worsening conditions on the assembly line 
stirred increasing conflict in the car industry in Italy and France, see Nanni Balestrini, Vogliamo tutto: 
Romanzo (Rome: DeriveApprodi, 2004); Linhart Robert, Létabli (Paris: Éditions de Minuit, 1978). 
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states; that health protection should be guaranteed to all; that people with mental 
and physical disabilities had a right to a complete system of medical, professional, 
and social retraining to enable their social participation; that those who were 
experiencing particularly difficult living conditions should all have access to pub- 
lic aid. This Charter would not imply uniformity of member states’ social regimes 
but a ‘qualitative approximation, in progress, of social security regimes of the 
Community. Moreover, ‘European social planning’ should be established through 
the new ‘European social budget’ (as proposed by the German government; see 
Chapter 3), which should serve as a tool to guide social expenditure in Europe, as 
well as economic and financial policies in accordance with social goals. 

Another crucial aim of the parties was to set ‘social guidelines for an income 
policy’ that would enforce one of the backbones of social Europe: ‘equitable 
repartition and security of incomes, aiming to increase workers’ incomes as much 
as social benefits and public services. Since economic forces alone cannot ensure 
social justice in the distribution of incomes and wealth, the parties affirmed that 
intervention was needed to avoid the concentration of wealth in few hands. The 
document remained very vague on which kind of intervention was required: it 
mentioned a more progressive taxation system and social contributions system, a 
rethinking of the subvention systems within the economic policies of member 
states and at the EC level, and the acquisition of statistical data on all incomes as a 
first step towards an efficient income policy. Such an incomes policy should apply 
not only to waged workers but also to self-employed workers (including farmers) 
and to all types of incomes (profits, dividends, etc.). Understood in this way, the 
incomes policy advocated by socialist parties in their seminal document had little 
to do with the anti-inflationary incomes policies attempted by several European 
governments during the 1960s and 1970s, which were primarily aimed at con- 
taining wages and prices.** Although it remained unclear how this incomes policy 
should rely on EC intervention, the socialist parties were indicating an ambitious 
proposal to coordinate member states’ fiscal and investment policies towards 
wealth redistribution. 

Finally, two questions were particularly critical keystones for the socialist par- 
ties “Theses for a Social Europe’: democratization of the economy and economic 
planning. The theme of economic democratization was, of course, another response 
to the revival of workers’ unrest since the late 1960s: shopfloor initiatives, wildcat 
strikes, factory occupations, and experiments in worker-management—such as 
the emblematic occupations of the Fiat Mirafiori plant in northern Italy in March 
1973 and of the worker-managed Lip company in eastern France a few months 


4t Against the social and economic inconveniences caused by mounting inflationary pressures 
since the 1960s, consultation of trade unions and employers under government auspices were sought 
in several countries in order to favour ‘voluntary incomes policy’ instead of compulsory incomes pol- 
icies or deflationary policies, which were highly unpopular with left-wing parties and trade unions. 
See Sassoon, One Hundred Years of Socialism, 365-6. 
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later —expressed the workers’ will not just to improve job security, wages, and 
working conditions, but to have a greater influence in the structure of organiza- 
tion and decision making at work. 

The theme of workers’ participation in decision making had become one of the 
mainstays of trade unions and of socialist parties after 1968. In Sweden, demands 
for industrial democracy were first driven by the unions affiliated to the Swedish 
Trade Union Confederation (LO) and stirred by the wildcat strikes of 1969-70 
(including in the state-owned iron mines of Kiruna). Swedish social democrats 
and unionists gradually took over this new goal and started arguing that, as the 
party had achieved political democratization after the First World War and social 
democratization with the welfare measures of the post-Second World War period, 
the time was now ripe for a move towards ‘economic democratization.** As in 
other Scandinavian countries, unions and social-democratic parties embraced 
demands for ‘co-determination (workers right to information and to participating 
in workplace decisions and firms’ management bodies), and employee participation 
in collective ownership. In Germany, after the widespread wildcat strikes of 1969 
and under pressure from union leaders with the backing of the SPD, the govern- 
ment promised to extend Mitbestimmung (co-determination) in industry to 
match the system that had operated in the coal and steel industries since the early 
1950s. In France, workers’ control was one of the strongest themes to survive the 
students’ and workers’ protests; important segments of the non-communist Left, 
beginning with the CFDT and the PSU, a left-wing secession of the former SFIO, 
and extending to the left of the Socialist Party, believed in autogestion (self- 
management) as an alternative to the authoritarian socialism of the East and the 
welfare capitalism of the West, both seen as paternalistic.*® In all cases, the basic 
aim was empowering the workforce and combating concentration of economic 
power by encouraging greater shopfloor democracy: establishing and strengthen- 
ing workers’ and trade union representation at plant and company level. 

A result of this labour militancy, at the turn of the 1970s new legislation and 
collective agreements had strengthened (although with significant national 
differences and limitations) trade union representation and works councils in 
several western European countries: in West Germany through the 1972 Works 
Constitution Act, in the Netherlands with the 1971 Works Councils Act, in Belgium 
through a new national agreement in 1970, in Italy with the 1970 Workers’ Statute, 
in Denmark with the 1970 National Cooperative Agreement.‘ 


# See Rudolf Meidner, ‘Our Concept of the Third Way: Some Remarks on the Socio-Political 
Tenets of the Swedish Labour Movement, Economic and Industrial Democracy 1 (1980). 

46 John T. Callaghan, The Retreat of Social Democracy (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
2000), 54-82; Pierre Rosanvallon, Lage de lautogestion (Paris: Seuil, 1976). 

47 See in general Herman Knudsen, Employee Participation in Europe (London: SAGE, 1995). 
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The question of economic democratization was the subject of much discussion 
and study within international trade unionism and socialism during those years.*® 
At the time of Mansholts proposals for a ‘Modern Socialisn? and for an alterna- 
tive type of European integration, for instance, debates had taken place within 
European socialist networks. Questioning the private ownership of the means of 
production, Mansholt was advocating controlled production, central European 
economic planning, and, as a counterpart to this centralization, the implementation 
of a ‘new kind of democracy. When he met with the SGEP and the Office of the 
Socialist Parties of the European Community in May 1972, Mansholt had explained: 


We must therefore provide for another society, in which planning, program- 
ming and also execution at European level will be instituted [...] I believe that, if 
we are forced, on the one hand, to accept, whether we like it or not, directed 
economy and distribution and controlled production, we must find the counter- 
part in a new type of democracy with greater human responsibility, at general 
level but also at local and regional level as well as at corporate level.*” 


These ideas triggered quite some enthusiasm within European socialist circles. 
However, there were among the European Left—and among European socialists 
themselves—various different ways of understanding economic democratization, 
from the implementation of neo-corporatist structures of collective bargaining, 
plans for workers’ access to information, and participation in decisions at plant 
and company board level, to plans for workers’ co-ownership of companies and 
capital sharing, or in other cases economic planning and widespread nationaliza- 
tion of key economic sectors, and so on. Plans for economic democratization 
were also sometimes imagined coupled with an incomes policy and other mech- 
anisms of wage constraint.*° 

In particular, two different ‘models’ dominated and opposed each other in 
western Europe: the cogestion (co-management or co-determination) model that 
prevailed in Germany and the autogestion (self-management) model that was 
particularly trendy among French workers and socialists at the time. These 
contrasting models echoed contrasting ideas of the road to socialism and the 


*® From the mid-1960s, in the framework of the discussions on a European company law, the 
ECFTU/ETUC set up a working group called ‘Democratization of the economy; and issued on 15 April 
1970 a press release on its vision of workers’ participation, following a German-inspired dual model of 
co-management. HAEU, GSPE-051-FR-A, ‘Communication: La Cogestion dans la société anonyme 
européenne; HAEU, GSPE-057-FR-A, ‘Colloque européen de 1974: La Participation au centre des 
discussions, 4 July 1974. 

+ HAEU, GSPE-054-FR, ‘Réunion exceptionnelle du groupe socialiste et du Bureau des partis 
socialistes de la Communauté européenne: Exposé de Sicco L. Mansholt, Brussels, 29 May 1972, here 
pp. 77-8 (authors translation). 

°° See also on this Andrew Glyn, Capitalism Unleashed: Finance Globalization and Welfare (Oxford; 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2006), 18 and following. 
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crucial question of the ownership and control of the means of production: 
broadly, self-management assumed a decentralised form of economic planning, 
with key sectors of the economy nationalized, and the control and management 
of private enterprises transferred to the workers organized in workers councils, 
whereas ‘co-management was premised on giving equal weight to employers as to 
workers representatives within works councils, therefore proportionally advantaging 
the employers and underrepresenting the workers. 

In their Bonn document, the socialist parties of the EC defined economic 
democratization very broadly, as a profound reorganization of the decision-making 
structures in the public and private sectors and in institutions, so as to ensure that 
workers intervene in all decisions of all sectors of the economy, from the company 
to the local, regional, national, and EC levels. Regarding democracy in firms, the 
document followed the codetermination model: 


Employee participation requires a modern status of the company. In all 
companies, a works council must be set up with a right, guaranteed by law, to 
participate and co-manage in the interest of workers. This right must cover all 
social, personnel or economic issues that arise in the company. On the social 
level, the works council’s right of co-management must humanize working con- 
ditions and the workers relations with the company. Regarding personnel, the 
right of workers to participate must ensure that their legitimate interests, both 
individually and collectively, are fully respected as regards personnel manage- 
ment, vocational training and certain individual measures (recruitment, dis- 
missal, reunification). On the economic level, the right of co-management and 
the right to information of employees must enable their representatives to be 
informed in a timely and thorough manner of any changes made to the com- 
pany and to be involved in actions to deal with the social consequences of these 
changes. Employees must be represented in the company’s management bodies. 
Where a supervisory board exists, workers and employers must be represented 
on it on the basis of equal rights and votes. Any third party, member of the 
Supervisory Board, must enjoy the confidence of both workers and employers or 
be appointed by both on a parity basis. Only in this way can employee participa- 
tion in company decisions be commensurate with their importance in terms of 
capital, the responsibilities they assume in the company and the risks inherent, 
for them, in terms of material and living conditions, to the company’s fate.** 


This question, however, occasioned profound divergences between the supporters 


of co-management, such as the German and Dutch social democrats, and those 
who rejected it, including the French and Italian delegations. Although all parties 


51 HAEU, GSPE-131, ‘Pour une Europe sociale, 26-7 April 1972, here pp. 15-16 (authors translation). 
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agreed that workers control over enterprises—especially large enterprises and 
multinationals—should be enhanced, they disagreed on how to actually implement 
it. In his intervention during the congress, Mitterrand underlined that each country 
should proceed according to its own socio-economic reality: ‘Co-management 
can mean great progress if it results in increased control by workers, but for the 
French Socialist Party the term “control” cannot be confused with “co-management” 
or “participation”, concepts which, in France, have been used to the advantage 
of employers.*? 

In order to overcome those divergences (and the tensions that had character- 
ized the relations between the PS and the SPD in previous years), French and 
German socialists decided that the problem would be discussed directly by the 
party leaders during a bilateral meeting: Brandt would receive the visit of a dele- 
gation of the PS led by Mitterrand in Bonn a few weeks later, in May 1973.°* In 
the meantime, a footnote—which was, however, no point of detail—was intro- 
duced in the adopted text that clarified the position of the French socialists on 
the issue: 


the French Socialist Party believes that the march towards economic democracy 
does not require co-management in private companies. On this point, it is in full 
agreement with all the French trade union organizations. It advocates the extension 
of nationalizations with the decentralization of their management and, in the 
private sector, the increase of workers’ powers of information and control. The 
originality of its position is to place itself in the perspective of self-management 
within the framework of democratic planning.** 


The Italian socialists, who were also on the left of the European social-democratic 
family at the time, also had some reserves on this issue. The PSI therefore also 
demanded the insertion of a footnote outlining its understanding of workers’ 
control as an objective to be attained through democratic planning. The Italian 
addendum stated: 


The PSI is in Italy against those forms of worker participation which tend to place 
workers in a subordinate position in the hierarchy of managerial responsibility. 
For the PSI democratization of the economy must be achieved via democratic 
planning for the development of employment and incomes, capable of devising 
ways and means of intervening to control and channel investments and to adjust 
the production programmes of the major companies (including subsidiaries of 


*? ‘Divergences franco-allemandes au [Xe Congrès des partis sociaux-démocrates de la Communauté, 
Le Monde, 29-30 April 1973 (author’s translation). 

°° See Judith Bonnin, Les Voyages de François Mitterrand: Le PS et le monde (1971-1981), Histoire 
(Rennes: Presses universitaires de Rennes, 2019), ch. 4. 
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multinational undertakings) to the objectives of economic and social development 
set by society as a whole: the contribution and weight of the workers movement 
must be decisive in shaping these instruments." 


In fact, these footnotes hardly concealed that very different conceptions conflicted 
at the Bonn Congress regarding economic democratization, workers’ control, and 
reorganization of power and ownership structures within the economy. To try 
and unpick this disagreement, the final version of the “Theses for a Social Europe’ 
specified that there was no incompatibility between cogestion in a firm or an 
workplace and the workers’ position as a ‘force counterbalancing that of the 
employers.°° On the contrary, it said, institutionalized participation and 
co-management would strengthen the influence of trade union representatives in 
the interest of workers. It is clear that the German social democrats not only took 
the initiative of organizing the Bonn Congress and proposed the draft common 
declaration, but also managed to broadly impose its views and its programme for 
a social Europe on its European partners.” Eventually, the French and Italian 
parties abstained during the vote on the Bonn Theses, thereby undermining the 
impact of the common text.°* 

In sum, as emphasized the following day by the British newspaper The Times, 
the two-day congress of European socialist parties ‘served to make it clear that 
socialism had a long way to go before it acquires a European identity. Aside from 
the British Labour Party’s refusal to participate, indeed, disagreements were evi- 
dent not only regarding workers’ participation: the Irish Labour Minister Michael 
O’Learly, for instance, lamented that the document did not even mention the 
problem of inflation, which should have been central to the socialists’ European 
policy.” Despite these ‘wide rifts, however, with the adoption of the ‘Theses for a 
Social Europe; the socialist parties became the sole political movement to possess 
a social programme in readiness for the following year’s work on social policy in 
the Commission. Indeed, they were finally formulating some common lines for 
the realization of socialism throughout Europe. Although they remained vague 
and sometimes timid, their proposals outlined an alternative Europe based on 


5 HAEU, GSPE-058-EN, ‘Extract of the Resolution Adopted at the 9th Congress of the Socialist 
Parties of the European Community in Bonn on 26th and 27th April 1973° 

°° HAEU, GSPE-131, ‘Pour une Europe sociale, 26-7 April 1972, p. 15 (author’s translation). 
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wealth redistribution not only between regions but also between social classes 
(through progressive taxation, investment control, economic planning, income 
security, increased welfare, and enhancement of redistributive EC funds); economic 
democratization at all levels of the economy; increased social, fiscal, economic, 
and environmental coordination at European level (with the help ofthe ‘European 
social budget’); increased social rights (equal opportunities, access to vocational 
training, health and security at work, income maintenance, equal access to social 
security for all (guaranteed with the ‘social charter’) and the right to work); and a 
‘humanizing environmental policy to improve living and working conditions in 
Europe. Importantly, this programme did not rely on the merging of the national 
welfare states into a supranational European welfare state; it relied both on 
some new competences at the EC level and on increased transnational social and 
economic coordination of European governments. 

Besides, although it inevitably came down to the lowest common denominator 
and although it was not binding for the parties, the drafting of the common 
platform had indeed served to highlight the differences among parties, thus 
providing potentially a starting point for the elaboration of a European socialist 
programme and strategy. It was the first time that the socialists of the EC had met 
to discuss a specific policy issue. By focusing on policies rather than tackling an 
ambitious plan to create a supranational European socialist party, the organizers 
hoped to bring all socialist parties, including the absent British Labour Party, 
around to the idea that a socialist Europe was possible on the condition that they 
joined forces. Beyond this, they ambitioned to build and lead a left-wing alliance, 
perhaps even a new hegemonic social bloc including the ‘Old’ and ‘New’ Left, for 
its realization. Indeed, the road towards European social union was described as 
‘a challenge to all progressive forces of the Community, for which better cooper- 
ation between socialist parties was needed.” ‘It is with a view to this struggle for a 
social Europe; the manifesto ended, ‘that the socialist parties call on all Europeans? 
This social Europe would aspire to suppress all discrimination and build a more 
‘humane’ society, and would therefore, the socialists believed, appeal not only to 
European workers but also to European youth, to women, those with disabilities, 
and the elderly, among others. Would European socialists be able to influence the 
elaboration of the EC’s new social action programme and the parallel emergence 
of social union and EMU? Would they be able to organize beyond the borders 
of the nation, create alliances, and trigger a struggle of ‘all Europeans’ for an 
alternative, social Europe? Those would prove to be decisive questions for the 
years to come. 


°° HAEU, GSPE-131, ‘Pour une Europe sociale, 26-7 April 1972, p. 18 (author’s translation). 
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The Social Action Programme 


The social Europe project that emanated essentially from socialist parties and 
trade unions (the communists were lagging behind in this regard), benefiting 
from particular engagement from German social democrats and Brandt’s govern- 
ment, made its way through the institutions of the EC and impacted their new 
social proposals. In particular, following the initiative of the German government 
and the commitment taken by the heads of state and government at the October 
1972 Paris Summit, the EC started working on formulating a Social Action 
Programme (SAP) that was supposed to be implemented in parallel to the imple- 
mentation of the plan for EMU. Unsurprisingly, the institutional debate on the 
adoption of this SAP was therefore seen by the European Left as a crucial oppor- 
tunity to flesh out its proposals for a ‘social union’ and to change the nature of 
European integration, placing economic integration finally at the service of social 
goals, and not vice versa. With the concomitant strengthening of the Left at the 
EC level, the social-democratic governments in the Council, the left-wing offi- 
cials in the Commission and deputies in the EP, and the newly enlarged ETUC in 
different consultative instances of the EC, were particularly active in pushing for- 
ward this new design—albeit with only limited results. 

The trade unions initial hopes to be formally included in the elaboration of the 
new proposals were quickly disappointed. Seizing the opportunity offered by the 
commitment taken at the Paris Summit regarding the ‘increasing involvement of 
labour and management in the economic and social decisions of the Community, 
the trade unions had immediately demanded the organization of a tripartite 
social conference prior to the drafting of the SAP. This proposal had been accepted 
by the Council, which had charged the Commission with producing a first draft 
proposal to be discussed in a tripartite conference to take place before the sum- 
mer of 1973, after which the Commission would submit its final proposals in the 
Autumn. However, the tripartite conference that was supposed to take place in 
Luxembourg—first in April, then in May, then on 28 and 29 June—and should 
have played a key role in the shaping of the SAP, never took place. Its organization 
encountered various difficulties linked to a conflict between the ETUC and the 
Council on the distribution of seats, similar to what had occurred with the first 
tripartite conference and the creation of the SCE in 1970-1. Unable to win its case, 
the ETUC refused to take part in the conference, which was hence cancelled.°* 


The Council insisted on the inclusion of some sectorial and national trade unions and rejected 
the ECFTU/ETUC’s demand to revise the distribution of seats and to only include the EC-level 
organizations—ECFTU/ETUC, EO-WCL, and until 1974 CGT-CGIL. This problem, together with 
the TUC boycott of EC organs, led to a standstill of the SCE’s functioning between 27 October 1972 
and 16 February 1975 (for more than twenty-seven months) until in 1975 the Council decided to 
revise its rules on seat distribution. See Gobin, ‘Consultation et concertation sociales à l'échelle de la 
Communauté économique européenne, 436-49. 
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This missed opportunity was a hard blow to the unions, especially for the newly 
enlarged ETUC which was struggling to establish its influence over EC decision 
making and to convince its new largest member, the British TUC, to stop boycotting 
European institutions and support the project of a social Europe. Moreover, it 
constituted an important breach in the drafting of the SAP. As a result, even the 
EP and its socialist deputies, who had demanded to take part in the conference, 
remained excluded from this preparatory phase.° Despite the cancellation of the 
social conference, however, the ETUC continued tirelessly to work its contacts 
with the Commission in order to keep communicating its views on the proposal, 
through several consultation meetings starting in November 1972, letters to 
Commission and Council members, and the publication of different position papers. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, on 18 April 1973 (a few days before the 
socialist parties adopted their “Bonn Theses’) the Commission presented its 
‘Guidelines for the social action programme’ to the Council, which structured the 
SAP around three objectives—full and better employment; improvement of living 
and working conditions; and participation of the ‘social partners’ in the economic 
and social decisions of the EC. It presented thirty-two action proposals for a 
European social policy within those three axes, which were to be applied between 
1974 and 1976 as ‘the implementation of the first phase of European social union, 
to be completed in parallel and no later than the conclusion of the second stage of 
EMU. Although it remained vague and cautious on most points, the document 
was undoubtedly the most innovative and ambitious proposal ever put forward 
by the Commission until then, and certainly proposed important steps forward 
beyond the mere application of the treaties. The actions included, for instance, EC 
contributions to employment premiums for the creation of new jobs in under- 
developed or declining regions; the creation of a European centre for vocational 
training; measures to give migrant workers assurances on social protection, and 
reception facilities including training, education, and housing; income maintenance 
for workers in re-adaptation and seeking a new job or elderly workers forced into 
premature retirement; the creation of a permanent body in charge of coordinating 
national employment services; the creation of an EC system of information on 
wealth and income distribution in order to ensure a fairer repartition of wealth; the 
examination of the question of minimum wages; the implementation of the 
principle of equal pay between men and women; the improvement of asset 
formation by workers; the strengthening of the ‘European social budget’ to 
improve harmonization of the member states’ social policies; the examination of 
the possibility of introducing EC support for unemployment benefits; the setting up 
of pilot schemes of social housing, especially for migrant workers; the realization 
of studies aimed at the abolition of chain-work; the creation of a European 
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foundation for the improvement of the environment; adoption of measures for 
security at work; measures to apply workers participation in European company 
law; regular organization of tripartite consultations at EC level; and the extension 
of sectoral joint committees with the object of preparing binding collective agree- 
ments on an EC level.® 

The Commissions guidelines, although they took up some of the proposals 
formulated by the German government at the Paris Summit, by the ETUC and by 
the socialist parties, received generally mixed reactions from the European Left. 
The ETUC expressed its support for the Commissions proposals in a memoran- 
dum released on 15 May, but put forward ten priority objectives, such as adopting 
full and better employment as a politically binding objective, ensuring income 
in case of job loss, improving security at work, implementing equality between 
women and men, creating a European centre for vocational training, applying 
equal economic and social rights for migrant workers, instituting binding collect- 
ive conventions at EC level, increasing workers participation at all levels, and 
improving information, consultation, and participation of workers in the man- 
agement of multinational companies. Importantly, it also insisted that this social 
programme could only be effective if combined with planned and politically 
managed economic development, which was not explicitly mentioned by the 
Commissions document. In a new document presented in October before the 
Commission released its final proposal, the ETUC further detailed the priorities 
already put forward in May, and insisted further on the need to include in the 
SAP an EC policy on price and speculation control to fight against inflation. It 
mentioned new claims including control over multinationals’ activities through 
socio-economic information transparency, the need to extend industrial democ- 
racy to private financial institutions (banks and credit agencies), suppression of 
national restrictions to striking rights, protection of workers against all kinds of 
dismissals (particularly in the case of international mergers), upward harmoniza- 
tion of social security systems, and so on. This text adopted a tone of trade union 
militancy that was distinctly stronger than that which had previously character- 
ized the organization's rhetoric.% It emphasized particularly the demand that the 
Council acknowledge full and better employment as a priority political goal, and 
the realization by the EC of an equitable redistribution of all incomes and wealth 
to tone down disparities. 


& Historical Archive of the European Commission (HAEC), 22/1995-1, ‘Orientations du programme 
d'action sociale présentées par la Commission au Conseil, le 18 avril 1973 (COM (73) 520 final). 

°* TISH, ETUCA-1882, CES, ‘Memorandum: Programme d'action sociale de la Communauté 
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On 24 October, the Commission adopted its final proposal; it contained a 
slightly increased number of actions which were more detailed and ordered in 
terms of priority.°° Among the most urgent actions were listed: a directive con- 
cerning the implementation of equal pay for men and women; the creation of a 
European foundation for the improvement of the environment and working and 
living conditions; a directive on the harmonization of the laws of the member 
states concerning mass dismissals; the creation of a European centre for voca- 
tional training; an action programme for migrant workers guaranteeing access to 
social security and services; a long-term programme for the social reintegration 
of people with disabilities; an action programme on industrial safety; an action 
programme to combat poverty; a directive proposal to increase workers’ protec- 
tion in case of mergers; and a new proposal, in line with the ETUC’s demands, on 
the implementation of the principle of the forty-hour week and of four weeks’ 
annual paid holiday. Compared to the first guidelines, many of the most ambi- 
tious proposals were either watered down—such as the proposal for EC support 
to unemployment benefits and the abolition of chain-work—or relegated to ‘com- 
plementary’ actions, for which there was no definite time commitment, such as 
the questions of a redistribution of wealth and income, social housing, minimum 
wage, asset formation for workers, and workers’ participation. Notwithstanding 
these reservations, it was the first time that the Commission had ventured into 
presenting directive proposals—not just recommendations—regarding a series of 
social matters that up to then had been the exclusive domain of the member states 
and expressed its intention to extend the EC’s social competences on the basis of 
article 235 of the Treaty of Rome, which signalled a real intention to extend its 
social action and to tackle social and employment issues through binding norma- 
tive action. Besides, this was presented as only a first step in the achievement of 
European social union. 

Unable to participate in the preparation of the SAP before the Commission 
released its final proposals, the members of SGEP had, however, carefully studied 
the Commissions guidelines in comparison with the socialist parties Bonn Theses 
and with the ETUC position. In a note circulated for discussion to the members 
of the SGEP’s working party on Social Affairs, Environment and Youth, the Dutch 
PvdA deputy Harry van den Bergh lamented primarily that social policy was 
merely ‘juxtaposed’ to the EC’s general policy in the framework of EMU, whereas 
economic and monetary policy should rather be ‘subordinated’ to the realization 
of social objectives. Moreover, he considered that more coordination between 
social and regional policy and a greater coordination between the different 
common funds and the EIB was necessary, as well as directing public and private 
investments and capital flows according to social and regional necessities. He 
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welcomed the Commissions mention of redistribution of income and wealth, and 
advocated more emphasis on this point, in accordance with the Bonn ‘Theses for a 
Social Europe’ Finally, he advocated much more ambitious proposals to guarantee 
workers’ participation at all levels of the economy, including control over banks 
and private financial institutions. °? 

The EP discussions on the SAP at the end of 1973 vented patent disappoint- 
ment with the Commissions proposal, not just among the members of the Left. 
The trade unions had expressed their disappointment during a hearing organized 
by the Social Affairs Committee on 30 October 1973; the ETUC, EO-WCL, and 
CGT-CGIL were lukewarm, if not plainly hostile towards the Commission’s 
proposal, considered as ‘a haphazard listing of unrelated ideas The Social 
Affairs Committee regretted the ‘obvious inadequacies and shortcomings’ of the 
Commissions proposal, in particular concerning financial resources and overall 
consistence. During the plenary debate in December, the general feeling was 
that the Commission’s proposal fell short of the expectations raised since the 
Paris Summit. Italian communist MEP Luigi Marras was particularly eloquent in 
this respect: “The path of European social policy—make no mistake about it—has 
been like the path of a crab, moving sideways and backwards. We started off with 
grand proposals and we finished by setting out a limited series of actions without 
any general framework:’° As expressed even by the Irish centrist-conservative 
Fine Gael MEP Charles McDonald: 


We do not find in this document the same energy and commitment which was 
devoted to the question of economic and monetary policy. We do not find in 
this document mechanisms by which economic expansion can be translated 
into improved living standards. We do not find in this document an explanation 
of how social policy should be the yardstick and should influence the vital policy 
areas. Indeed, even within this document itself, we find something of a 
contradiction between the main objectives of the policy—the attainment of full 
employment, the improving of living and working conditions, and the extension 
of participation—and the concrete proposals which are put forward under each 
of these heads.” 


6&7 HAEU, GSPE-056-FR, ‘Note à l'attention des membres du Groupe socialiste, 10 October 1973. 
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When the discussions on the SAP took place in the EP, although the Right 
dominated the chamber, the SGEP was one of the largest groups with fifty-one 
deputies, almost placed equal with the Christian democrats. Although it suffered 
from the boycott of the British Labour Party that lasted until July 1975, it could 
count on the occasional support of the thirteen members of the new Communist 
Group, and from some centre-left deputies (social Christian, social liberal or 
social Gaullist) to support its proposals. On 13 November 1973, Brandt had 
visited the EP in Strasbourg; it was a particularly noteworthy visit, as it was the 
first time that a head of state had attended a session of the EP and a meeting of the 
SGEP.”” During his speech in front of the plenary, Brandt presented his idea of 
Europe’ role and place in the world at the forefront of social progress and insisted 
on the need for a social policy at European level, for a common energy policy, and 
for an institutional reform of the EC that would enhance the powers of the EP and 
launch ‘European Council’ summitry. Once again, Brandt was putting forward his 
idea of the future ‘European Union that comprised three interwoven and indis- 
pensable components: EMU, social union, and political union.” 
Notwithstanding the meagre (merely consultative) powers of the EP back then, 
the members of the SGEP tried to relay the ‘social Europe’ project during the 
discussions on the SAP and managed to impose their view to a fairly large 
extent, both at the level of the parliamentary committee and in plenary debates. 
Convinced that the Commission’s proposal lacked audacity and could only be 
considered as a first, minimal step towards ‘social Europe; in the Social Affairs 
Committee, they put forward many amendments to shape the resolution of the 
EP with a view to shaping the Council’s decision, most of which were passed. The 
socialists mainly demanded that the resolution insist on equitable redistribution 
of incomes and wealth and on workers’ participation in enterprises, and on better 
articulation of social goals with all fields of Community policy. Concretely, they 
introduced new paragraphs asking the Commission not merely to undertake 
statistical work regarding wealth redistribution but to put forward proposals for 
a European incomes policy before 1 January 1975, to undertake a study on the 
effects of fiscal and welfare systems on wealth repartition in each member state, 
and to add to its priority actions measures regarding minimum wages, minimum 
pensions, and asset-building policies. Moreover, they added to the resolution that 
EC tools should be adopted to combat the causes of migrations at their roots, 
because movement of labour could only be considered as ‘free’ if it was not forced 
for socio-economic reasons. Furthermore, an important amendment passed by 
the SGEP-despite opposition by the German Christian Democrats—was that the 
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common employment policy should rely on member states ‘directing’ investments 
in coordination with each other and with the ESF and the future regional fund. 
Finally, they emphasized that an increasing percentage of the EC’s own resources 
should be devoted to social actions.’* 

The resolution adopted by the EP on 10 December therefore took over those 
socialist amendments. Besides, following proposals from Italian communists, it 
recommended EC measures for retirement at the age of sixty and the participa- 
tion of both sides of industry on the committees which drew up the various EC 
policies—a reference to the committees on economic policy, budgetary policy, 
medium-term economic policy, monetary policy, agricultural policy, and regional 
policy. More generally, it expressed cautious support for the proposed SAP 
provided that its requests would be taken into account, insisted that a more 
equitable distribution of income and wealth and the recognition of workers’ 
right to participate in decisions of the firm should be added to the three broad 
social objectives outlined by the Commission, insisted that those objectives could 
only be realized ‘if other Community policies, for example in the economic 
and monetary, regional, industrial, commercial, competition, and environmental 
protection fields are simultaneously implemented’, and demanded that an 
increasing percentage of the EC’s own resources be dedicated to action in the 
social sector.”° 

Eventually, the decision taken by the Council in January 1974 regarding the 
SAP was even more watered down than the Commission’s proposal and fell dras- 
tically short of the Left’s expectations.”° In previous months, whereas the German 
Labour Minister, the social democrat and former trade unionist Walter Arendt, 
had lamented the lack of ambition of the Commissions proposals, Heath and 
Pompidou both proved sceptical, especially regarding workers’ participation and the 
possibility of EC support for unemployment benefit.” A result of the reluctance 
of most member states, the actions taken up by the Council were less ambitious 
than those presented by the Commission. The adopted SAP included about thirty 
measures to be implemented before 1976, with nine actions listed as having priority: 
coordination of employment policies between the member states and coordination 
between national employment services; an action programme in favour of migrant 
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workers of member states and third countries; implementation of a common 
vocational policy and creation of a European centre for vocational training; 
ensuring equality between men and women at work (equal pay, access to employ- 
ment, training, and promotion); appropriate consultations between the member 
states on social protection policies with the aim of their approximation on the 
way of progress; an action programme for health and safety at work; pilot schemes 
to combat poverty; progressive involvement of workers or their representatives in 
the life of undertakings in the EC; and involvement of management and labour in 
the economic and social decisions of the EC. 

The most ambitious measures envisioned by the ETUC, European socialists 
and communists, and even the Commission did not make their way into the 
Council resolution, such as the proposal to maintain incomes for workers in 
vocational retraining and the idea of EC support to unemployment benefits, pro- 
posals on minimum wages and pensions, asset building for workers, direction 
of investment to least favoured areas, a European incomes policy, and wealth 
redistribution. The commitments to improve the participation of ‘social partners’ 
in EC decisions and in enterprises, although they remained vague, were however 
notable, and so was, for instance, the will to achieve equality of treatment for EC 
and non-EC migrant workers and members of their families in respect of living 
and working conditions, wages, and economic rights. But most of the pro-labour 
redistributive, interventionist, welfare-oriented and democratizing core of the 
‘social Europe’ project supported by the European Left did not appear in the final 
SAP. Although the SAP constituted the most far-reaching commitment taken by 
the member states so far to widen the ‘social dimension’ of the Community since 
the creation of the EEC in 1957, the end result was visibly falling short of the 
expectations raised by the heads of state in their declaration at the October 
1972 Summit. 

There were many reasons for the lack of audacity of the programme adopted 
in 1974. First, of course, were the difficulties of social dialogue, the cancellation 
of the tripartite conference, and the hostility of the employers on several points, 
such as the idea of harmonization of social provisions towards the highest existing 
level, the question of collective agreements at EC level, participation of workers in 
the decisions of enterprises, the use of social security as a means of redistributing 
income, the adoption of interventionist measures favouring employment, a 
supranational wages policy, the reduction of working time, and equal pay for men 
and women.’* Another reason was changes in the composition of the European 
Commission and some confusion in the preparation of the final proposal. 
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Although following the EC’s enlargement the new Irish Commissioner for Social 
Affairs, Patrick Hillery, was criticized for being too accommodating to trade 
unions’ demands, in May 1973 the Belgian socialist Director-General of Social 
Affairs, Raymond Rifflet, who was strongly committed in favour of a “Europe of 
the peoples, was replaced by the British Michael Shanks, who in contrast had 
close ties to British business spheres (like the industrial gas multinational British 
Oxygen Company).”” In fact, the Commissions final text was likely redrafted at 
the last minute by Jean Degimbe, a Belgian member of the Ortoli cabinet, who 
was a former Christian trade unionist but also had close ties with the employers’ 
representatives.*® Most importantly, although the German government was push- 
ing for an ambitious SAP, other governments were putting brakes on the project. 
The Paris Summit had taken place at a time when social mobilization was high in 
western Europe and when national elections were pending in France, Germany, 
and the Netherlands—favouring popular commitments. Over a year later, the 
situation was quite altered. 

Indeed, the decision over the SAP took place in a changing socio-economic 
international context, which differed drastically from the one that prevailed when 
the October Paris Summit took place. As we saw in Chapter 2, since the late 1960s 
growth had been slowing down, the international monetary system was increas- 
ingly unstable, inflation was rising, and unemployment was re-emerging in western 
Europe. Moreover, in October 1973 the Yom Kippur war between Israel and the 
neighbouring Arab states and the ensuing oil embargo proclaimed by the 
members of the Organization of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries (OAPEC) 
pushed the oil-dependent capitalist West into energy crisis, economic recession, 
and higher inflation. This changing context was double-edged for the “European 
social union. On one hand, the crisis made social intervention and coordination 
more vital than before, but on the other, it pushed the different governments to be 
more reluctant towards redistribution measures and towards increasing the social 
budget of the EC. When the Council resolution on the SAP was adopted in early 
1974, the German, Danish, French, Luxembourger, and Dutch delegations explicitly 
stated in the minutes of the session that the realization of the proposed actions 
should fall within the available budgetary means, thus ruling out an increase of 
the social budget of the EC.® 
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Furthermore, the implementation of the Werner Plan for the EMU encountered 
growing difficulties as member states adopted uncoordinated and contrasting 
economic policies to respond to inflationary pressures and growing monetary 
instability. The so-called ‘monetary snake —the exchange rate system created 
on 24 April 1972 to narrow fluctuation margins between EC currencies—was 
disrupted by the increasing monetary turbulence. By the end of 1973, Britain, 
Ireland, and Italy had already left the snake; France was to follow in January 1974. 
Although some efforts were made to overcome this situation and proceed to the 
second phase of the Werner Plan at the beginning of 1974, its implementation 
was, albeit unofficially, abandoned over the next year.** This development would 
clearly impact the social union project, which was conceived from the start as 
complementary with EMU. 

Finally, European socialists lacked a clear strategy to impose their proposals 
for a social Europe. For a start, although the early 1970s saw a distinct 
crescendo in the European Left’s demands for social action, and despite Brandt’s 
activism and the declared ambitions of the Bonn “Theses for a Social Europe 
European socialists remained unable to build a solid alliance of left-wing or 
‘progressive’ forces to support their project. Socialist parties and trade unions 
remained widely divided on some key questions at the time, such as workers’ 
participation. During the discussions on the SAP in the EP, the SGEP became 
divided over several proposals—for instance, an amendment presented by 
the Italian communist Luigi Marras on an EC-wide adoption of sliding-scale 
wages.** Since most of their amendments were rejected, the Communist Group 
eventually abstained in the final vote on the SAP, signalling division on the 
Left and lukewarm support for the programme. But most importantly, neither 
European socialists—despite their Bonn declarations on the need to build a 
struggle of ‘all Europeans’ for a social Europe—nor any other force of the 
European Left tried to organize a grassroots movement to support in the streets 
and in workplaces the proposals that were being moved in the institutions 
of the EC. 

The game was not over obviously, as the SAP adopted by the Council in January 
1974 was only a declaration of intent and the concrete actions remained to be 
defined and adopted later. Besides, it was still intended as a ‘first step’ to be 
followed by new, more far-reaching measures. In the following years, in a severely 
changing context characterized by economic crisis, shifting world balance, but also 
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persisting social unrest, trade union combativity, and (uneven) left-wing electoral 
success, the European Lefts ability to design a common strategy to uphold its 
ambitions for a social Europe would be decisive. As the class struggle worsened, 
the European Left more than ever would need a clear programme, an alliance of 
progressive forces, and a struggle of all Europeans in order to counter the rise of a 
neoliberal Europe. 


s 


There Were Alternatives 


Socialists therefore face a choice. On the one hand they can rely on 
the profit motive which can only operate effectively by abandoning 
the traditional social democratic goals [...] or they can supplant the 
private accumulation of capital by far greater state control (and workers 
control) [...] than they have so far contemplated." 


After the 1973 oil shock, the political momentum for a ‘social Europe soon met 
with an increasingly difficult economic context, pairing decreasing growth and 
falling investment with increasing rates of inflation —‘stagflation —as well as 
rising unemployment. The western European economy underwent important 
transformations in the 1970s: the collapse of Bretton Woods and the return of an 
unstable system of flexible exchange rates, growing and increasingly unregulated 
international financial markets such as the Eurodollar market, the saturation of 
key markets and the turn to ‘post-Fordist, diversified, and specialized models of 
production and consumption, increasing relocation of production to lower-wage 
and less unionised countries, rising competition from new exporting countries, 
particularly in Latin America and Asia, and, of course, the rise in the prices of oil 
and other raw materials. The 1973 and 1979 ‘oil shocks’ and ensuing energy crises 
were particularly harsh on economies such as the western European ones, which 
had become increasingly dependent on imported oil; they triggered the world 
economic recessions of 1974-5 and of the early 1980s and aggravated the picture 
of a deep, structural economic slowdown in western Europe. The progress of the 
tertiary sector, both public and private, failed to stop the bleeding. By the end of 
the decade, western Europe counted 7 million unemployed, two-fifths of them 
being less than twenty years old. Rising unemployment also contributed to 
decreasing the states’ tax revenues and increasing their expenditures. To use 
Hobsbawm’s expressions, these years saw the end of the ‘golden age’ and the 
beginning of an ‘age of crisis.” 
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The crisis highlighted in the eyes of Europeans the interdependence of the 
world economy. The first ‘oil shock, provoked by the Arab countries’ decision to 
use the ‘oil weapon’ to their advantage, was part of the broader framework of an 
intensifying conflict between the so-called developed and developing countries; it 
contributed to creating a sharp sense that a ‘crisis of the West’ was under way. 
Meanwhile, while international oil companies greatly benefited from the oil crisis, 
the ever-rising economic power of big firms and multinational companies was 
increasingly evident. The role of US multinationals in backing Pinochet's military 
coup on 11 September 1973 in Chile, which overthrew the Popular Unity govern- 
ment of President Salvator Allende, further underlined this perception. Business 
attempts to maintain profit margins by capping salaries and resorting to mass 
layoffs and relocations, and governments’ efforts to impose ‘neocorporatist’ agree- 
ments and incomes policies to limit wages met with great resistance in western 
Europe, which remained the world epicentre of workers’ militancy throughout 
the 1970s, even though their bargaining power was weakened by the economic 
restructuring.’ As noted by the Secretary General of the French union CFDT in 
1975, the vivacity of the labour movement came with a growing awareness of the 
European and global dimension of its problems: 


There are strikes, demonstrations and factory occupations in companies, regions 
and various professional sectors over demands concerning employment, pur- 
chasing power, working conditions, trade union freedoms and living conditions. 
All this shows a massive refusal of workers to pay the price of the crisis, a refusal 
to accept austerity. [...] At the same time, all over Western Europe, workers 
affected to the very depths of themselves, in their living conditions, are currently 
in the process of giving the indispensable European dimension to class con- 
sciousness. Admittedly, in each of our countries, the forms of trade union action 
are different and marked by the diversity of our history. But all of us touch the 
limits of trade union action when it does not spill over national borders. There 
are no longer any national problems that do not have a European and global 
dimension. There is no longer a completely satisfactory solution at the level of 
one country alone.* 


Yet, the short-term solutions adopted by western European governments were 
anything but coordinated. Each country responded unilaterally, resorting to 
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different monetary policies to regulate their trade balance and combat inflation, 
which in turn induced high fluctuations in exchange rates, creating much chaos 
in European trade and cooperation. The passage to the second phase of EMU— 
initially planned for the end of 1973 in the Werner Report—was in fact unofficially 
abandoned. In the following years, due to increasing monetary turbulence and 
speculation, the ‘Monetary Snake was reduced to a mere skeleton: only West 
Germany and the Benelux countries resisted throughout the decade. Currency 
instability threatened not just the Common Market but also the functioning of 
the CAP, a centrepiece of the EC. As plans for greater European unity encoun- 
tered considerable difficulties, it was not clear if the project of ‘European social 
union —supposed to be implemented ‘in parallel’ to EMU—would endure. 

How did the European Left respond to this crisis? The ultimate swing to neo- 
liberalism over the course of the 1980s has tended to obscure the fact that there 
were progressive alternatives. The economic crisis added a critical layer to the 
de-legitimization of the postwar compromise and ‘welfare capitalism’ that had 
already started with the labour unrest and new social movements of the ‘long 
1968s. Like every crisis, it opened a window of opportunity. As in every crisis, 
there was no objectively best solution but a range of policy options to choose 
from.” The options eventually chosen would be the outcome of a political strug- 
gle. The second half of the 1970s were marked by a frantic search for new solu- 
tions on all sides—including on the Left, where ‘the far-reaching but also very 
dispersed ideas that inspired left debate in the early 1970s were superseded by 
more comprehensive strategies that, on the most general level, blended Marxist 
and Keynesian ideas and aimed at a gradual transition from capitalism to 
socialism. The Lefts new alternative strategies, which presented alternatives 
both to Keynesian welfare capitalism and to neoliberal capitalism, did not 
ignore the European dimension. Far from nipping the idea of ‘social Europe’ in 
the bud, the crisis stimulated ambitious new proposals from European socialists 
and the broader western European Left, who succeeded in elaborating a fairly 
shared broad common policy platform for a coordinated European recovery 
plan to get out of the crisis. The ‘social Europe’ project turned into an even more 
assertive project that could have challenged, to some extent, the liberal- 
capitalist nature of European integration and presented an alternative to a ‘neo- 
liberal’ Europe. 
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European Socialism Turns Left 


The crisis actually pushed European socialists further to the left. Within the broad 
political family of western European social democracy, different currents had of 
course always coexisted, ranging—to schematize—between a more ‘radical left 
wing that remained inspired by Marxist principles to a ‘revisionist right wing that 
had embraced welfare capitalism and won hegemony during the 1950s and 1960s. 
During the 1970s, this hegemonic tendency experienced a reversal. The ‘Old Left’ 
was permeated by the ideological thrust that came from the European labour and 
social movements of 1968—and took over some of their demands, for instance 
regarding more democracy and environmental concerns—in particular through 
an influx of newly recruited members in the parties’ youth sections. Across the 
continent, a strengthening and radicalization of their left-leaning currents was 
particularly noteworthy. New, radical tendencies were at work in all labour, 
socialist, and social-democratic parties from the late 1960s onwards—a trend ini- 
tially intensified by the crisis of the 1970s.’ Indeed, as Keynesian economics went 
into crisis as a discipline—in no small part as a result of an offensive launched by 
academics, financial economists, international economists, and sometimes con- 
servative economists or economists affiliated to centre-right parties through a 
‘stagflation-killed-Keynesianism narrative*—and with it the foundations of the 
postwar ‘social-democratic consensus, European socialists needed new formulas. 
The changing economic context called for new solutions, and for a time the 
European Left looked for more radical solutions, reaching beyond Keynesian 
management and welfare state capitalism. The very question of the relation to 
capitalism, which had become redundant in the vision of most western European 
reformist socialists in the postwar era, was reopened.” 

Nowhere was this more obvious than in the UK, where the Labour Left— 
increasingly disappointed with Wilson’s Labour government (1964-70) for its 
wage-restraining incomes policy, costly military presence ‘East of Suez’ and ‘spe- 
cial relationship’ with the US—had been steadily growing since the mid-1960s. 
During the early 1970s, rising unemployment, increasing inflation, and slowing 
economic growth, coupled with the new Conservative government’s commitment 
to deflationary policies, reinforcement of market forces, and a controversial 
Industrial Relations Act in 1971, prompted massive strike waves and social dis- 
content. Reflecting the mood of the rank-and-file, left-wing trade unionists were 
elected to leadership positions of some of the biggest trade unions, and the 
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Labour Left managed to gain particular influence within the party’s National 
Executive Committee (NEC) and policy-making committees. Within Labour, in 
the first half of the 1970s, an ‘Alternative Economic Strategy’ (AES) emerged that 
centred on reflation policy, wealth redistribution, public ownership of key firms 
and financial institutions, workplace democracy, economic planning, and indus- 
trial reconversion, as well as control over multinational companies, capital flows, 
and trade exchanges. Leading theoreticians and promoters of this new strategy 
were Tony Benn, Labour MP and former Cabinet minister, and the economist 
Stuart Holland, whose 1975 The Socialist Challenge was considered the bible of 
the AES.’° Alternative strategists considered that the postwar increase and growth 
of monopolistic, multinational companies had created a new ‘meso-economic’ 
sector immune to national Keynesian management and in great part responsible 
for inflation. Indeed, less than 1 per cent of firms accounted for 50 per cent of the 
UR’s output and foreign trade in 1976—a figure bound to increase in Holland's 
view—causing a major imbalance between public and private power. Failing to 
address this problem would only lead the state to endorse increasing inequality, 
forced as it would be to revert to wage restraint, anti-trade union policies and a 
dismantling of workers’ rights. Instead, he called for workplace democracy, trans- 
parency of private firms’ finances, and public control of the most profitable 
companies. 

From 1972 until the early 1980s, Labour’s programmes reflected this new eco- 
nomic strategy and advocated the creation of a ‘National Enterprise Board, 
nationalization of the UK’s top twenty-five firms, and a system of planning agree- 
ments extending to major private and public firms. This new thrust was sup- 
ported in particular by the rank-and-file of the party, the TUC, and other trade 
unions affiliated to the party, the left-leaning “Tribune group’ of Labour MPs and 
various groups inside and beyond the party, such as the communists and left- 
wing academic circles, who were increasingly critical regarding the party’s com- 
mitment to the revisionist model of Keynesian social democracy, and were 
putting the fight for the control of the means of production and for economic 
planning back on the agenda. As we shall see, the new Labour government elected 
in 1974 with a slim parliamentary majority on an election manifesto that vowed 
to ‘bring about a fundamental and irresistible shift in the balance of power and 
wealth in favour of working people and their families; would end up ignoring the 
AES, preferring a policy of wage restraint and spending cuts—but the rank-and- 
file continued to push left well into the 1980s."* 
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In France, the profound social discontent that began to explode in May 1968 
had signalled the emergence of a left-radicalism that strongly influenced left-wing 
parties and unions in the following decade. As explained in Chapter 4, the 
reorganization of French socialism since the late 1960s had come with an opening 
to new components of the Left, with a new strategy of alliance with communists 
into the Union of the Left, and with a clear ideological and programmatic left- 
ward shift. Symptomatic of this shift, Mitterrand’s audacious declarations about 
the need to break with capitalism (however sincere or opportunistic they may 
have been) did not scare activists and voters away. Quite to the contrary, between 
1972 and 1976, party membership grew from 80,300 to 149,623. After Pompidou 
died in 1974, the Union of the Left led by Francois Mitterrand missed the presi- 
dency by only a very small margin (49.19 per cent) against Valéry Giscard 
dEstaing—an Economy and Finance Minister under de Gaulle and Pompidou, 
who was already calling himself a ‘neoliberal’ in the 1960s. The Left, however, 
continued its electoral rise: in the 1977 municipal elections, the parties of the Left 
would win their best historical results and beat the Right; they continued their 
ascension in the 1978 legislative elections, where for the first time the socialists 
obtained more votes than the communists—a result that put strains on 
their union. 

At the time, much like in the UK, the party advocated increased public inter- 
vention in the economy, extension of public ownership to the banking and finan- 
cial sector as well as strategic industries (including armament, aeronautical, 
nuclear, and pharmaceutical companies, mineral resources, and parts and the 
electronics, chemical, steel, petrol, and transport sectors), and greater control of 
multinational companies. Democratic—and decentralized—planning, beginning 
with the public sector, regional bodies, and consumer associations, should sup- 
plement parliamentary democracy. Control over prices, industrial development, 
and foreign trade should be increased. Under the growing influence of 
Chevenement’s left-leaning CERES, but also after it was joined in October 1974 
by several cadres and activists of the PSU and CFDT, like Michel Rocard and 
Jacques Chéréque, the party leadership took over several demands of the ‘New 
Left, in particular self-management (autogestion) which, conceived as a counter- 
part to an expansion of the public sector, became the new identity marker of a 
reunited French socialism. Even the PCF, which remained hostile to the idea of 
autogestion because it considered that nationalization was the only true form of 
workers’ control, eventually adopted the slogan in 1979. As in other western 
European countries, it was not just the question of the ownership of the means of 
production that was back on the French Lefts agenda. The very question of the 
workers’ right to collectively control what will be produced, how, when, and 
where, and how resources should be spent, was trendier than ever. State- 
controlled economic growth, technological progress, and social welfare were no 
longer considered sufficient to ensure collective emancipation, and the states 
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bureaucratizing tendencies were to be avoided through decentralization and eco- 
nomic democracy.’” 

In West Germany too, the leftward tendency was perceptible, especially among 
the Young Socialists of the SPD, the Jusos, which formed up to 30 per cent of the 
party membership. Following the adhesion of numerous new activists and young 
political leaders of the 1968 students’ movement influenced by the radical 
student-led Extra-Parliamentary Opposition (APO), the Jusos underwent a 
remarkable radicalization by the late 1960s. They adopted a starkly critical pos- 
ition on the 1959 Bad Godesberg programme with which the SPD had abandoned 
the class-party perspective, and insisted on turning the SPD into a ‘workers’ 
party; they used a Marxist vocabulary, defined themselves as supporters of 
‘socialism, feminism, and internationalism, pressed for mass social mobilization, 
advocated anti-capitalist structural reforms based on economic and social plan- 
ning within an extended framework of workers’ control, and worked to hegem- 
onize their views within the party. The new SPD Left argued that the economic 
crisis that started emerging in the late 1960s necessitated major changes in both 
production and consumption, restraint of big business, expansion of the public 
sector, and a shift from private to public control of investment. 

During the first half of the 1970s, the rise of this New Left current opposed to 
the ‘old guard’ of the party occasioned an internal debate and power struggle best 
exemplified by the hitches in the formulation of a new long-term programme 
after the 1969 party congress, which dragged on until 1975. The first draft of the 
document was released in 1972 by a party commission chaired by one of the lead- 
ers of the SPD Right and then Minister of Finance, Helmut Schmidt, and condi- 
tioned future reforms on the attainment of a 4-6 per cent level of annual growth. 
It was condemned by the party’s Left, primarily the Jusos, as a mere programmatic 
form of ‘enlightened capitalism’ and was rejected by the 1973 conference of the 
SPD in Hanover. A new version of the programme, ‘Framework of Economic and 
Political Orientation of the SPD for the years 1975-85; adopted by the party con- 
gress in 1975 in Mannheim, therefore uncoupled promises of reform from yearly 
growth and committed to state regulation of investment and measures to curb the 
power of big business. Although it still endorsed competition policy and an 
ongoing role for the market, the Mannheim Programme seemed to signal a more 
critical stance towards social market capitalism compared to Bad Godesberg and 
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a case for socialist planning.’* Of course, there was a significant difference 
between the party’s compromise position and the SPD’s exercise of power in gov- 
ernment, especially after Schmidt replaced Brandt in May 1974 and started apply- 
ing deflationary policies—this could only be seriously curbed through mass social 
mobilization. Yet at the same time, there were evident signs of radicalization 
among some trade unions, at both the rank-and-file and leadership levels.’* By 
the mid-1970s, alternative economic policies were being advocated by members 
of the German Communist Party (DKP) and left-leaning SPD and DGB mem- 
bers, and in 1975 three professors of the University of Bremen Jorg Huffschmid, 
Rudolf Hickel and Herbert Schui, founded the “Working Group for Alternative 
Economic Policy, a think tank that issued analysis and policy proposals and 
aimed to lobby the German Council of Economic Experts.’ 

Even in the Scandinavian stronghold of social democracy, a leftward trend was 
perceptible. In Sweden, between 1968 and 1976 the trade unions and social 
democrats were increasingly worried about the concentration of economic power 
in the banking and industrial sectors. While at governmental level social demo- 
crats did not attempt to introduce planning or significant nationalization, several 
initiatives emerged regarding economic democracy, especially under the thrust of 
wildcat strikes and trade unions, which sought to challenge the power of private 
capital beyond the welfarist orientation that had prevailed until then. In 1969, a 
Swedish Social Democratic Party (S/SAP) and Swedish Trade Union 
Confederation (LO) study group chaired by Alva Myrdal produced Towards 
Equality, which advocated a significant shift of power and resources towards 
workers and greater workers’ participation in the decision making of firms.'® The 
S/SAP’s 1975 programme also emphasized the importance of industrial democ- 
racy and the need to restrict capitalism—a system now deemed unable to over- 
come unemployment and inflation—by changing who owns capital and giving 
each individual control over the direction, distribution, shaping, and conditions 
of production within a planned economy. 

The Swedish leftward trend arguably occasioned one of the most ambitious 
policy proposals for a democratization of the economy through (partial) gradual 
socialization of all major industrial sectors ever seriously considered in a Western 
country. In 1973, the LO charged one of its leading economists, Rudolf Meidner, a 
former student of Gunnar Myrdal, to set up an expert commission instructed to 
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study ways to better redistribute firms profits, to counteract the concentration of 
private capital, and to give employees more control over the workplace. The 
Meidner Plan, published two years later, envisaged the creation of ‘wage-earner 
funds; owned collectively by the employees and administered by union-appointed 
directors, financed through the firm's profits in the form of newly issued (voting) 
shares; it would progressively allow the workers to collectively earn increasing 
shares of the company until they became the majority owners, and the dividends 
earned would be invested to support workers’ interests—for instance, in research, 
labour education, and training.” While the plan received overwhelming support 
from the union rank-and-file, it met with lukewarm enthusiasm from the leader- 
ship of the S/SAP, including Palme, and encountered intense resistance from 
employers." Three months after it was adopted by the LO congress in 1976, the 
social democrats were defeated in the election by a right-wing coalition and were 
removed from power for the first time in forty-four years, but the debate on eco- 
nomic democracy persisted and would be back on the Lefts agenda, albeit under 
much different terms, when the S/SAP came back to power in 1982.” 

This leftward tendency of European social democracy took place in a context 
of the continued hope of a global socialist revolution for many on the Left—a 
feeling brilliantly captured in 1977 by the French documentary film director 
Chris Marker with Le Fond de lair est rouge.”° The Prague Spring of 1968 and its 
repression, the guerrilla war in Bolivia and the killing of Che Guevara, the mass 
peace mobilizations against the Vietnam War, the global student protests, the rise 
of Salvador Allende and the US-backed military coup in 1973 in Chile... Despite 
the failures and the shattered hopes, there still remained ‘red in the air’ through- 
out the 1970s. A worldwide political struggle was going on and the international 
context seemed to open a new window of opportunity for the Left. Since the 
1960s, the Non-Aligned Movement had engaged in a struggle for a redistribution 
of global resources and challenged the liberal organization of the international 
economy in favour of the global South. The Third World countries officially 
advanced proposals for a New International Economic Order (NIEO) at the 
United Nations Assembly in 1974. This struggle climaxed between 1973 and 
1977, with oil as an economic weapon brandished by the Arab states and the non- 
Arab oil-producing countries, and the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
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Development (UNCTAD) as a diplomatic tool. Concomitantly, with the 1974 
Watergate Scandal, the US hegemony over the world and over western Europe 
was more shaky than ever. In southern European countries, the fall of the authori- 
tarian regimes between 1974 and 1976 created new opportunities for a revival of 
the Left in Spain, Portugal, and Greece. In Portugal, the 1974 ‘Carnation 
Revolution showed that socialist ideas were on the rise even in southern Europe. 
In Greece, after the fall of the military regime in 1975, the Greek Panhellenic 
Socialist Movement (PASOK) was growing and distinguished itself by its plain 
Marxist vocabulary, endorsing socialization of the main industrial and financial 
activities and control over trade, attacking inequality, and promising universal 
healthcare, social insurance, and self-management in the larger firms. In Spain, 
the socialists of the Spanish Socialist Workers’ Party (PSOE) continued to define 
their ideology as Marxist and revolutionary until the late 1970s.” 

Against this background, the new world vision and ‘ideological offensive’ 
defined in the early 1970s by the European social democrats’ ‘progressive core — 
spearheaded by Palme, Brandt, and Kreisky—continued to flourish, and was ini- 
tially reinforced by the outbursts in response to the economic crisis.” Meeting a 
couple of months after the oil shock in Schlagenbad, Brandt, Kreisky, and Palme 
discussed how the oil crisis could pave the way for an expansion of the public 
energy sector and public transportation, open new possibilities for economic 
planning and wealth redistribution, and ultimately reinforce European social 
democracy.” They saw the crisis as an opportunity to assert their socialist offen- 
sive and a new economic model consonant to the interests of the Third World. In 
1976, as the new President of the Socialist International, Brandt would become 
the chief promoter of a global socialist alternative based on North-South dia- 
logue and a fairer international system.” The socialists’ new assertiveness towards 
the US continued: although the alliance with the dominant partner was not ques- 
tioned by most, a more autonomous and critical stance, in particular regarding the 
centrality of the US and the dollar in the international economic and monetary 
system, prevailed.”® The idea of a redefinition of the world order to favour the 
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global South was also advocated by the Dutch Prime Minister after 1973, Joop 
Den Uyl. Under the influence of the Nieuw Links (New Left’) that had won over 
the majority of the party since 1969, the PvdA was also turning more radical and 
becoming much more incisive on gender and environment issues, industrial 
democracy, and the need to challenge capitalism, to establish a new world order 
through North-South cooperation, and to condemn the role of NATO, US 
foreign policy, and the arms race. 

Of course, as pointed out by Ingo Schmidt, ‘not everyone who advocated this 
kind of Marxian and Keynesian blend [...] was serious about the socialist goals’ of 
these new economic strategies; ‘some saw them as a chance to integrate New Left 
intellectuals and rank-and-file militants into the old Keynesian welfare state 
project?” The growing ‘radical components of the socialist Left coexisted with 
other currents to their right, to whom the majority of socialist party leaders, state 
officials, and members of government belonged. An extreme case, Schmidt was 
certainly even more scornful towards these strategies than he was towards 
Keynesianism itself. Palme, Brandt, Kreisky, and Wilson—who returned as Prime 
Minister of the UK in 1974—belonged to a mainstream, ‘moderate’ tendency that 
probably saw these alternative strategies less as a transitional programme to 
socialism than as a way of rebranding the revisionist social-democratic tradition: 
the mixed economy, a welfare state supported by sustained economic growth, an 
expanding industrial base in part publicly owned, full employment made possible 
by Keynesian management and trade union moderation, as well as more or less 
hostility vis-a-vis the communists. But the questions raised by the more ‘radical’ 
socialists and their alternative strategies were extensively discussed in every party 
in those years and managed to shift the programmatic stances: economic democ- 
racy and workers’ control, planning and socialization of the economy, expansion 
of the public sector, the need to control big firms, multinationals, and the finan- 
cial sector, and the claims for a new international economic order and even for 
a radical democratization of the European integration process. Undoubtedly, 
‘alternative economic policies did gain some traction among left-wing intellec- 
tuals, within unions, communist, and social democratic parties?’ 

Even the opening to potential alliances with communist forces was not purely 
confined to the ‘radical’ left wing of the Socialist International. Under Berlinguer’s 
leadership, the PCTs geopolitical outlook—promoting an autonomous western 
Europe, East-West détente, and North-South dialogue, insisting on peace, secur- 
ity, and disarmament, and supporting the Non-Aligned Movement—was increas- 
ingly in line with the mainstream social democrats’ world vision. Italian 
communists in fact had relevant ties with the SPD and Scandinavian social demo- 
crats, and increasingly since the mid-1970s with British Labour, Austrian, and 
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Dutch parties.”” Although they emphasized the need for a democratic planning of 
the economy, the ‘austerity’ proposals refined by the Italian communists to 
address the economic crisis in regard to their possible entry into government 
with the ruling Christian democrats—the idea that the struggle against inflation 
must be made a priority, that European workers must adapt to new models of 
development, lifestyle habits, and consumption—were actually less ambitious 
than the new alternative strategies proposed by parts of European socialism. 
Along those lines, Berlinguer became the main promoter of ‘Eurocommunism, a 
project to gather western European communist parties around a revised approach 
to socialism more adequate for western Europe and autonomous from the Soviet 
Union, which climaxed in the mid-1970s. Eurocommunism, along with the elect- 
oral success and strength of communist parties in some important western 
European countries—particularly in Italy, where the PCI received over 34 per 
cent of the votes in 1976, but also in France, Spain, and Portugal—thus widened, 
at least in theory, the possibility of an alliance of the European Left for an alterna- 
tive socialist strategy to get out of the crisis.*° 

At a time when rank-and-file militancy was made fragile by the crisis, left-wing 
party and union organizations appeared strengthened and could try to rally the 
new social movements, the new urban Left and labour activists to form a new 
hegemonic bloc around alternative macro-economic strategies that went beyond 
Keynesian welfare capitalism and countered the neoliberal offensive.* Although 
the trend differed from one country to the other, socialist parties, for instance, 
continued to increase their membership in France, Sweden, and West Germany, 
where the SPD grew from 710,448 members in 1965 to 998,847 in 1975.* Besides, 
after a gradual decline in blue-collar workers’ (and increase in white-collar work- 
ers’) support for the Left since the mid-1950s, the 1970s saw a strengthening of 
class voting for left-wing parties in countries like France and Germany, while sup- 
port from manual workers only started slightly decreasing in the UK and 
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Denmark.* The time was more than ever ripe for the European Left to push 
through an alternative European order. 


Beyond Capitalist Planning 


The turn to the left that characterized European socialism throughout the 1970s 
was also palpable within transnational socialist networks. Even before the oil 
shock, Mansholt had already triggered great debate among the European Left 
when he started, notwithstanding his prominent role at the European 
Commission, invoking a ‘second Marx; a ‘new socialism, a break with capitalism, 
and a better global distribution of wealth. The crisis of the 1970s, by emphasizing 
the interdependence of European and global economies and by bringing about a 
partial convergence of the European Left in its determination to challenge inter- 
national capital, contributed to bringing some socialist spheres to try and formu- 
late a coordinated alternative economic strategy. 

By the mid-1970s, some leading European socialist economists began a trans- 
national effort to jointly theorize a strategy to move beyond capitalist planning 
and the model of ‘welfare capitalism’ that had characterized the postwar era, 
through an extension of public ownership based on ‘socialist planning. Stuart 
Holland himself was one of the main promoters of such an initiative and organ- 
ized in 1976 a conference on the crisis in capitalist planning at the University of 
Sussex, where he taught and researched in the Department of Economics, inviting 
socialist economists from several countries including Italy, France, the UK, and 
Germany. Two years later, this conference resulted in the publication of a now 
unknown but fascinating book, Beyond Capitalist Planning, which included 
contributions from both ‘radical’ and ‘moderate’ (if not right-wing) socialists 
including Stuart, Jacques Delors, Franco Archibugi, Karl Georg Zinn, Thomas 
Balog, Jacques Attali, Giorgio Ruffolo, and Norbert Wieczorek. Most contributors 
were economic thinkers with a particular interest in planning, and had carried 
out high-level governmental tasks: Delors had been head of the social department 
of the French planning agency in the 1960s, then social affairs adviser to Prime 
Minister Chaban-Delmas; Archibugi had been an official in the High Authority 
of the ECSC; Holland had been an adviser on European affairs in Wilson’s gov- 
ernment during the 1960s. 

The book took stock of the flight from planning in western European countries 
during the 1970s. With the economic crisis, capitalist planning, understood as 
‘the coordination of public and private interest, through a combination of indica- 
tive targets and aids and incentives, proved incapable of reversing the crisis in 
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confidence in key firms and industries in the economy. The result was a dual 
challenge to capitalist planning. On the Right, Milton Freidman and his neo- 
liberal allies promoted Manichean explanations of the crisis, blaming the futility 
of planning, the wrong-mindedness of Keynesian intervention, mismanagement 
of the money supply, high taxation, and excessive public spending. On the other 
side of the political spectrum, ‘the European Left had started challenging capital- 
ist planning long before the oil shock and the appearance of ‘stagflation, and 
started shaping new policies for democratic socialist planning, as evidenced in 
the Common Programme of the French Left, in the British Labour Party’s pro- 
grammes since 1972, and in the demands of the younger generation within the 
West German SPD to move from capitalist market policies towards socialist 
planned intervention in the market.** 

The aim of the authors—expounded in Holland’s introduction to the volume— 
was to show that a degree of convergence was under way on a large spectrum of 
the Left which transcended the radical versus moderate divide. They agreed that 
the period of postwar expansion had resulted in a rise of big private enterprise 
groups and a monopoly trend in western European capital which ‘posed new 
problems in the relationship between big business and the modern capitalist state, 
provoking inflation and undermining effective taxation. Economic slowdown 
then worsened the picture and, together with tax handouts and subsidies to the 
private sector, further decreased the efficacy of taxation, causing a fiscal crisis of 
the state. This in turn reduced the state’s capacity to sustain public services, absorb 
in public services the major structural unemployment resulting from technical 
innovation, and ensure sustained demand and expansion. By resorting to simplis- 
tic monetarist explanations suggested by right-wing economists, the western 
European welfare state ‘thus compounded the nature of its own crisis.*° 

To respond effectively to this ‘crisis of ideology and state power’, the European 
Left needed to open perspectives for a new mode of socialized development. 
‘Only a combination of new public ownership and new forms of social control 
could place governments of the Left ‘in a position to transform the criteria and 
use of such big business power in a socialized economy. The question of social 
control was crucial in this new economic strategy: 


If capitalism is a mode of production based on class, then class power itself is 
two-sided: it is a matter not only of who owns but also who controls the means 
of production, distribution, and exchange. The change of ownership from pri- 
vate capital to the state will not in itself transform the criteria or general use of 
resources in society. Control itself has to be transformed. [...] Without a social- 
ization of control, with new forms of industrial and economic democracy, and 


** Stuart Holland, ed., Beyond Capitalist Planning (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1978). 
3 Holland, ed., Beyond Capitalist Planning, 4. 
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new negotiation of changed ends for the use of resources, the institutions of state 
ownership and planning would tend to mean corporatism or state capitalism, 


rather than a transition to socialist planning and socialized development.*° 


The declared objective of the authors was therefore to help challenge the ideology 
of ‘managed capitalisny and raise the confidence of activists on the European Left 
‘in the feasibility of transforming the present political and economic crisis 
through a strategy for socialist planning. Their ambition was to show that the case 
for such ‘socialist planning’ was ‘not limited to one country, one party, or one 
fraction of the Left. According to Holland, if the Left in government in the UK or 
West Germany was hesitant to challenge capitalism by resorting to socialist 
planning—Wilson himself was clearly not a fan of the AES, nor was the 
Parliamentary Labour Party—this was in part due to ‘their own discredited 
assumptions that modern capitalism can be planned without a change in the bal- 
ance of power away from capital in favour of working people through economic 
democracy.”’ 

Exactly how socialist planning would be combined with increased workers’ 
control—how to solve the tension between the two desiderata of planning and 
decentralization—remained unclear, but the contributors offered detailed reflec- 
tions pointing to building a new socialist planning science based on indicators of 
development that would take into account not just quantitative growth but above 
all qualitative indicators expressing social needs and objectives—education, 
health, social security, research, justice, housing, recreation, greater attention to 
leisure time and leisure use, improvement in working conditions, protection of 
the environment, etc. This would be possible thanks to modern techniques of 
data collection and processing, which opened new perspectives for democratic 
participation in the planning process. 

The last two chapters of the book, co-authored by Holland, Delors, and 
Archibugi, outlined a common analysis of the economic context and proposals 
for the future, to get out of structural unemployment and inflation. They advo- 
cated a social rather than private allocation of resources and a reorganization and 
social control of the structure of production; a widening of the scope of collective 
bargaining and an extension of the role of trade unions beyond conventional bar- 
gaining on wages and working conditions; a radical redistribution of wealth and 
income through a new selective tax policy, increased welfare, and a basic min- 
imum income both for wage earners and for unemployed persons; redistribution 
of jobs through a new employment policy and a reduction of working time; a 
change in the model of consumption (for instance, a fight against artificial obso- 
lescence) with a shift from private to ‘social consumption; and a comprehensive 
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reflation of demand based on a new approach to development, new consumption 
patterns, and new dimensions to social policy, combined with public policies for 
effective price control in the ‘meso-economic sector. 

It is noteworthy that, to deal with big business, which was crucial to the crisis 
of the postwar mode of development, urgent action was to be taken at national 
and EC levels: ‘it is often not within the power of a single member state to ensure 
effective surveillance of meso-economic multinational firms. The information 
needed [...] should therefore be collected at Community level with a view to 
detecting and combating compensatory dumping, transfer-pricing (and thus 
profit transfer) within a mesoeconomic firm??? Besides a predominant role in 
controlling capital flows and the pricing policies of multinationals, the EC should 
play an important role in cases of transnational mergers of firms, and a commit- 
tee of representatives of employers and trade unions should be set up, for example, 
to advise the Commission’s Directorate-General for Competition on restrictive 
practices or further ways of containing multinational firms. 

In fact, Holland, Delors, and Archibugi promoted the same analysis in their 
contribution to the Report of the Study Group on Problems of Inflation commis- 
sioned in 1975 by the Directorate General for Economic and Financial Affairs of 
the European Commission—a study group that also included other left-wing 
economists like Dirk Dolman, a PvdA member of the Dutch Parliament, and 
Heinz Markmann, head of the Economic Department of the West German 
DGB.” Its chairman, Robert Maldague, a Christian democrat, head of the Belgian 
Plan, was then critical of the EC’s response to the crisis. The members of the study 
group disputed the view that rising inflation and decreasing growth should be 
answered with deflationary, monetarist policies. As Holland remembered many 
years later, at the first meeting of the study group, ‘Delors waited until the rest of 
us had spoken and then opened his remarks by saying “Inflation has nothing to 
do with the bargaining power of labour. It is a symptom of capitalist disorder” ”*° 
Published in March 1976, the Maldague Report advocated a fundamental recon- 
sideration of the structural factors which gave rise to inflation and crisis in capit- 
alist accumulation even before the commodity and oil price rises of the early 
1970s. In Holland’s view, it 


differ[ed] dramatically from the analysis and policy currently pursued by the 
European Commission and Council of Ministers in the crisis of the seventies. It 
advocat[ed] reflation, rather than deflation and public expenditure restraint as a 


38 Holland, ed., Beyond Capitalist Planning, 165-202, here p. 197. 
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counter-inflationary strategy. It also advocates an enlargement of the sphere of 
public expenditure and social consumption as a medium to long-term condition 
of the recovery of new forms of employment and income, within a democratized 
planning framework." 


However, the Commissions DG of Economy and Finance—although led by the 
German (right-wing) social democrat and former DGB leader Wilhelm 
Haferkamp—not only refused to press release the Maldague Report, but, accord- 
ing to Holland, ‘recalled all the copies that it could find, and pulped them in the 
basement of the Berlaymont. Maldague and Delors responded by press releasing 
it independently. Unlike most reports to the Commission, it was reproduced in 
full in several European newspapers. It also was published by Agenor—a pro- 
Europe but anti-neoliberal journal—as The Maldague Report—Banned* 
Although in fact the reports mediatic success was probably rather limited, it did 
attract some press attention as well as interest from European trade unionists and 
the SGEP.** For Holland, the banning by the Commission of the Maldague Report 
at the time testified to the growing hegemony of a neoliberal ideology within the 
Commission. 

The Maldague Report, Beyond Capitalist Planning, and the Sussex Conference 
bore witness to the emergence of a transnational network of socialist economists 
aiming to theorize and promote at the European level alternative economic strat- 
egies relying on democratic socialist economic planning to counter the rise of 
neoliberal theories. At the time, they were far from isolated; the early 1970s, even 
after the demise of Bretton Woods and the oil crisis, saw the blossoming of 
‘worldwide’ planning proposals in the spheres of trade, finance, industrialization 
and development within international organizations like the ILO, UNCTAD, and 
the OECD.** Several members of this new socialist planners’ network, like 
Holland and Delors, had met on the committee on inflation set up by the 
Commission in the mid-1970s. After the Commission refused to publish or dis- 
cuss the Maldague Report, they decided, after Delors’ initiative, to regroup social- 
ist experts on planning and set up an ‘Alternative Europe network’ on the basis of 
the ‘clandestine’ Maldague Report. The group met every month and progressively 
deepened its research agenda and widened its membership, including for 
instance: Dominique Strauss-Kahn, then assistant Professor of Economics at the 
University of Nanterre and member of the CERES; Yannis Papanicolaou, 
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economic adviser to the leader of PASOK, Andreas Papandreou; Egon Matzner, 
an Austrian economist close to Bruno Kreisky; Enrique Baron Crespo, a labour 
lawyer member of the PSOE; and Joao Cravinho, economist and member of the 
Portuguese Socialist Party. By the late 1970s, the group included two dozen par- 
ticipants from all of the then member and candidate countries of the EC and 
named itself the ‘Initiative for Political and Social Economy’ (IPSE). 

In fact, the late 1970s and early 1980s saw a flourishing of proposals from 
socialist economic thinkers and leaders for an alternative European and global 
economic strategy.” In the early 1980s, the IPSE network would launch a research 
project called ‘Out of Crisis’ which resulted in the publication of a 1983 report 
subtitled ‘An Alternative European Strategy, proposing a broad-ranging alterna- 
tive to neoliberalism: it pleaded for a coordinated sustained recovery based on the 
substitution of the “3D neoliberal agenda—deregulation, devaluation, and 
deflation—with the ‘3R counter agenda—to restructure the growing imbalance 
between private and public economic power, redistribute wealth and income, and 
recover full employment by a social-investment-led strategy.“ Meanwhile, Brandt’s 
presidency of the Socialist International from 1976 onwards saw the organization’s 
efforts to move beyond its previous Eurocentric prism by expanding its reach to 
Latin America, Africa, and Asia, and a strong engagement regarding peace, world 
development, and the new international order favouring the global South. In 
1977, the President of the World Bank, Robert McNamara, asked Brandt to set up 
a high-level commission to study measures to reduce the gap between rich and 
poor countries. For a time, it seemed like an alliance between Third World coun- 
tries and European socialists could lead, through cooperation within UNCTAD 
and other international organizations, to an egalitarian reshaping of the world’s 
order and a socialist governance of globalization. Brandt submitted his report to 
the Secretary General of the United Nations in 1980 and it was to be discussed by 
the world’s leading governments at the 1981 Cancun Summit on Cooperation and 
Development.“ 

How would European socialists coordinate, at the programmatic and strategic 
levels, to bring about this alternative socialist strategy to get out of the crisis of 
Keynesian capitalism? It remained unclear so far how such a coordinated response 
could be implemented, and what role the EC should play. While the Left in all EC 
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countries, including the main communist parties, had turned to European 
reformism by the early 1970s, Wilsons new Labour government in 1974 had 
embarked on a campaign to renegotiate the terms of the UK’s membership of the 
EEC and held a referendum on continued membership in June 1975—where a 
67 per cent majority voted to remain. But the Labour Left was not as single-minded 
on nationalist strategy to exit the crisis as the literature usually depicts.** Holland, 
for instance, who was opposed to supranationalism, however believed that any 
left-wing government ‘would be ill-advised to try to “go it alone” in attempting a 
programme of socialist transformation But he criticized the Socialist 
International for accepting since the 1950s the framework of liberal capitalism 
and rejecting an offensive strategy able to tame multinational companies. Instead, 
to advance an alternative socialist strategy, he advocated ‘the creation of a per- 
manent international committee of the executives of all the parties concerned— 
socialist and communist—but also international trade union coordination in 
which the left-wing parties of Britain, France, and Italy should play a leading role.*° 

The fall of dictatorial regimes in southern Europe and the decision of Spain, 
Portugal, and Greece to apply to join the EC in the mid-1970s strengthened the 
European Lefts hopes to weigh more decisively in Europe and on EC policies." 
In the early 1960s, the French socialist Commissioner for Economics and 
Financial Affairs, Robert Marjolin, had tried to launch some European planning 
effort with the creation of the ‘Middle-Term Economic Policy Committee, but 
with very limited results.°* Beyond Capitalist Planning, like the Maldague Report, 
pleaded for an important role for the EC. But for Holland their analysis 


counters and challenges the simplist advocacy of monetary integration in the 
EEC as a solution to the problems of the current crisis of the Community. It also 
maintains that any fundamental change in the conception and implementation 
of economic and social policy in the EEC is only probable through international 
action, based on joint decision-making by national governments and parlia- 
ments, rather than through supranational pretensions, based on an outmoded 
liberal capitalist ideology.** 
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Other European socialists, however, particularly in the German, Italian, and 
Dutch parties, had a different approach to European cooperation and a more fed- 
eralist stance. The decision of the December 1974 Paris Summit to organize the 
first direct elections to the EP ‘in or after 1978’ provided an opportunity for west- 
ern European socialists to engage in a serious debate on the economic nature of 
the socialist alternative for Europe and to try to tackle the problem of their inter- 
nationalist coordination. 


A Socialist Alternative to Neoliberal Europe? 


Despite these informal transnational developments, in the official structures of 
socialist internationalism, things were shakier. For one, the difficulty of the trans- 
national coordination of European socialists and the definition of a common line 
regarding European policy only experienced limited improvements. The 1973 
Bonn Congress and the adoption by the socialist parties of the EC of their ‘theses 
for a social Europe’ marked a first step towards greater programmatic conver- 
gence, but it had also highlighted wide rifts between the parties. The perspective 
of the first European election made this problem more pressing than ever. In the 
autumn of 1973, the Liaison Bureau had returned to the proposals of the Mozer 
Report and agreed to set up a new working group in charge of drawing up plans 
for a restructuring and enhancement of their cooperation. In April 1974, the 
socialist parties inaugurated the Confederation of Socialist Parties of the EC 
(CSPEC), whose new officers—President Wilhelm Drôscher, Vice-Presidents 
Sicco Mansholt, Robert Pontillon, and Ivar Norgaard—enjoyed a much more 
prestigious stature than their predecessors. New rules of procedure introduced 
majority voting for some decisions in the new Bureau and opened possibilities for 
the adoption of binding decisions from the congress.°* This was meant to mark a 
new start in the parties’ transnational cooperation and to reinforce the socialist 
parties’ political influence in the EC. Of course, the new structure fell short of 
creating the supranational party of which Vredeling, Mansholt, and others had 
been dreaming in previous years. Institutional improvements enabled by the 
reform were very limited and formal cooperation continued to falter: the first 
congress of the CSPEC would only take place in 1979, six years after the Bonn 
Congress. Informal cooperation between socialist parties, however, increased 
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significantly during the second half of the decade, at EC level and beyond. In 
November 1974, the first party leaders summit of socialist parties of the EC was 
held in The Hague, inaugurating a routine of summit meetings in the follow- 
ing years.” 

Meanwhile, European socialists worked on defining common political lines. In 
November 1974, the bureau of the new CSPEC proposed the drafting of a broad 
‘Common Programme to replace the much outdated one adopted at their 1962 
congress; it was later decided that this programme would be the basis of a com- 
mon election manifesto for the upcoming European elections. This first direct 
election of the EP was deemed a historic turn: it would confer a new democratic 
legitimacy on an assembly that had already gained slightly enhanced budgetary 
powers in recent years.°° 

At a time when socialist parties—and the European Left more broadly— 
virtually dominated the EC, this was no point of detail. After 1975, when the 
British Labour Party put an end to its boycott of EC institutions and sent a delega- 
tion of eighteen deputies to Strasbourg, the SGEP became the largest European 
group with sixty-six members (out of 198, a third of the total number of MEPs).*” 
Concomitantly, the communists had also been increasing their cooperation and 
presence in the EC institutions; from fourteen members in 1973, the Communist 
and Allies Group rose to seventeen in 1977.°* By 1974 the socialists were leaders 
or coalition partners in six out of nine governments of the EC (West Germany, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, the UK, Ireland, and Luxembourg (in Italy the social- 
ists were lending external support to Aldo Moro’s government); and Belgium 
from 1977)—which could mean a majority at the table of the European Council. 
European socialists also included some important members in the European 
executive during those years, such as Commissioners Henk Vredeling, Antonio 
Giolitti, Claude Cheysson, Wilhem Haferkamp, Raymond Vouel, and of course 
Roy Jenkins, who in 1977 would take the head of the European Commission.*? 
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With the notable exception of the British Labour Party, European socialists 
generally trusted that the new predominant position of the Left in European 
institutions was a crucial strategic tool to achieve socialism throughout Europe; 
voices were raised to support an alliance of the Left in European institutions 
against the threat of a coalition of centre-right parties. 

The evolution of ‘Eurocommunism for a time comforted these views. The EC 
was an important point of debate between the communist parties and an 
important—although contentious—aspect of Eurocommunism. Berlinguer’s PCI, 
with the help of Amendolas activism, worked to convince the other parties, 
especially the Spanish Communist Party (PCE) and the reluctant PCF, to 
converge on its European policy and presented the EC as the test case on which 
all western European communist parties needed to constructively converge.** 
The joint declarations issued between 1975 and 1977 by the PCI, the PCE, and the 
PCE explicitly indicated the intent of western European communist parties to 
seal a large progressive and democratic alliance to allow new orientations to be 
taken at both the national and the European levels.®? In the communist parties 
view, “The development of solid, lasting co-operation among communists and 
socialists constitute[d] the basis for this broad alliance} which should aim at iso- 
lating the forces of social conservatism and reaction and should including com- 
munists, socialists, social democrats, and even left-leaning Christian democrats.° 
The PCTs communist Europeanism gained symbolic prominence when Spinelli— 
the prestigious European federalist—got closer to the party and agreed to run for 
the PCI in 1976 and 1979.°* Of course, anti-communist positions endured in part 
of European social democracy—starting with the new German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt—and to provoke clashes between socialist leaders, as at the 
Helsingor Summit of socialist party leaders in 1976.°° This made any formal 
coalition like the one advocated by Holland hardly thinkable, but a convergence 
of views on the content and necessity of a socialist Europe was undeniable. 


Roy Jenkins and the European Commission Presidency, 1976-1980: At the Heart of Europe (London: 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2016). 

°° HAEU, GSPE-059-EN, ‘Information Document: Predominant position of the Socialist Group. 
Articles of the London Times of 10 October 1975. 

* See Amendolas speeches in Communist and Allies Group of the European Parliament, ed., I 
comunisti italiani e Europa: Dichiarazioni, documenti, interventi (Luxembourg: Segretariato del 
Gruppo comunista e apparentati al PE, 1978), 49-52; also Giorgio Amendola, I comunisti e le elezioni 
europee (Rome: Editori Riuniti, 1979). 

? The declarations are reproduced in the appendix of Peter Lange and Maurizio Vannicelli, eds., 
The Communist Parties of Italy, France, and Spain: Postwar Change and Continuity—A Casebook, 
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The work on the ‘Common European Socialist Programme began on a confident 
and optimistic note under the impulse of Mansholt, who had been charged with 
comparing all the parties’ programmes with a view to preparing a united pro- 
gramme that would go beyond the lowest common denominator principle. 
However, it soon became clear that the undertaking would not be as easy as 
socialists had initially hoped, as each party came with its own different list of pro- 
posals. The CSPEC created a working group headed by Dréscher in February 
1975 to carry on Mansholt’s initial effort; then suspended its work in December; 
then created a Steering Committee still chaired by Drôscher in January 1976 to 
coordinate the activities of four sub-parties, each with one delegate from every 
member party: on economic policy (chaired by Michel Rocard, French PS), social 
policy (chaired by Lionello Levi Sandri, Italian PSI), democracy and institutions 
(chaired by Schelto Patijn, PvdA), and external relations (Bruno Friedrich, SPD). 
All member parties appointed delegates for each working group, which met for 
the first time in April 1976.°° The working parties submitted their reports in 
mid-1977, after which a single draft election manifesto was adopted and circu- 
lated to the national parties for them to submit amendments by the end of 
November 1977. The idea was to incorporate amendments and then agree on a 
final version to be adopted at a congress to be held in March 1978, which should 
then be put to European voters at the time of the European elections. This was a 
highly ambitious plan considering the socialists’ rather weak past record in out- 
lining a common European policy programme. 

A closer look at the topics discussed in the working parties and the issues that 
arose from these discussions is useful to understand the outcome of this arduous 
undertaking. The themes initially debated were vast and reflected the ambition to 
imagine a socialist programme for Europe that would entail a complete redefin- 
ition of European cooperation and integration along socialist lines. The discus- 
sions included issues such as: capitalism and the market economy, the influence 
of the state, investment control, economic crisis and unemployment, control of 
multinationals, technological development and industrial policy, bureaucratiza- 
tion and alienation, worker participation and self-determination, equality and 
fairness of the distribution of wealth, minimum incomes and pension systems, 
regional problems, energy problems, environmental questions, health policy, 
relations with the Third World and global wealth redistribution, and foreign and 
defence policies (the role of NATO), etc.°’ Unsurprisingly, Mansholt, who would 
be one of the most active participants in the drafting of the Common European 


°° TISH, CSPEC-18, ‘Elaboration of a Socialist European Platform (not dated). Other participants 
to the Social Policy sub-group included Jacques Delors and Ernest Glinne. See also Hix and Lesse, 
Shaping a Vision, 25-7. 

7 TISH, CSPEC-18, ‘Socialist Programme working party: Draft report on the meeting on 24 
September 1975 of the working party on a European Socialist Programme. 
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Socialist Programme, raised the crucial question as early as the second meeting of 
the initial working party, on 24 September 1975: 


Sicco MANSHOLT felt that the question of principle then arose as to whether 
European Socialists wanted to continue seeking partial solutions within a capit- 
alist system or to establish a new political basis. DROSCHER emphasized that 
the SPD could not go beyond the Godesberg Programme. 


Although several members of the CSPEC—including the German SPD leaders— 
were not prepared to challenge their commitment to a mixed, ‘social market 
economy, the question of the very essence of socialism in its relation to capitalism 
remained a topic of heated debate among European socialists throughout the dis- 
cussions on the common programme and for the entire second half of the 1970s. 

In many ways, the twenty-seven-page draft election manifesto, adopted unani- 
mously by the bureau of the CSPEC on 6 June 1977, was an updated and expanded 
version of the social Europe project that had been debated and matured by the 
socialists since the early 1970s. One thing was made explicit from the outset: 
each European country was now too small to realize a socialist transformation of 
economic and social structures, and although the national framework remained 
crucial, ‘it is only at European level that the conditions for the survival, develop- 
ment and fulfilment of our peoples and the conditions for a fairer distribution of 
the world’s wealth can be established. The manifesto vowed to replace the prevail- 
ing commercial Europe with ‘a peaceful Europe with higher standards of free- 
dom, justice and solidarity, a Europe more socially just and with a more human 
face, a Europe of citizens and workers’ based on economic, social, and democratic 
rights. This implied profound reforms in three respects: democracy and institu- 
tions, economic and social policy, and external policy. Economic and social ques- 
tions constituted the bulk of the programme. European socialists advocated 
greater coordination between European countries, the long-overdue realization 
of common policies (in the fiscal, social, energy, transport, and monetary fields, 
etc.), and the adoption of common positions regarding the energy crisis and the 
international monetary system. 

To overcome the construction of a merely business-oriented Europe, in the 
economic and social sphere European socialists advocated committing the EC 
and its member states to consciously shaping economic and social structures to 
guarantee full employment, economic stability, a fairer distribution of income 
and wealth, an effective and democratic economic structure, economic democ- 
racy, improved social security and social harmonization, better working and 


°° TISH, CSPEC-18, ‘Socialist Programme : Draft report, here p. 4. 
°° TISH, CSPEC-19, ‘Draft election manifesto of the CSPEC’ adopted by the Bureau of the CSPEC 
on 6 June 1977. 
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living conditions, and improved educational opportunities. In the other fields, 
they promoted a democratization of EC institutions, insisting that any transfer of 
responsibilities to the EC should be subject to greater democratic participation 
and control, making sure that powers lost by the national parliaments were 
transferred to the EP; they advocated a commitment to détente, peace, and a new 
international economic order favouring the development of the Third World. 
They also re-emphasized their commitment to EMU but warned that ‘progress 
towards monetary union presupposed success in harmonizing economic 
development in the Community. Moreover, they pleaded for joint efforts by 
member states in the field of industrial policy, an extension of the EC’s regional 
fund, and a reform of the CAP to avoid production surpluses and to aid developing 
countries. Ambitious proposals were made regarding cooperation with devel- 
oping countries, such as the proposal to devote 1 per cent of the GNP of EC 
countries to development aid. 

Were European socialists merely advocating a coordination of European econ- 
omies along Keynesian lines or were they leaning towards more ‘radical’ alterna- 
tive strategies in order to get out of the crisis—a solution that would entail a 
gradual push back of private property and encroach on the ‘welfare capitalist’ 
structure of western European societies? The manifesto remained so vague in its 
formulation that it was actually hard to tell. To get out of the crisis, a comprehen- 
sive structural recovery plan was advocated, with particular attention to favour- 
ing ‘humane growth by investing in collective needs such as health, welfare 
services, culture and education, by promoting research and development in the 
energy field, and investing in developing industry, trade, and the service sector, 
taking into account the conditions for the creation of a new international division 
of labour. The manifesto also suggested strengthening the powers of the 
European Cartels Office and a coordination of the economic, budgetary, and 
monetary policies of EC member states. Increased funds, improved instru- 
ments, and streamlined decision-making procedures were advocated for the EC 
to have greater powers to coordinate and sustain member states’ full- 
employment policies. This, combined with an imprecise ‘considerable’ shorten- 
ing of working hours and extension of annual holidays, as well as regional 
policies and targeted professional training, would help redeem growth and 
restore full employment. 

Besides this somewhat ‘Euro-Keynesian’ advocacy, European socialists at least 
left the door open for a transition to a ‘socialist Europe. Although in less 
unequivocal terms, the manifesto contained some of the ideas formulated by 
Holland’s network of socialist economists. Just like Beyond Capitalist Planning, it 
criticized ‘monetarist’ responses to the crisis and the stimulation of investment by 
means of tax cuts or credit alone. Excessive inequality of incomes, unfair distribu- 
tion of wealth and land, financial speculation, and economic monopolies were 
seen as the main causes of inflation, which should be combated jointly by 
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member states at EC level. Several of the proposals envisaged the adoption of 
policies that could have improved the balance of private and public economic 
power and favoured the workers. First, some proposals concerned the redistribu- 
tion of income and wealth in Europe: implementing strongly progressive fiscal 
policies, increasing taxes on large fortunes, fighting tax evasion, encouraging 
workers savings and workers shares in the profits of big firms, realizing greater 
transparency regarding incomes and profits in all sectors of society, and so on. 

Second, the manifesto left the door open to more state intervention, extension 
of the public sector, supervision and control over large firms, controlled invest- 
ments, as well as a rebalancing of economic power to favour small and medium- 
sized firms. Third, it also insisted on the need for economic planning and workers 
control. Contrary to proposals made some years earlier by Mansholt and the 
ETUC, the text did not envisage a central European plan; it mentioned the need 
for economic planning but recognized that different measures might be required 
in individual member states. However —and this was one of the aspects in which 
the manifesto showed a will to push back private capital—economic democracy 
was still emphasized as one of the backbones of a socialist Europe: 


A market economy does not automatically lead to social justice. Unless the 
workers and their representatives are involved in economic and social planning, 
and unless a truly democratic economic system is achieved, living and working 
conditions cannot be humanized in the foreseeable future. Planning and democ- 
ratization should not be limited to the public sector. Democratic control over 
the whole economy should be improved. In a society of workers, the latter can 
no longer be excluded from the decision-making process in the economic 
sector.”° 


To avoid the kind of frictions that had arisen at the 1973 Bonn Congress, this 
time the manifesto proposed an à la carte menu for the participation of workers 
in the economic direction of enterprises, whether it was in the form of ‘worker 
representation on the management bodies of public and private firms, joint man- 
agement on an equal basis, the extension of the negotiating powers of unions in 
all sectors of the firms’ activity, or worker control. Here, too, it was deemed that 
‘stronger state planning requires democratic control and decentralization. 
Moreover, the manifesto demanded ‘the implementation by the authorities at 
national and Community level of an active competition policy aimed in particu- 
lar at controlling the expansion of multinational firms. To stabilize European 
market structures against the domination of monopolistic and oligopolistic firms, 
socialists demanded ‘the creation within the Community of a body legally and 


7° TISH, CSPEC-19, ‘Draft election manifesto of the CSPEC here p. 15. 
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technically equipped to keep the activities of large enterprises under surveillance, 
so that the realization of the economic and social objectives of the EC was not 
compromised. A harmonization of European legislation dealing with companies 
should monitor mergers, guarantee workers’ representation, and oblige firms to 
draw up and publish the consolidated balance sheets of company groupings. 
Although a greater role was prescribed for the EC in monitoring big business, 
however, the text remained very careful not challenge the ‘mixed economy’ 
defended by the likes of Dréscher: 


The magnitude of the problems with which some of [the member states] have to 
contend may lead them to use economic planning techniques and possibly to 
extend the area of state influence. To create an efficient and effective industrial 
structure planning systems must, where appropriate, be devised to mobilise 
capital for the development of cooperative and private undertakings, to facilitate 
cooperation on development projects between the private and the public sector, 
and, where necessary, to promote direct investment in production undertakings 
by public institutions. When applying such measures, Socialists will adhere to 
Community law and ensure that the market continues to function properly. It is 
extremely important to achieve structural balance among undertakings and this 
involves promoting small and medium-sized firms. Supervision over firms in 
dominant market positions and of concentrations of undertakings must be 
extended at Community level to prevent the development of monopolies and to 
ensure compliance with the rules of competition and price formation.” 


The overall feeling was that the manifesto tried to balance both the partisans of 
alternative economic strategies who wanted to increase public economic power 
and workers’ control, and the old mainstream partisans of Keynesian managed 
capitalism. In any case, the manifesto proposed a response to the crisis of the 
1970s diametrically opposed to the ‘neoliberal’ recipes that were then sur- 
facing—an alternative based on a reflationary recovery plan, coordinated action 
to increase control over multinationals, policies to carry out a redistribution of 
wealth within western European countries and towards the global South, and the 
extension of economic democracy. Despite its limitations, the manifesto consti- 
tuted the most ambitious common programme ever adopted by European 
socialists. 

By the beginning of 1978, however, the manifesto was in disarray, as several 
national parties objected to parts of it. The SPD and the PvdA had together pro- 
posed over sixty amendments; and national parties were setting their EP electoral 
campaigns along domestic lines./? As time was running out, the bureau of the 
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CSPEC engaged in efforts to prepare a condensed version of the programme, but 
a political commitment by party leaders appeared necessary to solve the problem. 
In June 1978 in a summit meeting in Brussels, the socialist party leaders of the 
‘Nine’ signed a thirty-one-point ‘Political Declaration on the basis of the new text 
prepared by the bureau and presented it to a crowd of European journalists.” The 
declaration was a watered-down version of the election manifesto; it was intended 
to be a general framework of basic principles to guide the parties’ European 
policy instead of a binding common programme. As most commentators were 
quick to point out, the ‘Political Declaration’ was not much more than a vague 
summary of socialist principles with hardly any concrete proposals for a common 
policy. To solve this problem, the bureau was charged to draft another document 
in view of the upcoming elections, an ‘Appeal to the Electorate’ that was presented 
and adopted at the 10th Congress of the CSPEC in Brussels in January 1979: a 
series of joint proposals that the parties committed ‘to defend in each country 
and in the European Parliament.”* 

Despite these limitations, both the ‘Declaration’ and the ‘Appeal still broadly 
reflected the same approach to the predicaments of the time as the electoral mani- 
festo, and was compatible with the ideas of Holland’s socialist planners: an alter- 
native socialist Europe based on ‘Euro-Keynesian’ formulas combined with a 
touch of increased public power, planning, and workers’ control. Of course, there 
were important differences between every party, but also a very clear perception 
of the options within sight, which was helped by the transnational efforts to draft 
a common programme. During the preparatory works of the ‘Appeal to the 
Electorate, in a 1978 report of the CSPEC’s working group on employment 
chaired by Joop den Uyl, the conclusion stated: 


There is a final, fundamental problem that must be faced by Socialists. In recent 
years social democrats have come to take for granted that steady growth and full 
employment were attainable in a capitalist economy. They have sought merely to 
tame capitalism by bringing it under greater public control and making it accept 
the growing burdens of the welfare state. There is now increasing evidence that 
this policy is reaching a dead end. With labour costs increasing and profits 
declining in many industries, we can no longer rely on the private accumulation 
of capital to fuel the expansion and create the jobs we need. Private investment is 
seeking increasingly to escape the burdens of the welfare state by concentrating 


73 TISH, CSPEC 18, ‘Party-Leaders Conference 23-24 June 1978 Brussels and IISH, CSPEC 18, 
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on the industrial rationalization which dispenses with labour or by diverting its 
resources overseas where greater profits can be made with lower labour costs. 
Socialists therefore face a choice. On the one hand they can rely on the profit 
motive which can only operate effectively by abandoning the traditional social 
democratic goals of full employment and higher public expenditure, or they can 
supplant the private accumulation of capital by far greater state control (and 
workers’ control) over the investment process than they have so far contem- 
plated. It is this problem which should now engage the attention of Socialists.”° 


This almost prophetic analysis of the historical choice they were facing shows just 
how aware European socialists were of the situation. 


European Trade Unions beyond Keynes 


In parallel, European trade unions, which were experiencing a period of high 
combativity, were also formulating an ambitious European plan in response to 
the crisis. As explained in the previous chapter, since the early years of European 
integration, European trade unions had increasingly and repeatedly insisted on 
taking part in EC decisions and tried to lobby European institutions and 
governments—generally with limited results. The creation of the ETUC in 1973 
and its geographical and ideological enlargement in the mid-1970s gave rise to a 
potential mastodont to support the struggle for a Europe of workers. By the late 
1970s, the organization counted thirty-one member unions in eighteen different 
countries; it now represented almost 40 million affiliated members—thus pos- 
itioning itself as the main organization of trade unions at the European level— 
and could therefore potentially hope to weigh much more significantly on the 
EC. By then, eighteen more trade unions had applied to join the organization, 
including the French CGT, the Spanish Workers’ Commissions (CCOO) and the 
General Confederation of the Portuguese Workers (CGTP), as well, for instance, 
as Turkish, Maltese, and Cyprian trade unions.’ 

Since its inauguration in 1973 in the context of ‘stagflation’ and rising 
unemployment, the ETUC had engaged in increasing efforts to delineate a com- 
mon policy programme based on a series of concrete proposals for a coordinated 
European recovery plan to counter the crisis, with the objective of restoring full 
employment. During its April 1976 congress in London, it adopted its first sub- 
stantial common action programme. This programme built on the ‘social Europe’ 
proposals formulated by European trade unions and European socialists in the 
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early 1970s, but also formulated a shared analysis of the socio-economic context 
and an alternative to the policies then adopted by European leaders at national 
and EC level. Indeed, the ETUC and its President Heinz Oskar Vetter, leader of 
the German DGB, condemned the type of economic policies adopted by 
European governments since the start of the crisis—in particular, inappropriate 
deflationary policies and uncoordinated measures at the EC level. Warning 
against what it denounced as the use of mass unemployment as a stabilization 
tool against inflation, the ETUC insisted that full employment should be the pri- 
ority objective of European governments. In its view, the increasing interdepend- 
ence of European and global economies, as well as the growing economic power 
of multinational companies, called for greater economic cooperation.” 

The unions’ proposals therefore included the implementation of a planned and 
coordinated economic policy at European level which would set itself the object- 
ives of restoring and maintaining full employment, protecting the environment, 
producing useful goods and expanding the public sector and public services; 
increased intervention of public authorities into price control—at the European 
level—and job creation through subsidies and vocational training; upward har- 
monization of social benefits and income maintenance in case of unemployment; 
public control over the private sector at the EC and EFTA level, and EC control 
over multinational companies, capital flows, and currency markets; economic 
democratization through workers’ control in multinational and national firms, 
sustained by EC regulation, and workers’ shares in firms’ profits; a Europe-wide 
reduction of working time, improvement of working conditions, guarantee of 
equal rights for workers, and support to migrant workers; and development of 
new sustainable energies. They also advocated the definition of a new inter- 
national economic order, the association of trade unions to EC trade agreements 
and migration policies, and the development of détente, security, and cooperation 
in Europe. All these aspects were inextricably connected in the trade 
unions’ view.’® 

Meanwhile, trade union economic experts were developing similar analyses 
and proposals to their fellow socialist economists. In 1977, the Executive 
Committee of the ETUC asked Clas-Erik Odner, head of the Research 
Department of the Swedish LO, to draw up a study on short- and medium-term 
economic problems. It was one of the first studies funded by the new European 
Trade Union Institute (ETUI), the independent research and training centre of 
the ETUC, created in 1978. A small working group chaired by Odner was set up, 
which included several leading trade union economists: John van der Hoeven, 
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Secretary in the Economic Department of the Dutch FNV; David Lea, Deputy 
Secretary of the British TUC; Bernd Mulhaupt, economic adviser of the German 
DGB; Hubert Prévot, Confederal Secretary of the French CFDT; and Peter 
Coldrick, ETUC Secretary and TUC member. The report was published in 1979 
after nine meetings in Belgium, Germany, the Netherlands, Spain, Italy, France, 
and the UK, where the members of the working group visited trade unions to 
collect and summarize the main currents of economic theory and the main eco- 
nomic policy proposals of western European trade unions. It recused the neoclas- 
sical and monetarist theories increasingly followed by western European 
governments and international organizations, which were responsible in their 
view for the whirlwind of unemployment, inflation and stagnation. Just like the 
socialist economists of the ‘Alternative Europe’ network, the union economists 
held that the rise of monopolistic trends at the national and international levels 
and the growing economic power of multinational companies and banks were the 
main causes of inflation. At the same time, they too considered that the people’s 
growing desire for participation in political and economic decisions was bound to 
profoundly change economic and social structures in the years ahead.’ 

Titled Keynes Plus: A Participatory Economy (the French title was Au-dela de 
Keynes, “beyond Keynes”), the report argued that a ‘post-Keynesian’ vision was 
emerging from the trade union movement, which called for an extension of 
expansive and progressive politics to guarantee stability and full employment, for 
a different—‘qualitative —growth, industrial democracy, and a redistribution of 
wealth and incomes. The authors contended that economic policy could no 
longer be based on the principle of free trade and that the market economy could 
only be sustained on the condition of much greater public control of prices, 
investments, and mergers at international level, regulation and taxation of multi- 
national companies, control of international capital movements and currency 
fluctuations, and greater participation of workers in decisions regarding invest- 
ment and in the share of profits. An ‘extended system of investment planning’ was 
deemed necessary, which should be democratic and take into consideration the 
preservation of natural resources and the promotion of well-being. Only a par- 
ticipatory economy going ‘beyond Keynes’ could guarantee stability: 


In order to achieve a more equitable distribution of income and wealth and, at 
the same time, to avoid both inflation and unemployment, it is necessary to dis- 
sociate decisions on savings-investment from the struggle for income distribu- 
tion by giving all workers a right of participation and responsibility for both 
savings and investments.*° 


” European Trade Union Institute, Keynes Plus: A Participatory Economy (Brussels: ISE, 1979). 
8° ETUI, Keynes Plus, p. xi. 
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European trade unions—in particular, ETUC leaders—initially put great hopes in 
the possibility of finding an agreement to solve the crisis, restoring growth and 
employment at European level through collective bargaining involving trade 
unions, employers, and governments. During the early 1970s, as explained in the 
previous chapters, several attempts had been made to increase the official partici- 
pation of ‘social partners’ in EC decisions ‘at the top; with very limited results: the 
1970 Tripartite Conference on Employment remained a one-off experiment and 
the SCE went into lethargy pretty much immediately after its creation in 1971. 
Since its extraordinary congress in Copenhagen in May 1974, a few months after 
the first ‘oil shock, the ETUC had been asking for the organization of special tri- 
partite conferences at the European level to collectively define a response to the 
crisis. Between 1974 and 1978, five annual “Tripartite Conferences’ were organ- 
ized at the EC level—including employers, trade unions, labour and (from 1975) 
economic affairs ministers, and Commission members—with a view to establish- 
ing a ‘new socio-economic pact.*? 

Over the years, however, the conferences occasioned increasing confrontation 
between the employers’ and unions’ views, whereas European governments 
proved rather unwilling to implement the decisions taken. The ETUC increas- 
ingly insisted on its proposals: it demanded a coordinated reflation policy, meas- 
ures for the protection of employment and incomes, more intervention of public 
authorities in economic management through economic planning and invest- 
ment in major public works and collective services (housing, health, environ- 
ment, education), public control of private investment, extension of the public 
sector and social protection, fiscal redistribution, and, above all, a general reduc- 
tion of working time in order to ‘redistribute’ work. At the European/EC level, the 
ETUC demanded the implementation of fiscal and social coordination, increased 
social and regional funds, regulation of multinational companies, control of 
financial speculation, EC-wide economic planning, creation of a European zone 
of stable exchange rates, and a common monetary policy that would reduce inter- 
est rates, favour employment, and rest on a system of regional solidarity able to 
combat the existing imbalances.” 


* On the episode of the Tripartite Conferences between 1974 and 1978, see Corinne Gobin, 
‘Consultation et concertation sociales à l'échelle de la Communaute economique européenne: Etude 
des positions et stratégies de la Confédération européenne des syndicats (1958-1991) (PhD thesis, 
Universite libre de Bruxelles, 1996), 461-519; Andrea Becherucci, ‘Prove di dialogo sociale: La CEE e 
le conferenze tripartite degli anni settanta, in Fra mercato comune e globalizzazione: Le forze sociali 
europee e la fine delleta delloro, ed. Ilaria Del Biondo, Lorenzo Mechi, and Francesco Petrini (Milan: 
FrancoAngeli, 2010), 179-202. 

? See, for instance, IISH, ETUCA-1781, ‘Les Travailleurs exigent des actions concrètes, 30 
November 1977; IISH, ETUCA-1781, ‘Déclaration de la CES pour la Conférence Tripartite de 1978; 
2 November 1978; IISH, ETUCA-762, ‘Rapport dactivités 1976-1978, adopted by the 3rd Statutory 
Congress, 14-18 May 1979, and ‘Supplément au Rapport d'activités 1976-1978, adopted by the 3rd 
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As for the employers’ organizations—mainly the UNICE and the European 
Centre of Employers and Enterprises (CEEP)—their demands were diametrically 
opposed to those of the trade unions: they considered that high wages were the 
main reason for inflation and demanded wage containment and greater labour 
flexibility as conditions for restoring growth and therefore employment; they 
demanded a liberalization of the market and less intervention of public author- 
ities in economic management; they rejected governments’ involvement in price 
controls, but invoked policies of public aid to corporate investment and reduced 
social and fiscal charges; and they showed particular scepticism towards the pro- 
posal to reduce working time, which, according to them, would imperil growth 
and therefore destroy employment. 

The November 1978 Tripartite Conference, which was supposed to consider 
the question of job redistribution, ended in deadlock as employers firmly opposed 
the unions’ demands for a European framework-agreement on working time 
reduction and governments seemed unwilling to take firm decisions on the ques- 
tion. The ETUC soon after announced that it would no longer take part in the 
conferences under these conditions, as ‘it is totally unacceptable for governments 
to limit the use of these conferences to mere listening posts without being pre- 
pared, either before or during the conferences, to engage in real discussions and 
make real commitments. Also, the trade unions had grown increasingly disap- 
pointed by the Commission’s proposals, which seemed more and more inclined 
to support the employers’ approach of reducing wage costs. They increasingly felt 
that they had kept their commitment to limit their wage demands in order to 
stabilize the economy, while employers and governments had both failed to fulfil 
their part of the deal. In other words, workers alone were paying for the crisis. 

Although this unique experiment in ‘Eurocorporatisn? ended in stalemate, it 
played an important role in leading the unions of the ETUC to formulate pro- 
posals for a coordinated European recovery programme and to radicalize their 
ideological stance and action strategy beyond a mere Keynesian vision of man- 
aged capitalism. The newly created unitary organization was initially pervaded by 
contradictions and often tensions—between ‘internationalists and ‘supranation- 
alists, between different ideological currents, and by the boycott of the British 
TUC until 1976. Focusing on the Tripartite Conferences and using them as an 
occasion for discussion allowed the ETUC to build greater ideological cohesion 
around socio-economic questions.** The action programmes adopted by the 


*° TISH, ETUCA-1781, ‘Déclaration à la presse de la CES sur les résultats de la Conférence 
Tripartite de 1978° Brussels, 9 November 1978. 

** Gobin, ‘Consultation et concertation sociales à l'échelle de la Communauté économique euro- 
péenne; 585. 
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ETUC at its 1979 Munich Congress and its 1982 Hague Congress would reflect 
this significantly greater ideological unity.*° 

The formulation of a shared analysis of the crisis and of a common policy plat- 
form would in turn help the ETUC develop a more combative European trade 
unionism in the coming years. This new combative approach was inaugurated for 
the first time on 14 November 1975—a few days before the Tripartite Conference 
on ‘The Economic and Social Situation in the Community: Prospects —when the 
young ETUC organized for the first time a mass meeting in Brussels to support its 
demands for full employment and a guaranteed-income policy.** The demonstra- 
tion was reportedly attended by around 2,000 trade unionists from France, 
Germany, Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, and Italy. In their speeches during 
the rally, European trade union leaders all underlined the importance of Europe- 
wide mobilizations to get out of the crisis the right way. The French Secretary of 
the CFDT, Edmond Maire, declared: 


The solution to the most immediate problems [...] depends on the strength of 
the social struggles in our different countries and on the convergence of these 
struggles at European level, through the unity of action of our confederations. 
Beyond the most immediate demands, we must also bring together our pressure 
to obtain the indispensable transformation of the economic and social policy of 
our different countries and in particular the revival of popular consumption and 
collective equipment, the fight against inflation and for the control of currencies, 
the public control of investment and the increase of economic planning in 
cooperation with the countries of the Third World, and the reinforcement of the 
powers of workers and of trade union organizations. The ETUC can thus be an 
irreplaceable means of building a workers’ Europe. [...] Today, the ETUC is tak- 
ing an important step. It is showing its will to be much more than a body repre- 
senting workers in the European institutions; it intends to be a real trade union 
force capable of helping to analyse, confront, stimulate and coordinate struggles 
against European and multinational capitalism in all its forms.*” 


This was only a first glimpse of a new combative stance that, as we shall see in the 
next chapter, would culminate at the end of the decade. Throughout the second 
half of the 1970s, the unions of the ETUC were impressively active in issuing 
statements, analyses, and proposals to counter the crisis and the rising rates of 


*° For a summary of the ETUC’s positions adopted at each of its congresses, see Corinne Gobin, ‘La 
Confédération européenne des syndicats, Courrier hebdomadaire du CRISP 1367-8, no. 22 
(1992): 1-86. 

3€ Demands summarized in the statement ‘Emploi assuré, revenu garanti, 5 July 1975, in IISH, 
ETUCA-1779. 

8” ACEDT, CH/8/1838, ‘Intervention E. Maire—meeting CES Bruxelles le 14 novembre 1975’ 
(authors translation). 
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unemployment, and to pressurize governments to act upon them. In parallel to 
their efforts within the Tripartite Conferences, they expended considerable 
energy in trying to influence the decisions of the major Western leaders at a time 
when the latter had started to gather regularly in informal summit meetings ‘at 
the top’ to tackle the ‘crisis of the West. Owing much to the initiative of the French 
President, Valéry Giscard d'Estaing, and the West German Chancellor, Helmut 
Schmidt, the rise of international summitry—the G7 and European Council 
summits—after 1974-5 announced a new form of European and global govern- 
ance on which trade unions obviously were anxious to weigh.** 

Time and time again, the ETUC condemned the uncoordinated, deflationary 
responses of western European leaders to the social and economic crisis, and 
warned that only a coordinated recovery plan could fight unemployment and 
restore stability. This was deemed a fundamental and urgent task now that EC 
leaders had revived negotiations on monetary unification, leading to the launch- 
ing, at the beginning of 1979, of the EMS. Since the late 1960s, the European Left 
had insisted that social and economic integration should be a precondition to 
monetary integration. Without this prior harmonization, without economic and 
industrial planning, without control on capital flows and multinational compan- 
ies, and in the absence of strong redistributive mechanisms and close association 
of trade unions to its decisions, the ETUC was adamant: monetary union was 
doomed to fail or to cause great damage, and the crisis would only get worse.*? 

It is almost common wisdom that the success of ‘neoliberal’ recipes by the 
1970s and 1980s was due to the objective failure of Keynesian economic theories 
and to the absence of alternatives. Historians of the Left and political scientists 
have often claimed that, from the 1970s onwards, European socialists ‘lacked well 
thought out plans for getting economies moving again or for using the demo- 
cratic state to protect citizens from the changes brought by ever-evolving capital- 
ism’ and that the weakness of the Left was ‘the absence of a clear program to 
refashion capitalism and globalization for the twenty-first century??? As this 
chapter has shown, the western European Left was much more engaged in formu- 
lating and coordinating new answers to the crisis of the 1970s than is usually 
assumed by historians. In the 1970s and early 1980s, there were alternatives 


8 On the rise of international summitry, see Emmanuel Mourlon-Druol and Federico Romero, 
eds., International Summitry and Global Governance: The Rise of the G7 and the European Council, 
1974-1991 (London: Routledge, 2014). 

*° In particular, ISH, ETUCA-1781, ‘Déclaration de la CES pour les préparatifs du Conseil euro- 
péen de Brême le 5 et 6 juillet 1978, 20 May 1978. 

°° Respectively Sheri Berman, ‘Europes Centre-Left Risks Irrelevance, Social Europe (blog), 
February 2017, https://www.socialeurope.eu/europes-centre-left-risks-irrelevance; Dani Rodrik, “The 
Abdication of the Left, Project Syndicate, July 2016, https://www.project-syndicate.org/commentary/ 
anti-globalization-backlash-from-right-by-dani-rodrik-2016-07. Quoted in Stuart Holland, ‘Europe 
from the Left: From Delors to Gutteres. See also Gerassimos Moschonas, In the Name of Social 
Democracy: The Great Transformation, 1945 to the Present (London: Verso, 2002). 
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within reach. What the Left urgently needed was not intellectual analyses or 
theoretical and political recipes, but a common strategy, and firm will, to build a 
power struggle, and to compose a new hegemonic bloc able to succeed in impos- 
ing a socialist Europe based on market regulation, redistribution, equality, social 
and economic planning, and ‘democracy in all spheres of life. To this we must 
now turn. 


6 
The Defeat 


A European class consciousness is developing. This class consciousness 
can change the direction of European integration to turn it into the 
Europe of social progress.’ 


The Europe presented to us by Carter, Schmidt, Giscard and Andreotti 
has nothing to do with proletarian internationalism, nothing to do 
with the workers’ Europe that the Western workers’ movement has 
dreamed of for a century. In the spirit of its promoters, it is, on the 
contrary, in the current dynamic of class forces, a question of build- 
ing a Europe of capital [...]? 


From the 1980s until the present day, the slogan vulgarized by Margaret Thatcher 
to justify her anti-popular reforms—‘“There is No Alternative—would become 
symptomatic of the forcefulness of the new common wisdom. According to this 
emerging ‘neoliberal’ wisdom, ‘globalization would be an unstoppable force lead- 
ing towards increasing global competition that inevitably imposed wage restric- 
tion, flexibilization of the labour market, public sector cuts, privatization, welfare 
state ‘reform, and limitation of redistributive policies. In a way, the radical-leftist 
French economist and philosopher Frédéric Lordon encapsulates the problem 
faced today by European socialists when he provocatively declares that he agrees 
with Thatcher: ‘It is true, there is no alternative within the structural frame that we 
currently live in. Indeed—he explains—within a framework characterized by free 
movement of capital, free trade, liberalization of investment, and the policy 
‘orthodoxy’ of balanced budgets and deflationary policies, it is not possible to 
carry out a series of socialist policies without taking extremely severe macro- 
economic risks. The only alternative would be to reset the entire framework.’ 

In the 1970s and 1980s, however, there were alternatives within reach. One of 
them could have built upon the ‘social Europe’ plan that European socialist par- 
ties and trade unions had tried to formulate during these years. As this book has 
shown, the western European Left was much more engaged in formulating and 


* Edmond Maire, General Secretary of the French Democratic Confederation of Labour, during a 
round table of European trade unions on the reduction of working time in Paris, 28 March 1979. 
ACEDT, CH/8/1838 (authors translation). 

? Jean-Paul Sartre in Le Monde, 10 February 1977 (authors translation). 

* ‘Frédéric Lordon à HEC Débats—Conférence—Présidentielles 2017, Nuit Debout, Capitalisme, 
available at https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=9JwBlI0xf_k (author’s translation). 
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coordinating new answers to the crisis of the 1970s than is usually assumed by 
historians. To be sure, their failure to impose their socialist alternative back then 
was due less to their incapacity to think of solutions to the demise of the postwar 
compromise and the so-called ‘Keynesian’ or ‘social-democratic’ consensus than 
to their difficulty to actually form an efficient social and political bloc to impose it 
at the supranational level. 

Although it is largely forgotten today, in the late 1970s and early 1980s the 
European Left—trade unions and political parties alike—actually attempted, and 
failed, to impose a socialist alternative to neoliberal Europe. 


Dropping the “European Social Union’ 


The 1973 oil shock and the economic recession that followed did not, in the short 
run, put an end to the social impetus that had marked EC politics since the late 
1960s. The commitment taken by the member states at the October 1972 pre- 
enlargement summit in Paris to undertake vigorous action in the social field and 
the Social Action Programme adopted by the Council in January 1974—although 
it did not include all the proposals that the European Left, or even the European 
Commission, had hoped for—led to the adoption of a series of new measures in 
the following years. The measures envisaged in the Social Action Programme had 
been intended to achieve, either through EC action or through coordination of 
member states’ social policies, three broad objectives: to guarantee full and better 
employment in the EC; to improve living and working conditions; and to increase 
participation by both sides of industry in the economic and social decisions of the 
EC and of workers in the conduct of firms. Despite the worsening social and 
economic context, a significant number of studies, memorandums, pilot schemes, 
opinions, recommendations, decisions, directives, and regulations were adopted— 
and some important rulings of the ECJ regarding labour law were handed down. 
Until the late 1970s, ‘social Europe’ remained an option. 

The increasingly tense socio-economic context did not make EC action in the 
social field less urgent, of course; quite the contrary. This was acknowledged, at 
least declaratively, by the governments of the member states at their December 
1974 summit meeting in Paris, when they insisted on ‘the imperatives of a pro- 
gressive and equitable social policy, affirmed that ‘vigorous and co-ordinated 
action must be taken at Community level to deal with the problem of employ- 
ment, envisaged increasing the resources of the ESF, reasserted their objective ‘to 
harmonize the degree of social security afforded by the various member states 
while maintaining progress, and confirmed the importance that they attached to 
the realization of the measures of the SAP.* 


* Meeting of the Heads of Government, Bulletin of the European Communities, 12 (1974). 
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Regarding the objective of guaranteeing full and better employment, throughout 
the 1970s efforts were made to extend and redefine the role of the ESF, and action 
programmes to favour access to vocational training for migrant workers and per- 
sons with disabilities were adopted but proved largely insufficient to mitigate the 
growing rates of unemployment across the EC. Against the backdrop of growing 
relocations, declining industries, and structural unemployment among the young 
people, women, migrants, and other marginalized social groups, its scope was 
extended after the 1971, 1977, and 1983 reforms, and its intervention was pro- 
gressively opened to new categories of beneficiaries: migrant workers and dis- 
abled workers, workers leaving agriculture, workers in the shipbuilding sector, 
workers in the textile and clothing sectors, and workers most hit by unemploy- 
ment (such as women, those with disabilities, migrants, youths, and the elderly). 
However, despite a consistent increase in its budget during the 1970s, and not- 
withstanding repeated pressure by the Commission and the EP—especially fol- 
lowing the efforts of the SGEP*—to increase its resources much more substantially, 
the ESF’s budget remained limited: it did not exceed 7 per cent of the EC’s 
(meagre) budget in the 1970s, and about 10 per cent today. Unable to truly cope 
with rising unemployment, the ESF continued to be mainly a tool to support 
structural economic transformation and labour adaptation within the EC.° It 
failed to become the backbone of a truly redistributive EC geared to support full 
employment, as the most enthusiastic champions of European social policy had 
hoped in the early 1970s. Besides the action programmes and the ESF, an EC con- 
sultation mechanism including government officials and ‘independent experts’ 
was set up to coordinate national employment policies and the Council adopted 
recommendations regarding access to vocational training for women and 
young people. 

Regarding the improvement of working and living conditions, despite resist- 
ance from employers and several member states, the Council adopted six direct- 
ives in the field of health and security at work between 1974 and 1983—regarding 
safety signs in the workplace (1977), the protection of workers exposed to vinyl 
chloride monomer (1978), the protection of workers exposed to chemical, phys- 
ical, and biological agents (1980), the protection of workers exposed to lead 
(1980), major accidents in some industrial activities (1982), and the protection of 
workers from the risks of exposure to asbestos (1983)—as well as the EC’s first 


° IISH, CSPEC-8, “The work of the SGEP: Report to the Xth Congress of the CSPEC’ by Ludwig 
Fellermaier, January 1979. 

$ Jeffrey J. Anderson, ‘Structural Funds and the Social Dimension of EU Policy: Springboard or 
Stumbling Block? in European Social Policy: Between Fragmentation and Integration, ed. Stephan 
Leibfried and Paul Pierson (Washington, DC Brookings Institution, 1995), 123-58; René Leboutte, 
‘Cinquante années d'action sociale en Europe: Le Fonds social européen, in 50 ans du Fonds social 
européen (Luxembourg: Gouvernement du Luxembourg, Ministère du travail et de l'emploi, 2007), 
8-27; Amandine Crespy, L'Europe sociale: Acteurs, politiques, débats (Brussels: Éditions de l'Université 
de Bruxelles, 2019), 137-61. 
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‘action programme to improve health and security at work in 1978.’ Besides, a 
first programme of pilot schemes and studies to combat poverty was adopted by 
the Council in 1975 and the action programme for workers with disabilities and 
migrant workers and their families included some advancements regarding work- 
ing and living conditions, such as equality regarding trade union rights for 
migrant workers and access to education for their children. Moreover, although it 
had been removed from the 1974 programme, in 1976 the Council adopted a 
(non-binding) recommendation of the Commission for member states to imple- 
ment the forty-hour working week and four weeks’ paid holiday at the latest by 
the end of 1978. 

As for increased participation by both sides of industry in the economic and 
social decisions of the EC, in early 1975 the SCE—which had remained frozen for 
three years—was finally reactivated. As explained in the previous chapter, the EC 
also launched from 1974 the annual Tripartite Conferences, which represented in 
theory an important attempt to associate ‘social partners’ to the EC’s highest 
decision-making level. Two EC agencies were also created, which included on 
their management boards trade unions, employers’ organizations, national gov- 
ernments, and Commission representatives: the European Centre for the 
Development of Vocational Training (CEDEFOP), set up in West Berlin in 1975, 
and the European Foundation for the Improvement of Living and Working 
Conditions (Eurofound), established in Dublin in 1976. However, their activity, at 
least during their first decade of existence, had little impact.* Both sides of indus- 
try were also represented in the new Advisory Committee for Safety, Hygiene and 
Health Protection at Work set up in 1975 to assist the Commission, and the 
responsibilities of the existing Mines Safety and Health Committee were 
extended. Finally, the Commission granted aid to trade unions to set up the ETUI 
bound to finance studies and trainings for trade unionists in a European context. 
In short, although the powers and composition of the ESC did not change and 
although trade unions were not associated with the creation of the European 
Regional Development Fund (ERDF) and remained excluded from important 
policy-making arenas—such as the Economic Policy Committee when it was cre- 
ated in 1974 (merging the different economic policy committees created in the 
1960s) and the Board of Directors of the EIB—there was some improvement 
regarding participation of ‘social partners’ in EC policy making. 


7 Pierre Tilly and Sylvain Schirmann, ‘Free Movement of Workers, Social Rights and Social Affairs, 
in The European Commission, 1973-86: History and Memories of an Institution, ed. Michel Dumoulin 
and Marie-Thérése Bitsch (Luxembourg: Office for Official Publications of the European 
Communities, 2007), 352-67; Jean Degimbe, La Politique sociale européenne: Du traité de Rome au 
traité d'Amsterdam (Brussels: ISE, 1999), 109-10. 

è According to Elisabeth Palmero’s brief summary in Eric Bussière et al., eds., The European 
Commission, 1973-86: History and Memories of an Institution (Luxembourg: Publications Office of the 
European Union, 2014), 151-67. On CEDEFOP, see Antonio Varsori, “Vocational Education and 
Training in European Social Policy from Its Origins to Cedefop, European Journal: Vocational 
Training, 2004. 
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Regarding increased participation of workers in the conduct of firms—one of 
the crucial battles of the 1970s for an extension of democracy to the economic 
sphere—it made little progress during those years, but an impressive number of 
studies and proposals were in the EC pipeline. The 1970 and 1975 Commission 
proposals for a Statute for the European Company, the 1972 proposal for a fifth 
directive to coordinate the laws of member states as regards the structure of socié- 
tés anonymes (limited liability companies), and a proposal for a third directive on 
coordination of safeguards in connection with mergers between those companies, 
all contained proposals for workers’ participation on managing boards.’ 
Following pressure from the trade unions, the question of the problems posed by 
the activities of multinational enterprises for employees had also been the subject 
of studies and proposals from the Commission." In 1975, the Commission pub- 
lished a Green Paper on ‘Employee Participation and Company Structure in the 
European Community, where it examined the problem of the structure of com- 
panies and the different models of employee participation in company decisions 
across the EC, and advocated a gradual convergence—with due flexibility to allow 
national specificities—towards a dualist board system inspired by the German 
model of Mitbestimmung and employee participation on the supervisory boards."” 

New achievements regarding European labour law were among the most pro- 
gressive advancements of the EC during these years. Growing public attention 
was drawn to the need to protect workers’ rights against restructurings and mer- 
gers encouraged by the Common Market and the rise of multinational companies 
through regulation that reached beyond the national framework. In 1971, among 
many other examples, mass dismissals following the merger of the Dutch Fokker 
and the German VF W—at least 3,000 workers in the two countries—had created 
a great deal of consternation. In 1972, joint action by chemical workers’ trade 
unions in the Netherlands, Belgium, and Germany obliged Akzo, a Dutch multi- 
national chemical firm, to reconsider its decision to close down three of its plants 
and its intention to dismiss around 6,000 workers. 

Notwithstanding delays and countless difficulties, several directives were 
adopted by the Council that extended workers’ protection against dismissals. A 
directive on collective redundancies was first adopted in 1975 which required the 
member states to oblige employers contemplating large-scale dismissals of their 
employees to enter into consultations with the employees’ representatives with a 
view to reaching an agreement. These consultations were to cover ways and 
means of avoiding collective redundancies, or of reducing the number of 


? The proposals were published in Bulletin of the European Communities, Supplement 8 (1970); 
Bulletin of the European Communities, Supplement 4 (1975); Bulletin of the European Communities, 
Supplement 10 (1972); Bulletin of the European Communities, Supplement 1 (1973). 

1 “Multinational Undertakings and Community Regulations, Communication from the 
Commission to the Council, 8 November 1973, Bulletin of the European Communities, Supplement 
15 (1973). 

“ Bulletin of the European Communities, Supplement 8 (1975). 
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employees affected, and mitigating the consequences. The employees repre- 
sentatives were to be supplied with all relevant information concerning the 
redundancies, and projected redundancies were to be notified in advance to a 
public authority, which then would have a period of at least thirty days to seek 
solutions.’” In 1977 the Council adopted another important directive on the 
protection of the rights of workers in the case of mergers, takeovers, and amal- 
gamations generally, which required each enterprise concerned to inform its 
trade union representatives in advance of the reasons which led it to consider the 
operation, and also of the legal, economic, and social consequences for the 
employees, then give workers’ representatives the chance to launch negotiations. 
The directive also entailed some measures to protect workers in particular regard- 
ing their dismissal compensations and retirement pensions.’* Another Council 
directive was adopted in 1980 on the protection of workers’ rights in the case of 
employer insolvency, which included some guarantees regarding compensations 
owed to workers."* Besides, the Commission was trying to encourage the devel- 
opment of collective bargaining at the European level, which it saw as an essential 
part of the solution to the problems posed by multinational firms. Although these 
were only limited steps in the direction of workers’ protection against the power 
of multinational companies, they did seem to indicate that the EC was on the 
road to a more ‘social’ Europe. 

A major aspect of social advancement at the EC level during these years was 
gender equality. Three important directives were adopted by the Council between 
1975 and 1978 to implement the principle of equality of treatment between 
female and male workers enshrined in article 119 of the Treaty of Rome, which 
had so far remained unheeded: dealing with pay, access to employment, training, 
and vocational training, and social security.” Against serious resistance from 
employers and member states that feared the national cost of such legislation, the 


Council Directive on the approximation of the laws of the member states relating to collective 
redundancies (75/129/EEC) in Official Journal of the European Community, L48, 22 February 1975. 
The directive was modified by Directive 92/56 on 24 June 1992 (Official Journal of the European 
Community, L245, 26 August 1992). 

* Council Directive on approximation of the laws of the member states relating to the safeguard- 
ing of employees’ rights in the event of transfers of undertakings, businesses or parts of businesses 
(77/187/EEC) in Official Journal of the European Community, L61, 5 March 1977. The directive was 
modified by directive 98/50/EC on 29 June 1998 (Official Journal of the European Communities, L201, 
17 July 1998). 

14 Council directive on the approximation of the laws of the member states relating to the protec- 
tion of employees in the event of the insolvency of their employer (80/987/EEC) in Official Journal of 
the European Community, L283, 28 October 1980. 

15 Directive 75/111/EEC adopted by the Council on 10 February 1975 on the application of equal 
pay between men and women (Official Journal of the European Community, L75, 19 February 1975); 
Directive 67/207/EEC adopted on 9 February 1976 on equal treatment between men and women 
regarding access to employment, vocational training, promotion, and working conditions (Official 
Journal of the European Community, L39, 14 February 1976); Directive 79/7/EEC adopted on 19 
December 1978 on equal treatment in access to social security, which did not come into effect until 
1984 (Official Journal of the European Community, L6, 10 January 1979). 
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EC)’s jurisprudence in the following years contributed to entrenching the EC’s 
progressive role on this specific issue. The ECJ’s 1975 ruling in the famous case of 
Defrenne v. Sabena—where a Belgian flight attendant, Gabrielle Defrenne, 
accused the Belgian national airline Sabena of imposing discriminatory retire- 
ment conditions—marked a milestone in the implementation of European law on 
equal opportunities between men and women. The judgment held that the EC 
was ‘not merely an economic union, but [was] at the same time intended, by com- 
mon action, to ensure social progress and seek the constant improvement of the 
living and working conditions of their people In 1982, the Commission 
launched its first action programme for equal opportunities (1982-8). 
Progressively, the strategy of integrating the equal treatment dimension in all 
common policies—so-called ‘gender mainstreaming’ —made its way into EC pol- 
icy making.” 

In contrast, several aspects of the SAP proved particularly difficult to 
implement—especially the coordination of member states’ social security regimes 
and migration policy. In accordance with the proposals of Brandt’s government in 
the early 1970s, in 1974 the Commission started establishing a very detailed 
‘European Social Budget’ that presented a comprehensive analysis of the evolu- 
tion of social expenses in each member state of the EC over five-year periods, 
including social insurance benefits, family allowances, and medical care. 
Supposed to be a prerequisite of coordinated action in the social field and to pave 
the way for closer alignment of member states’ social regimes, it actually led to 
few tangible results.'* The same could be said of the groups of government offi- 
cials and ‘independent experts’ set up to coordinate national social security 
schemes. Despite a recommendation drawn up by the Commission concerning 
the progressive extension of social protection to categories inadequately protected 
by existing schemes (such as those with disabilities, students, the self-employed, 
etc.), and a communication to the Council on the ‘dynamizatior’ of social secur- 
ity benefits—that is, the systematic adjustment of social benefits to take account 
of inflation and growth—there lacked real political will from member states to 
make any serious progress towards social harmonization. Regarding migrant 
workers’ rights, despite some timid improvements—for instance, on access to 
social security for migrant workers and their families—cooperation between the 


16 Case 43/75, Gabrielle Defrenne v. Société anonyme belge de navigation aérienne Sabena (Defrenne 
II), ECR [1976] 1-455, Judgment of the Court of 8 April 1976. See Gillian More, “The Principle of 
Equal Treatment: From Market Unifier to Fundamental Right? in Paul Craig and Grainne De Burca, 
eds., The Evolution of EU Law (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011), 517-53. 

17 On the emergence of the ‘gender mainstreaming’ approach in EC/EU institutions, see Federica 
Di Sarcina, L'Europa delle donne: La politica di pari opportunità nella storia dell’integrazione Europea, 
1957-2007 (Bologna: Il Mulino, 2010). 

18 The ‘European social budget’ was abandoned in the late 1970s; it was later replaced by the 
Mutual Information System on Social Protection (MISSOC), still in use today and published 
twice a year. 
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member states proved very difficult to achieve. Against rising unemployment that 
strongly hit industrial sectors where foreign workers were particularly numerous, 
and against growing economic and social tensions, European countries started to 
raise growing barriers to both intra- and extra-EC migration. France remained 
reluctant, for instance, to pay family benefits to intra-EC migrant workers whose 
family members remained in their country of origin.” 

The same difficulties arose concerning environmental policy, which had been a 
significant part of the ‘social Europe’ project promoted by Brandt's Germany at 
the beginning of the decade. Although it led to the adoption in 1973 of an 
Environmental Action Programme, no real progress was made in the adoption of 
binding legal instruments at EC level until the second half of the 1980s. The 
member states’ governments were usually very reticent in adopting environmen- 
tal regulations which might harm their industrial performance (unless their own 
national norms were higher than the other countries’). It was not until 1985, for 
instance, that legislation was adopted to limit lead in petrol.”° 

Moreover, despite the enhancing of the ESF and the creation of the ERDF in 
1975, redistributive mechanisms remained insufficient to cope with regional and 
social imbalances within the EC. Regional development policy grew from 5 to 7 
per cent of the total EC budget between 1975 and 1984, which remained propor- 
tionally small compared to the total EC budget (not to mention national budgets), 
and much less than the UK and Italy had hoped for." The CAP—the EC’s main 
redistributive policy—was absorbing more than two-thirds of the budget and was 
increasingly criticized at the time for generating expensive and wasteful surplus 
production, for becoming excessively costly, and for its negative social conse- 
quences for poorer workers, as it favoured large farms to the detriment of small 
and medium ones. With an EC budget that oscillated between 0.5 and 0.8 per 
cent of the wealth produced in the EC in the second half of the 1970s (and aver- 
ages 1 per cent today), the EC’s redistributive dimension remained very limited. 

Several far-reaching ideas that had emerged during the early 1970s at the time 
of the formulation of the SAP—such as proposals regarding minimum wage, income 
and wealth monitoring, social housing, a common unemployment scheme, or 
control of temporary work agencies—lingered. Besides, in many cases the 
Commission remained particularly cautious, choosing to submit memorandums, 
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opinions, and recommendations instead of proposing binding instruments. Plus, 
the instruments adopted by the Council were generally watered-down versions of 
the proposals made by the Commission and voiced by the EP, which repeatedly 
denounced the Council’s significant delays in adopting some of the most import- 
ant measures of the SAP.” Of course, the fact that social policy decisions were 
subject to the rule of unanimity vote at the Council made decisions particularly 
difficult. Nonetheless, the 1970s were outstanding years in terms of social policy 
since the creation of the EEC in 1957. 

The fate of the ‘European social union’ imagined in the early 1970s was in fact 
also linked to the fate of the Werner Plan for the realization of EMU. When the 
first Social Action Programme was conceived and adopted in 1973-4, it had been 
clearly understood as a first step towards the realization of a ‘social union’ that 
was to be implemented ‘in parallel to EMU. Specifically, the first SAP was to be 
implemented in concomitance to the second stage of the realization of EMU 
(1974-6), and to be succeeded by a second, more ambitious SAP after 1976, dur- 
ing the third stage of completion of EMU. The Commission, the EP, the ESC, and 
even the heads of governments of the member states had greatly insisted on that 
point—and so had European trade unions and European socialists. By the 
mid-1970s, however, it was clear that the implementation of the Werner Plan had 
been abandoned. In a famous 1975 report of the Study Group on “Economic and 
Monetary Union 1980 drafted for the European Commission—the Marjolin 
Report—a group of economic experts estimated that ‘the efforts undertaken since 
1969 added up to failure.’ Although they indicated a short-term programme to 
resume the efforts, EC member states made no commitment on that issue until 
the late 1970s when, as we shall see, they engaged in the creation of a new EMS. 

The realization of the ‘social union’ underwent the same misadventure. At the 
end of 1976, when the first SAP was supposed to have been fully implemented, 
the Commission considered ‘that it ha[d] fully accomplished the tasks assigned to 
it by the SAP and that ‘the Council, for its part, ha[d] fulfilled its commitments.”* 
This rather self-congratulating stance did not come with any mention of a second 
SAP. In fact, the commitment to adopt a second SAP was briefly considered by 
the member states at the beginning of 1977, when the UK started its presidency of 
the Council, but was quickly ruled out.”° 
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Back in office since February 1974, the Labour leadership did not follow the 
AES on which it had been elected and which swept through the party's NEC and 
annual conference in those years. Wilson himself was resistant to the new stress 
on public ownership and state intervention and vetoed the demand to nationalize 
twenty-five companies supported by ‘Labours Programme 1973. During his 
premiership (1974-6), the old leadership deviated from the mass party’s ambition 
to create a National Enterprise Board (NEB) to intervene in ‘the promotion of 
publicly owned enterprises, as well as job creation, investment, [and] the adop- 
tion of new technologies, coupled with compulsory planning agreements to 
organize the private sector. Instead, ‘the NEB was confined to bailing out mori- 
bund firms and planning agreements were restricted to feeble voluntary arrange- 
ments which the private sector was able to ignore completely, and the new Labour 
government quickly embarked on deflationary policies, cutting expenditure, 
increasing taxes, and closing a succession of wage policy agreements with trade 
union leaders to tackle double-digit inflation.’ Proposals to introduce industrial 
democracy—the 1977 Bullock Report, commissioned two years before by 
Wilson’s government in response to the EC’s ‘Draft Fifth Company Law Directive; 
had advocated equal representation by workers and shareholders and a participa- 
tion of the state on boards of directors of companies with over 2,000 employees— 
were watered down in cabinet sub-committee then buried a few years later under 
Thatcher.” 

To be sure, the global economic recession did not help; by the time Wilson 
unexpectedly resigned in March 1976, the oil crisis combined with monetary 
speculation had plunged the country into a deterioration of the balance of pay- 
ment and a sterling crisis. After a bitter leadership struggle, the new Prime 
Minister, James Callaghan, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Denis Healey, 
both Atlanticists, decided to negotiate with the IMF and applied for a $3.9 billion 
loan. The loan imposed tax increases, rises in interest rates, and drastic cuts in 
public expenditure. This was not only ‘a defeat for the British left, the unions and 
the working class’; it was, in Mark Mazower’s words, ‘the first step in the capitalist 
reconstruction of the West.”* It would help fuel widespread workers strikes dur- 
ing the 1978-9 ‘Winter of Discontent, which in turn precipitated the discredit of 
the Labour government and the Tory victory in the 1979 general elections. 

In West Germany, the social-liberal government also underwent a shift towards 
budget discipline after Helmut Schmidt replaced Brandt as Chancellor in May 
1974. Schmidt was one of the main exponents of the SPD’s right wing and an 
expert in international economics who had earned prestige with his French and 
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American peers when in charge of the Ministry of Finance since 1972. The anti- 
pode of Brandt in many respects, he was opposed to the left-leaning aspects of his 
party’s ‘Orientation Framework 85’ and hostile to European socialists’ proposals 
for a coordinated reflation combined with socialist planning, redistribution, and 
greater workers’ control described in the previous chapter, as well as to the global 
South’s quest for a ‘New International Economic Order’ For Schmidt, the crisis 
demanded ‘the abandonment of Keynesian policies on work and wages, a strong 
reduction in the role of the state in the economy, and a commitment to freeing up 
the flow of goods and capital?” He believed that the world—including the labour 
movement—needed to adapt to the realities of globalization and was inclined to 
restoring the West’s role in the international economic order in strong alliance 
with the US and Giscard d'Estaing France. He favoured stronger intervention of 
international authorities into domestic economic choices, and backed, together 
with the US, the IMF’s imposition of anti-inflationary and austerity conditions 
onto the UK—and Italy—in 1976.*° 

At home, after the first oil shock, the West German government tackled the 
economic recession by slashing wages and stifling inflation, ignoring trade 
unions’ demands to respond to rising unemployment with reflationary measures. 
Instead, it decided to dismiss half a million foreign industrial workers, thus artifi- 
cially keeping unemployment figures down. This ‘stabilization’ policy managed to 
restore price stability and faster economic growth between 1976 and 1979, and 
was actually combined in that period with a targeted Keynesian stimulus and 
social measures—such as a four-year public investment programme was adopted 
in 1976, along with schemes for early retirement and an increase in the school- 
leaving age, as well as improved maternity leave. In 1976 the Codetermination 
Act extended the 1951 and 1952 laws by introducing the participation of employee 
representatives on supervisory boards (but not on executive boards) in all com- 
panies with more than 2,000 employees. It was, however, a much watered-down 
reform compared to the proposals of the trade unions and the left of the SPD, 
which had encountered fierce resistance from the employers and the liberals; the 
Act was understood by the right wing of the SPD as a means to encourage self- 
limitation of workers’ wage claims.** 

The UK and West Germany were not the only countries that underwent an 
austerity turn after the crisis; in France, for instance, Giscard d’Estaing’s new 
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Prime Minister after 1976, Raymond Barre, was following a similar course, and in 
Denmark the social democrats were undertaking a restrictive policy by the sum- 
mer of 1976. But the new attitude of these two governments had particular conse- 
quences for the fate of ‘social Europe’ This was, first, because they were the two 
main socialist-led governments of the EC at the time. Despite its Euro-critical 
stance, the UK’s Labour government had pushed for more redistribution in the 
EC budget as it started renegotiating the terms of accession in 1974; new eco- 
nomic discipline undoubtedly impacted its reluctance to put a second SAP on the 
table in 1977. 

More crucially, after Schmidt replaced Brand as Chancellor in 1974, the ‘social 
Europe agenda of the German government was significantly toned down. 
Perceived as a half-hearted European, Schmidt actually understood European 
cooperation as an integral part of a broader cooperation of Western industrial 
states in which the transatlantic bond was vital and where promotion of West 
German interests was primordial.” Far from dreaming of an EC at the vanguard 
of social progress, as Brandt had before him, Schmidt considered that the EC 
needed to adjust to the new challenges facing humankind in an increasingly 
interconnected world—a philosophy that in fact was not completely dissimilar to 
the Darwinian inspiration of neoliberal thought.** Together with the liberal 
Giscard d’Estaing, with whom he had started building a strong political friend- 
ship, he favoured renewed intergovernmental European and Western coordin- 
ation through the establishment by the mid-1970s of the European Council 
summits of the heads of state and government and the G5, then G7, groups. 
Within this framework, he promoted a more liberal and austere economic policy 
in opposition to the ‘post-Keynesiar alternative economic strategies imagined by 
many on the European Left—which placed him in clear conflict with the vast 
majority of his own party and with international socialism. The time when the 
West German government had been the main promoter of a ‘social Europe’ 
within EC institutions was gone. 

In short, despite important new achievements in the social field, with the eco- 
nomic recession of 1974-5, the restrictive turn of several European countries, and 
Schmidt replacing Brandt at the German Chancellorship, the impetus of the early 
1970s faded away. Among member states and EC institutions more broadly, the 
enthusiasm that had characterized the proposals for a ‘social union’ gave way to a 
frantic search for new solutions to the socio-economic crisis. 
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The economic crisis of the mid-1970s accelerated the unmaking of the ‘social 
compromise that had allowed the stabilization of capitalism through the con- 
struction of the Keynesian welfare state: it led to intensified distributional conflict 
‘between wage earners and capitalists in general; between organized groups, 
notably unionized workers, and unorganized groups, such as marginally 
employed workers, students and old-age pensioners; and, finally, between private 
and public sector workers.** The focus of European political elites was now on the 
definition of a ‘new social contract’ to restore economic stability and full 
employment. 

When taking stock of the implementation of the first SAP and outlining future 
perspectives for the EC’s social policy at the end of 1976, the Commission’s new 
Director-General for Social Affairs, the Belgian Christian-social Jean Degimbe 
(1976-92), internally displayed great caution—in sharp contrast with the spirit of 
its direction under his predecessor, Rifflet, in the early 1970s—insisting first 
ofall on 


the prudence required of all countries on the path that has so far formed the 
basis of social policy, namely increased public spending, particularly on social 
matters. Prudence is also called for in the development of social legislation, 
which must take care not to further increase rigidities and not to burden 
producers.** 


Prudence in social expenses, as well as price and wage containment, became the 
new leitmotivs of the European Commission by the mid-1970s—a view that was 
expressed explicitly in the Commission’s proposals in preparation for the annual 
Tripartite Conferences resumed in 1974 and which, by 1975, included not just 
both sides of industry, the Commission, and member states’ labour ministers, but 
also finance ministers.* This new configuration had been accepted by the Council 
at the insistence of the ETUC with a view to recognizing that social and employ- 
ment problems needed a social and economic response—it constituted a first in 
the history of the EC, the inauguration of a short-lived ‘Eurocorporatist policy. 
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By 1975, the Tripartite Conferences also included the British TUC, which had put 
an end to its EC boycott following the June referendum. 

This prudence, however, did not mean for the Commission that western 
Europe was heading towards a ‘social break, as social pressure for change and 
progress was unlikely to decrease. In order to reconcile the caution imposed by 
the economic context and the need to keep developing social policies, Degimbe 
insisted, it would be necessary to emphasize the ‘qualitative dimension of social 
policy, beyond a mere increase in social expenditure. Indeed, European countries 
had learned at their own expense that economic growth ‘destroys at the same 
time as it creates, that ‘an increasing share of social spending tends to address the 
social costs of growth and inflation, and that their redistributive effects are ultim- 
ately limited. Consequently, although economic growth needed to be restored, it 
should be ‘optimized’ instead of ‘maximized’—it must take better account of 
social goals and well-being. This reasoning led Degimbe to call for the definition 
of a new ‘social consensus’ in which the EC should play the important role of 
promoting—in close collaboration with both sides of industry as well as member 
states—the search for coordinated solutions so that each country’s efforts should 
be directed firmly towards a common formulation of the social objectives of 
growth.*” 

The view that the crisis could only be overcome through the establishment of a 
new social pact at the EC level was widespread in the Commission at the time, 
which hoped that the Tripartite Conferences would form the answer to the prob- 
lem. One of its main representatives in the conferences—the German social 
democrat, former leader of the DGB, and Vice-President of the Commission, 
Wilhelm Haferkamp, then in charge of Economic and Financial Affairs, Credit, 
and Investment—was a firm believer in such a pact, which he saw as a matter of 
life and death for western Europe’s democracies, ‘For if we fail in the task of find- 
ing reasonable and socially balanced solutions, social conflicts may easily arise to 
the advantage of undemocratic radical forces:** He analysed the crisis not just as 
a cyclical one but as the result of long-term structural problems: inflation and 
economic slowdown were the result of conflicts concerning the distribution of 
income then worsened by the collapse of the monetary system and the soaring of 
oil prices. Consequently, he believed, the challenge of inflation and recession 
could only be met if the need was recognized for closer solidarity between social 
groups within countries, between the member states within the EC, and also 
between the EC and the rest of the world.*? 
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For the Commissioner for Social Affairs who had overseen the drafting of 
the SAP in 1973-4, the Irish conservative Patrick Hillery (1973-6), the solution 
to the crisis should be found in improved social policy. Hillery explained: ‘I am 
convinced that social policies dealing with matters such as job security, worker 
participation, the distribution of income and wealth, and living conditions, 
have a fundamental role to play in overcoming what we chose to call our current 
“economic” problem-*° But the new context required ‘a coordinated effort extending 
over the whole range of social, economic and financial policy’ at EC level.“ 

How could full employment and social progress be assured, while at the same 
time restoring price stability and economic recovery? This was the great question 
of the time. Haferkamp’s answer was simple: 


If firms are to improve their profit margins and step up investment, the unions 
should show moderation in the forthcoming rounds of wage negotiations and 
be prepared to forgo, for the time being, the major real wage increases obtained 
in the last few years which have outstripped productivity gains and have led to a 
significant increase in the wage ratio. Any such wage policy is, admittedly, only 
feasible if workers are involved in the decisions shaping economic growth and 
kept properly informed of economic development.” 


In short, in the eyes of high-ranking Commission officials, to overcome the crisis 
all elements were to make sacrifices and concessions. To enable economic recov- 
ery meant restoring investment, which implied restoring greater profit margins. 
The Commissions idea was to find the best ways of containing wages and prices 
while at the same time ensuring an increased participation of workers in eco- 
nomic decisions and a better distribution of wealth, not through wage increases 
and increasing social expenditure, but through ‘qualitative growth and improved 
working conditions. 

To ensure a better distribution of incomes, aside from increased workers’ par- 
ticipation in the decisions of firms, one of the main solutions envisaged by the 
Commission at the time was workers’ participation in asset formation, which was 
also the object of much interest within the EC at the time. The Council and the 
governments of the member states had already expressed, ever since the first 
medium-term economic policy programme adopted in 1967, that an effort in this 
direction could make it possible to reconcile workers’ aspirations to receive a 
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greater share of profits with the ‘requirement of investment * The objective of 
pursuing active asset policies was reaffirmed in the second medium-term eco- 
nomic policy programme in 1969, in the third programme in 1971, which under- 
lined the need for ‘greater justice in the distribution of income and wealth, and in 
the fourth programme adopted in 1977, which expressed the wish that specific 
reforms be implemented by member states by 1980.** The rationale was simple: in 
a society where the need for participation, workers ‘control or ‘codetermination 
was making itself increasingly felt, worker demands for a share in undertakings’ 
profits and assets were considered fair. If workers were to be asked in the medium 
term to moderate their wage claims in order to facilitate the reconstitution of 
firms’ investment capabilities, this should be offset by worker participation in the 
productive assets created by their restraint. Whether these policies could contrib- 
ute to a serious push-back of private capital, or to preserving the structures of a 
capitalist economy while giving the workers a bigger share of the cake, would 
depend on the details of their application. It was clear, however, that the possibil- 
ity of a kind of stronger social-democratic consensus to be defined at the 
European level was envisaged, which could have meant tipping the balance in 
favour of workers at the expense of capital. 

But would containing wages and prices, keeping inflation down, and adopting 
budgetary prudence suffice to restore full employment in the EC? Hillery believed 
it would not, as with an under- and unemployment rate of about 7-8 per cent in 
1976 (including over 5 million unemployed and over 2 million underemployed), 
and a labour force growing by 0.6 or 0.7 per cent per year, restoring full employ- 
ment would demand an average economic growth of around 5-6 per cent—a figure 
deemed quite impossible. Consequently, it would be an illusion to expect growth 
alone to resolve unemployment and new solutions needed to be sought by EC 
countries, which included, in Hillery’s mind: giving employment incentives to 
firms; a better match of supply and demand of labour through the coordination of 
employment agencies, improved labour mobility through training and retraining, 
housing, and mobility policies; direct creation of employment through public 
investment in the service sector and in social activities; and ‘work sharing, par- 
ticularly through a reduction of working time.“ 

The ambiguity of the Commissions idea of a new social pact—mixing ideas of 
a fairer distribution of resources and workers’ participation with calls for pru- 
dence in public spending, wage containment to restore economic growth through 
higher private profits, increased labour mobility, and employment premiums for 
firms—clashed with the proposals of most of the European Left, particularly the 
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trade unions. While the Commission had moved closer to the positions of the 
trade unions in the early 1970s, by the mid-1970s it seemed to be more in line 
with those expressed by European employers and industrialists. The latter ana- 
lysed the crisis as the result of rising wages and advocated, to restore economic 
growth, ‘a more balanced distribution of national income, capital income being 
disadvantaged in relation to the wage share.*° As explained in the previous chap- 
ter, they also demanded suppression of price controls by governments, less state 
intervention in the economy, greater ‘flexibility’ of the labour market, a reduction 
of social contributions, and increased tax incentives for firms—which they pre- 
sented as the way to job creation. 

In total contrast, trade unions, through the ETUC, analysed inflation as the 
result of the excessive economic power of multinational companies and of uncon- 
trolled international capital flux. To restore employment, they demanded the end 
of deflationary policies, a coordinated reflationary policy at the European level 
led by those countries which had a balance of payments surplus, public control 
over private investment and prices, greater intervention of the state in the econ- 
omy with the establishment of a medium- and long-term planning effort at EC 
level and employment as the main goal, investment in public services and infra- 
structure, ending tax allowances to firms, selective credit and subsidy policies 
conditioned on the creation of jobs, improved protection of workers in case of 
dismissals, fiscal and other measures to encourage consumption, a reduction of 
working time, wealth redistribution through progressive taxation, upward har- 
monization of unemployment benefits and pensions in the EC, Community regu- 
lation of multinational companies and control of capital movements and financial 
markets, a monetary policy guaranteeing stable exchange rates and low interest 
rates, greater association of trade unions to economic and financial policy mak- 
ing, and cooperation with the global South for a global redistribution of wealth.*’ 

These dramatically opposed positions appeared as early as the first economic 
and social Tripartite Conference in November 1975—and seemed hardly recon- 
cilable. The following year, in preparation for the second economic and social 
Tripartite Conference to be held in June 1976, the Commission released a docu- 
ment that confirmed its new stance and was deemed unacceptable by the trade 
unions. It identified the pressures imposed on national income by high wages, 
high prices, and public spending as the main causes of the economic recession. 
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The Commission advocated ‘an alliance for full employment and stability, imply- 
ing more restraint by both sides of industry regarding wages and prices and by 
public authorities with regard to public expenditure and taxes, limiting national 
budget deficits, keeping wage increases below productivity growth to restore 
profits, limiting the indexation of wages on inflation, awarding employment pre- 
miums and tax reduction to enterprises, favouring private investment in 
depressed areas and sectors concerned with saving energy, alleviating pollution, 
and improving health and security at the workplace, restraining consumption, 
and strengthening competition policies.“ This should be compensated by the 
promotion of asset ownership, better information on income and asset distribu- 
tion, and greater worker participation in company decisions in order to restore 
social peace. 

This document was attacked by the trade unions, which were particularly 
opposed to the Commissions attempted interference in wage policies, and by the 
European Left more broadly. In the EP left-wing members of the SGEP and the 
Communists and Allies were critical of the Commissions position, which was 
judged too biased towards the interests of business. In brief, they held that the 
Commission was placing too much emphasis on restoring profits as the solution 
to the problem of employment; they disavowed the ‘theorem’ famously coined by 
Helmut Schmidt according to which ‘today’s profits will be tomorrow’s invest- 
ments, which will create the jobs for the day after tomorrow’; they rejected the 
solution of reducing budget deficits by reducing public investment; and they 
denounced redistribution of incomes to the benefit of enterprises by reducing 
private consumption and public spending.” In contrast, the SGEP fully sup- 
ported and reaffirmed the solutions put forward by the European trade unions, 
calling for special programmes for the unemployed, elderly, women, and young 
people; planning and public works instead of granting subventions and tax reduc- 
tions to the private sector; aid to enterprises conditional on job creations; pre- 
serving the autonomy of social partners and organizing regular meetings between 
workers and employers from each sector at European level; and implementation 
of a balanced regional and structural EC policy, and of economic democracy.*° 
The report adopted by the Social Affairs Committee of the European Parliament, 
which was drafted by the Belgian socialist Ernest Glinne, as well as the resolution 
adopted by the chamber, encouraged closer attention to the position adopted by 
the ETUC.*” 
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The Commission then tried to reconcile the positions of trade unions and 
employers and to bring all stakeholders—including the national governments—to 
adopt a common programme to get out of the crisis. Its second document took 
slightly greater account of trade unions’ demands and mentioned, for instance, 
the desirability of a reduction of working time and of favouring job creation 
instead of overtime work.”? During the June 1976 Tripartite Conference ‘on full 
employment and stability in the Community, the ETUC managed to defend its 
positions and obtain some (limited) concessions. The participants adopted a 
Joint Statement with common objectives: restoring full employment by 1980; an 
annual growth target of around 5 per cent for 1976-80 through both supply- and 
demand-side policies; a gradual reduction of inflation to 4-5 per cent a year by 
1980; and a medium-term reduction in national public deficits. Reference to wage 
moderation was watered down, and the trade unions obtained a commitment for 
the organization of another conference to monitor the progress on each objective, 
as well as a commitment that ‘governments, employers and labour will take 
appropriate measures to promote workers’ interests and their participation in the 
life of undertakings. Importantly, they also satisfied a long-time request: recogni- 
tion of the right of ‘social partners’ to a seat on the Economic Policy Committee, 
which until then had only included representatives of the Commission, of the 
member states and of central banks. Together with the Tripartite Conferences and 
the SCE, the trade unions would therefore obtain a third tripartite body ‘at the 
top to take part in the definition of economic and social policy making at 
EC level.** 

Changes in the composition of the Commission in January 1977, with the 
(right-leaning) British Labour leader Roy Jenkins as the new President and Henk 
Vredeling—a long-time supporter of ‘social Europe —as new Social Affairs and 
Employment Commissioner (1977-81), seemed to announce better times for the 
Left’s project for an alternative Europe. Shortly after taking up his functions, in 
his ‘Programme Speech to the EP, Jenkins announced ‘a new kind of Community 
economic solidarity, economic coordination and ‘selective intervention of the 
Community in the economy as a whole; and greater emphasis on regional, social, 
and employment policy, on industrial, technology, and energy policy, on the 
coordination of EC funds, and on the EC’s ‘human face As to Vredeling, he 
gave interviews to the press announcing that he would oppose any restructuring 
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or reorganization of branches of industry in the EC if at the same time a plan was 
not drawn up to create alternative employment, and that he would be studying 
the question of a fair redistribution of work.*® 

Under Vredeling’s impulsion, indeed, in the following years the Commission 
engaged in new efforts regarding controversial proposals such as the reduction of 
working time, workers’ participation in multinational companies, and asset- 
building policy. The objective of an asset-formation policy to improve the distri- 
bution of income and wealth had also been repeatedly pushed for by the EP 
during the 1970s.°’ After the 1976 Tripartite Conference, the Commission was 
charged to take on an analysis of this controversial issue at EC level. The 1975 
Green Paper on employee participation mentioned previously had already ana- 
lysed some of the problems concerned with shareholding and participation in 
company profits; in 1979 the Commission published another memorandum 
entitled ‘Employee Participation in Asset Formation” The Commission con- 
sidered that coordination of member states was essential for the EC: 


When considering certain of the more advanced recent proposals based on the 
principle of worker participation in profits, capital growth or the capital of 
undertakings [...], one can imagine the repercussions on investors’ decisions 
that would follow if their realization were limited to certain countries, notably 
the transfer of profits and flight of capital to other countries which would ensue. 
Again, on the social front, although it is possible (it has actually been introduced 
already) that certain countries may move in that direction, transition to subse- 
quent more effective stages is inconceivable unless all Member States of the 
Community move in the same direction. [...] Finally, within the general frame- 
work of the gradual realization of economic and monetary union, the develop- 
ment of employee participation in asset formation is justified, not only by an 
economic approach in view of the wished-for investment growth but also by a 
social approach where the main objective is a fairer distribution of the wealth 
generated by undertakings.*? 


Despite these efforts, attempts to reach a new social compromise at the European 
level stumbled. Trade unions were increasingly disappointed as they felt that 
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European governments and employers were not respecting their commitment to 
prioritize full employment and keep prices down, and were relying on market 
mechanisms alone to solve their current predicaments. Increasingly, it seemed 
like workers alone were paying the price of inflation—keeping wages down, 
although this was not reducing unemployment. Moreover, the Tripartite 
Conferences actually highlighted that several trade unions were firmly opposed 
to the kind of ‘pact’ enthusiastically supported by the Commission (and by some 
social-democrats, especially in the SPD). In fact, in 1976, the trade unions were 
very divided on the question of wage containment. Although the ETUC voted in 
favour of the final declaration of the Tripartite Conference that year, as a matter of 
fact not all trade unions accepted the document. In particular, the French CGT left 
the chamber, rejected the declaration, and called on other unions to reject the 
compromise; it criticized the German unionists for making too many concessions 
in favour of the employers with a view to restoring profits. Belgian unions were 
hostile too, and none of the important British TUC leaders were present at 
the conference. The CFDT, CGIL, and FGTB also expressed their opposition to the 
overall terms of the compromise proposed by the Commission.” In fact, at the 
time, growing labour resentment was perceptible towards this kind of ‘neocor- 
poratist’ agreement. In 1978 in the UK, for instance, the TUC decided to reject 
the Labour government’s intention to impose a fourth round of incomes policy. 
To the trade unions, western European governments were turning unemploy- 
ment into an economic tool to keep wages low and restore profits. 

During the following years, European employers’ organizations increasingly 
opposed the solutions put forward by the trade unions, whereas European gov- 
ernments were unwilling to make any real binding political commitments, either 
within the Tripartite Conferences or within other tripartite bodies at the top, like 
the SCE and the Economic Policy Committee. At the end of each conference, the 
conclusions presented by the ministers merely listed points of conflict that 
resulted from the discussions, and invited the Commission to continue working 
on those issues and the ‘social partners’ to continue their negotiations; the 
Tripartite Conferences failed to become the place of orientation of European 
national and EC policy making. 

The 1978 conference therefore ended in clear conflict. Trade unions had hoped 
that the meeting, held during the German presidency of the Council, would lead 
to firm commitments to restore employment, in part through a reduction of 
working time. On the contrary, in his concluding speech the liberal German 
Economy and Finance Minister, Otto Graf Lambsdorff, a member of the FDP and 
firm ordoliberal advocate, merely took note of the divergence of views of the 
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participants, invited the Commission to pursue its work, underlined the employers 
reticence on the question of working time, and favoured the extension of part- 
time work. Compelled to note that European governments were unwilling to give 
priority to restoring employment and to give credit to trade unions’ demands, the 
General Secretary of the ETUC, the Luxembourger Mathias Hinterscheid, 
declared that the unions would no longer take part in the Tripartite Conferences 
unless their role and nature were seriously rethought. Despite some attempts to 
reform their functioning, as the Council persisted in refusing to turn the confer- 
ences’ conclusions into binding decisions, the economic and social Tripartite 
Conferences therefore came to an end. This dead end marked the failure of the 
attempt to institutionalize ‘Eurocorporatism; and a deterioration of the relations 
between European trade unions and EC institutions. 

This failed experiment encouraged a shift in the ETUC’s attitude towards the 
EC. During the following years, for the first time they attempted to build a true 
combative European trade unionism—a step that could have been decisive on the 
path to the realization of the European Left’s plans for a workers’ Europe. 


Takin’ It to the Streets 


Despite these difficulties, the trade unions’ struggle continued. Although it is 
largely forgotten today, the late 1970s and early 1980s were a moment of excep- 
tional mobilization by the European trade union movement—with some support 
of the broader European Left—for a ‘workers’ Europe. As explained in the previ- 
ous chapters, since 1973 the new ETUC had considerably strengthened its pos- 
ition through a series of geographical and ideological unifications which led it to 
represent almost 40 million workers by the late 1970s, extending well beyond the 
countries of the EC. From the mid-1970s, it consolidated its positions and pro- 
posals for a coordinated European recovery plan combating unemployment and 
relentlessly campaigned to defend them at the European level. Although it had 
concentrated much of its energy on the Tripartite Conferences, it also intensified 
its efforts ‘at the top of European institutions and beyond—meeting with presi- 
dents and vice-presidents of the Commission, European Commissioners and 
their heads of cabinet, directors of the different Commission services, members 
of the Council of Ministers, the European Council, the OECD, EFTA, the Council 
of Europe, and so on. It also managed to obtain prior meetings with the presi- 
dents in charge of the new European Council summits and the new G5/G7 sum- 
mits soon after their creation.*’ During the late 1970s and early 1980s, the ETUC 
issued a multitude of statements and calls to European governments to compel 
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them—in an increasingly combative tone—to follow an alternative economic 
strategy allowing a planned economic recovery, full and better employment, and 
more economic democracy. 

While it intensified its multi-level ‘lobbying effort, for the first time the 
European labour movement also took ‘social Europe to the streets. As the 
European social dialogue experiment of the Tripartite Conferences was stum- 
bling, and in the face of what it increasingly denounced as culpable inaction on 
the part of European governments, the ETUC decided to adopt a more combative 
stance in its struggle for another Europe. Several trade unions had been advocat- 
ing the construction of a more ‘combative’ European trade unionism—one that 
no longer merely ‘represented’ workers before the European institutions but con- 
stituted a real trade union force capable of stimulating and coordinating the 
struggles against European and global capitalism. This was particularly the case 
for the CFDT and FO in France, the FGTB, and the trade unions of southern 
Europe (Greece, Spain, Italy, and Portugal). Thus, on 14 November 1975, as 
explained in Chapter 5, the ETUC had organized its first European demonstra- 
tion to promote its demands, just a few days before the first economic and social 
Tripartite Conference. 

Towards the late 1970s, the necessity to build in the streets a popular force 
capable of levering its proposals seemed ever more pressing to the trade union 
movement. Years after the beginning of the social and economic crisis, European 
governments were still unable to adopt coordinated economic and monetary 
measures and had failed in most cases to stabilize their economies and absorb 
unemployment. In 1975, the French government's unsuccessful attempt to stimu- 
late economic growth and employment through a unilateral reflation plan proved, 
in the eyes of many observers on the European Left, their point that only a coord- 
inated economic plan could solve western Europe’s predicaments. Having the 
strongest currency and export-led economy, West Germany's choices were 
decisive for the whole region: it could either lead a coordinated reflationary plan 
or force its economic partners into monetary and fiscal discipline. In 1977 and 
1978, the rotating presidency of the Council of the European Communities was 
to be held by three socialist-led governments in a row: the UK, Denmark, and 
West Germany. The European Left could hope that this would favour the adop- 
tion of a coordinated financial stimulus, as well as economic and social planning 
for full employment along the lines it had been advocating for years. A concerted 
European stimulus had been defended by Wilson’s government since late 1975 
and was still being advocated by Callaghan’s government in 1977. The idea was 
that countries which still had a balance of payment surplus, such as West 
Germany, should reflate and act as a ‘locomotive’ for other countries such as the 
UK and Italy, which were facing dire financial difficulties. Although Schmidt was 
more than reluctant, the proposal was welcomed by a large part of the European 
political class, the European Commission, the OECD, and even Jimmy Carter’s 
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administration in the US.® At the same time, in late 1977 Jenkins proposed to 
revive European monetary union, referred to the need to increase financial trans- 
fer in the EC, and called for a major new stimulus of historic dimensions.** There 
seemed to be, in short, a window of opportunity for the Left’s European alterna- 
tive macroeconomic European strategy to get through the EC. 

During the late 1970s and early 1980s, the European trade union movement 
therefore launched a campaign for an alternative economic strategy supporting 
employment, in which it decided to highlight one claim in particular: the reduc- 
tion of working time without loss of wage. Reducing working time had been a 
major struggle in the history of the international workers’ movement—the strike 
for the eight-hour working day had sparked the well-known 1886 Haymarket 
Square uprising in Chicago and had subsequently been adopted as one of the core 
demands of the 1 May International Workers’ Day since the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Its primary goal was, of course, to improve working and living 
conditions for the working class. It was also increasingly deemed to be a natural 
consequence of technical and scientific progress that increased productivity at 
work and thus reduced work needs. Facing the crisis of the 1970s and rising 
unemployment, which put an increasing burden on social expenditure, moreover, 
most of the European Left considered working time reduction to be one of the 
keys to restoring full employment and socio-economic stability in western 
Europe. Indeed, they believed, it would encourage the creation of new jobs and 
thus a fairer distribution of available work; it would help to contain unemploy- 
ment insurance expenditure and increase social security contributions in order to 
guarantee the welfare state; it would contribute to maintaining workers’ purchas- 
ing power and thus allow economic recovery; and by increasing work incomes it 
would contribute to a fairer distribution of wealth. Although the priorities varied 
according to each union and sector, during the 1970s the objective of reducing 
weekly working hours and extending paid holidays was progressively adopted by 
most unions.” It also gained prominence in the programme of socialist parties 
and was in sum probably one of the claims on which the European social and 
political Left, which diverged on many questions, most unanimously agreed at 
the time. 

At its second congress in London in April 1976, the ETUC had adopted a long 
resolution on inflation and employment and a common action programme in 
which it consolidated its views regarding an alternative economic strategy and 
announced for the first time the launching of a coordinated political campaign 
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for a reduction of working time at European level. The reduction was to be real- 
ized by different measures according to national situations—through the adop- 
tion of different policy mixes including the reduction of weekly working hours 
(preferably to thirty-five), an increased number of weeks of paid holiday (prefer- 
ably six), a longer schooling period (at least until sixteen), and earlier retirement 
(preferably at the age of sixty). The ETUC also advocated limiting overtime work 
and introducing an extra shift for continuous shift work. The same objectives 
were officially adopted by socialist parties during their 10th Congress in Brussels 
in January 1979.°° 

Given the increasing interdependence of European economies, socialists and 
trade unionists agreed that in order to be efficient and to avoid undesirable social 
dumping effects, the measure ideally needed to be implemented concomitantly in 
all western European countries. The recommendation on the reduction of work- 
ing time adopted by the Council in 1975 was deemed insufficient by the unions— 
besides, it remained unheeded in most cases. Between the mid-1970s and the 
mid-1980s, they engaged considerable efforts to reach an agreement at European 
level on this matter. Within European institutions, the project was mainly sup- 
ported by Vredeling and by the SGEP. Moreover, by the late 1970s several govern- 
ments seemed to be showing some opening up on the question, at least at their 
domestic level, in Belgium, Denmark, Luxembourg, and West Germany; the 
Italian government was carefully affirming that only a European-level agreement 
could be efficient on the matter.” 

When it became clear that no consensus could be reached on the question 
through the Tripartite Conferences, European trade unions—in particular, ETUC 
leaders—had to rethink their strategy. During the late 1970s and early 1980s, with 
the support of their allies on the left, they pushed for a political commitment of 
both the European Commission and Council to counter the neoliberal counter- 
offensive promoted by European employers. They continued to lobby strongly for 
a coordinated strategy of economic and social planning to overcome the crisis, 
and in particular for a reduction of working time to protect employment, either 
through a collective framework agreement or a legally binding instrument at the 
EC level. On 9 February 1978, for instance, ETUC leaders met with Jenkins and 
expressed their scepticism about his monetary union project as long as it did not 
include a true job creation perspective. Georges Debunne, Secretary General of 
the Belgian FGTB, explained that priority should be given to reducing working 
time, not to monetary union, which would not in itself solve workers’ problems.°* 
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To back its proposals, the ETUC intensified its combative stance through 
popular mobilization. On 5 April 1978, it organized, for the first time, a ‘European 
Action Day for Full Employment that took place simultaneously in all western 
European countries. The initiative aimed to raise workers’ awareness about the 
European dimension of unemployment and to emphasize the need for coordin- 
ated action at European level, just a few days before the European Council meet- 
ing in Copenhagen. Public gatherings, demonstrations in many European cities, 
press conferences, and meetings with national governments, the EC, EFTA, the 
Council of Europe, the European Council, and employers’ organizations were 
widely reported in the European (especially left-leaning) press.” Trade union 
leaders in each country voiced their demands for a Europe-wide planned, select- 
ive, and coordinated expansion plan coupled with a mass reduction of working 
time.” In Italy, Spain, Greece, and Belgium, for the first time, ‘European strikes’ 
were organized by trade unions; spontaneous strikes also took place in Finland.”* 
According to the CCOO and the UGT, in Spain, 3,720,600 people took part 
(almost 50 per cent of Spanish workers), including 800,000 in Madrid, 980,000 in 
Catalonia, and 514,000 in Andalusia.” 

Although participation did not have the same intensity in all countries, the 
ETUC was very satisfied with this first show of strength. A few days later in 
Copenhagen, some relatively encouraging signs came from the heads of govern- 
ment when—in view of progressing towards EMU and to reverse the current 
economic and social situation—they committed to developing a common strat- 
egy covering economic and monetary affairs, employment, energy, trade, indus- 
trial affairs, and relations with the developing world, and showed some opening 
up on the question of working time.’* Although this was only a timid and vague 
opening, it was welcomed by ETUC leaders, who—also given the conservative 
reaction of the employers expressed in a UNICE ‘memorandum’ to political lead- 
ers on the very same day as the unions’ mobilization—continued and intensified 
their pressure towards European institutions and governments to make sure they 
took efficient measures against unemployment and for an economy ‘at the service 
of the people.’* A few months later, in preparation for the July 1978 European and 
World summits, the ETUC released a long and articulated statement where it 
reiterated its positions. A new EMS would not, in the view of the unions, 
be enough to overcome the crisis. It had to be accompanied by a mechanism 
for financial redistribution between countries and be part of a ‘selective and 
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planned’ economic development policy—that is, one that focused on full employ- 
ment, the satisfaction of collective needs, and environmental concerns— 
otherwise it might even have harmful consequences for workers.” Though the 
Bremen European Council adopted the principle of creating of the EMS and the 
G7 Bonn Summit led to an agreement on a concerted stimulus led by West 
Germany and Japan—as Schmidt yielded to international pressure in order to 
counter protectionist tendencies—trade unions considered these commitments 
inadequate if they were not flanked by sufficient economic and social measures, 
EC solidarity mechanisms for countries with a budget deficit, control of capital 
movements and multinational companies, and, of course, a coordinated reduc- 
tion of working time.” 

In regard to work sharing, the trade unions could count for some time on the 
support of Vredeling in the European Commission, who organized informal 
meetings with the leaders of European trade unions affiliated to the ETUC in 
June 1978 and February 1979 to discuss the best possible strategy to reach a bind- 
ing European agreement on working time; however, they continued to push for a 
firmer commitment from the Commission as a whole.” In a visit to Brussels in 
January 1979, for instance, the General Secretary of the UIL, Giorgio Benvenuto, 
met with several members of the European Commission—including Vice- 
President of the Commission, François-Xavier Ortoli; Commissioner for 
Industrial Affairs and Energy, Etienne Davignon; Commissioner for Regional 
Affairs, Antonio Giolitti; and President of the Economic and Social Committee, 
Fabrizia Baduel Glorioso—to voice his organization’s support for a coordinated 
recovery plan including a reduction of working time, for which he proposed the 
organization of a round table of negotiations at EC level. He warned, among other 
things, that UILS support for the EMS was tied to the implementation of policies 
aimed at suppressing inequalities.’* 

To obtain a commitment of the European Council on the reduction of working 
time, trade unions renewed their efforts to lobby national governments in their 
respective countries. In Italy, following pressures from the Unitarian Federation 
CGIL-CISL-UIL, in December 1978 the Italian Minister for Labour and Social 
Affairs, Vincenzo Scotti, sent a letter to the French Minister of Labour and soon- 
to-be President of the EC Council, Robert Boulin, asking for a discussion on 
working time to be added to the agenda of the next Social Affairs Council meet- 
ing, and stating that 
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the Italian Government considers it a priority, in view of all the economic and 
social implications that this issue entails, to seek a solution at European level, in 
the conviction that non-harmonized choices would present a serious risk of fur- 
ther deepening the imbalances between the various areas of the Community, at 
a time when the launch of the European Monetary System requires the greatest 
possible effort to harmonize the economic and social conditions of the Member 
States.”° 


During the first half of 1979, under the French presidency, negotiations therefore 
started in the Council on this subject. The French trade unions put pressure on 
their government, as did the leaders of the ETUC.*° In March 1979 in Paris, the 
CEDT organized a ‘Euro-trade-unionist round table’ (table ronde eurosyndicale) 
on the reduction of working time in the presence of activists and journalists, in 
which Edmond Maire and Albert Mercier (CFDT), Wim Kok (FNV), Aldo 
Bonaccini (CGIL), Eugen Loderer (DGB), Georges Grinberg (FGTB) and 
Francois Staedelin (ETUC) took part; it was followed by a period of action on 
2-14 April 1979, launched jointly by the CFDT and the CGT for a reduction in 
working time.** 

The efforts made within the Commission and the Council, however, met with 
very disappointing results. On 15 May 1979, the much-awaited meeting of the EC 
Council of Ministers for Social Affairs, which was to finally discuss the reduction 
of working time, generated stark disappointment when it merely tasked the 
European Commission once again with carrying out new studies on the question. 
Meanwhile, the Commission had drafted a working document that pointed to the 
beneficial effects of work sharing in terms of employment creation, well-being 
and productivity, but it failed to take a firm stance in favour of the reduction of 
working time without loss of salary. Its first document, discussed in the framework 
of the SCE on 22 May 1979, did not lead to any agreement between participants— 
as the employers’ representatives refused once more to negotiate on the question 
of working time reduction.*” During the meeting, the ETUC threatened to 
suspend its participation in the discussions of the SCE temporarily until a firm 
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commitment had been made to reach an agreement. As a result, Boulin affirmed 
that the Council was determined to reach concrete results on working time by 
1 December that year. The employers delegation, however, declared that they 
refused to start negotiations at the European level.** The next EC Council meet- 
ing for social affairs and the next European Council summit were both planned 
for November. 

Against this backdrop, European trade unions continued to campaign more 
strongly than ever for their proposals at local, national, EC and international 
levels. In the face of the constant wait-and-see attitude of European leaders, the 
ETUC intensified its transnational mobilization and action strategy. A consecra- 
tion of its more combative attitude took place at the 3rd ETUC Congress in May 
1979 in Munich, where some 200 trade union delegates unanimously adopted a 
detailed and ambitious action programme repeating the organizations proposals 
for planned full employment, a reduction of working time, economic democra- 
tization, improved working and living conditions, regional development, and a 
new international economic order, which some participants and observers 
described as a ‘European New Deal.** The congress decided to launch a coordin- 
ated mobilization campaign in support of these common European demands, in 
all countries and at the level of the EC. To back this campaign, for the first time 
the word ‘strike’ had appeared in the ETUC’s programme, thus opening the pos- 
sibility of using, any time it was deemed necessary, Europe-wide agitation. 

The congress also elected a new President of the ETUC, the Dutchman Wim Kok 
of the Federation of Dutch Trade Unions (FNV), who embodied a more ‘militant’ 
trade unionism than his German predecessor, DGB leader Heinz Oskar Vetter. 
Among other press articles, the Italian newspaper Corriere della Sera observed: 


Kok, the forty-year-old secretary of the FNV, is considered to be the man who 
can determine for the European trade union the transition from the phase of 
mere statements to that of concrete results. This means turning the ETUC into a 
real counterpart to the new European government, business associations and 
multinational companies." 


With this choice, the ETUC thus announced loud and clear that it was now ready 
to harden its confrontation with the political and economic elites at EC level by 
organizing demonstrations and mobilizing public opinion in support of its 
demands, just as any national trade union could. 


8° CFDTA, CH/8/1834, ‘Circulaire: Réunion du Comité Permanent de l'emploi du 22 mai 1979’ 
29 May 1979. 

4 For instance, ‘Un “new deal” economico dei sindacati europei: Democrazia in fabbrica e pieno 
impiego, Avanti!, 16 May1979. ISH, ETUCA-762, ‘Programme d'action, résolution générale et 
résolutions spécifiques, 1979-1982, adopté par le 3° Congrès statutaire, 14-18 May 1979. 

*° ‘Il sindacato europeo codifica gli obiettivi comuni di lotta, Corriere della Sera, 19 May 1979 
(authors translation). 
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Kok also embodied the new unitary stream of European trade unionism, and 
thus raised hopes for the emergence of a more unitarian and therefore more inci- 
sive European trade unionism. With the prospect of possible CGT membership 
still open—supported for a time by the CFDT, TUC, and FGTB, and welcomed by 
a majority of the ETUC Executive Committee, but fiercely opposed by the most 
anti-communist unions, particularly the FO, the DGB, and the Italian CISL—the 
trade union movement seemed to be at a historical turning point.** Despite the 
vicissitudes of its ‘unity of action’ pact with the CDFT, until 1980 the CGT 
remained in favour of the construction of a European trade unionism of unity 
and action respectful of pluralism.” On 4 April 1979, its Executive Committee 
thus declared: 


The CGT reiterates its firm desire to join the ETUC and stresses the value of a 
strong, independent and sovereign ETUC, rich in the diversity of its compo- 
nents. In the meantime, however, it considers it necessary to develop the united 
action of the workers of Europe and their trade union organizations and will do 
its utmost to achieve this objective as soon as possible.** 


The announcement of a stronger, more combative, and more united trade union- 
ism at European level was seen at the time as a decisive moment for the European 
trade union movement and for the construction of a ‘workers’ Europe. On the eve 
of the first European election, this new European trade unionism came at a timely 
moment: it was hoped that the emergence of a transnational workers’ movement 
could support in the streets the alliance of progressive forces that could poten- 
tially emerge from the first European election. In his closing speech to the con- 
gress, Kok declared that ‘the trade union movement must fight tooth and nail to 
ensure that the consequences of the crisis do not fall on millions of workers who 
did not want it ® This new combative strategy was to focus in particular on one 
essential struggle: the struggle for a general reduction in working time at 
European level. This historic congress was widely reported in the press, especially 
on the left.”° 


8° The very concrete possibility of the CGT’s entry into the ETUC until its rejection in 1980 is in 
fact attested by the US diplomatic cables. For example, US Mission EC Brussels, ETUC Executive 
committee approves CGT talks and reviews East-West conference, 10 February 1975, Wikileaks cable, 
available at https://wikileaks.org/plusd/cables/1975ECBRU01153_b.html. 

87 On these incidents and on the breakdown of the unity of action, see Claude Roccati, ‘Si proche, 
si loin: L'Europe et la CFDT dans la politique revendicative de la CGT, in La CGT, 1975-1995: Un 
syndicalisme a lépreuve des crises, ed. Sophie Béroud et al. (Nancy: Arbre bleu éditions, 2019), 
299-307. 

88 CGT Archives, Archives départementales de Seine-Saint-Denis (ACGT), 242J8, ‘The problems 
of Europe: Executive Committee document of April 4 1979. 

*° TISH, ETUCA-765, ‘Closing remarks by Willem Kok (May 1979). 

°° For instance, in Italy, ‘Concluso a Monaco il congresso della Ces: Il neo-presidente annuncia 
lotte sindacali “con le unghie e coi denti”, I] Messaggero, 19 May 1979; ‘Storica decisione dei sindacati 
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Consequently, in late November 1979, in view of the European Council of 
Dublin, the ETUC organized for the first time an entire week of protest actions. 
The moment was particularly critical as European trade unions expected to force 
European leaders to finally take, as promised, serious measures to restore full 
employment, including a decision on working time. In 1979, the increasingly 
tense economic context of the ‘second oil shock in 1979 accelerated the ideo- 
logical shift among European political elites: after the Tory victory in the May 
elections, the new British Prime Minister, Margaret Thatcher, was a fierce pro- 
moter of monetarist and neoliberal formulas; the West German government had 
responded to its balance-of-payments deficit with stricter domestic austerity; 
European governments had abandoned their coordinated reflationary strategy; 
the ETUC felt increasingly that European governments and institutions were 
adopting the employers’ views and favouring the fight against inflation at the 
expense of employment and thus of millions of workers; and relations between 
trade unions and Jenkins Commission worsened.”* 

To reverse this tendency, the ‘European Action Week took place from 24 to 30 
November 1979 across western Europe and involved all affiliated unions of the 
ETUC, including European industry federations. It entailed demonstrations, 
activist meetings, press conferences, events in major European cities with an 
exchange of speakers between different countries, dissemination of leaflets and 
posters with common slogans, meetings with governments and employers’ organ- 
izations, and, where deemed appropriate, strike action. It was largely followed in 
Greece, Italy, France, Belgium, and Spain; and to a lesser extent in the Netherlands, 
Ireland, West Germany, the UK, the Scandinavian countries, Switzerland, Austria, 
and Luxembourg; meetings with public authorities were accompanied with pub- 
lic actions and demonstrations, and sometimes strikes.*” 

In Italy, for instance, where trade unions were in the middle of negotiations 
about the renewal of the collective agreements at sectorial level, the Unitary 
Federation CGIL-CISL-UIL sent to all its affiliated structures a bulletin that 
explained the state of negotiations at EC level and called for mobilization along 
the lines set by the ETUC.” It identified, for specific actions such as strikes and 
activist assemblies, some particular regions (Trentino Alto Adige, Lombardia, 
Veneto, Lazio, and Puglia) as well as several particular sectors. Discussions and 
actions on European questions were thus organized during the assemblies of food 


a Monaco: Dora in poi lo sciopero può abbracciare l’'Europa, Il Giorno, 19 May 1979; ‘La Ces si 
prepara ad uno sciopero europeo, La Sinistra, 19 May 1979; ‘Pud nascere in Europa una nuova 
forza: È l'unità dei sindacati, L'Unitä, 17 May 1979; ‘Sindacati europei: Via alla lotta per orario, Il Popolo, 
16 May 1979. 

? At the end of 1979, a CFDT leader described Vredeling as a ‘dull’ character, ‘often closer to the 
employers’ positions out of tactical caution than those of the ETUC. ACFDT, CH/8/1838, ‘Compte- 
rendu rencontre CES-CEE-UNICE 7 & 8 novembre 1979’ by Michel Rolant, 12 November 1979. 

°? CFDTA, CH/8/1834, ‘Premières informations sur la semaine d'action, 26 November 1979. 

°? CGILA, 142/094, ‘Circolare 23/757: Settimana europea di mobilitazione, 6 November 1979. 
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processors for the renewing of the industry’s collective agreement; chemists 
organized a national strike on 28 November as well as two big assemblies in 
Marghera and Pallanza; labourers integrated discussions on the reform of the 
CAP and the ETUC’ proposals within their ongoing strike movement between 
19 and 24 November; metalworkers planned moments of awareness-raising on 
European questions during assemblies that took place in large companies 
(Olivetti, Fiat, and Alfa), and in regions like Taranto and Varese that were par- 
ticularly touched by industrial restructuring in their sector; and textile workers 
included the European dimension in their meetings and assemblies to discuss 
problems of restructuring in their sector, especially in the Mezzogiorno. 
Demonstrations took place in Rome, Milan, Palermo, and Monzano, and a gen- 
eral strike took place on the 21st with high participation, for instance at Fiat 
plants. The Federation CGIL-CISL-UIL also decided to include pressure on the 
objectives set by the ETUC’s Munich Congress in its meetings with the govern- 
ment regarding the ongoing negotiations on fiscal questions, pensions, prices 
policy, energy, and restructurings.”* 

In France, to give another example, all unions were mobilized during the 
European Action Week, including the CGT which called its affiliates, together 
with the CFDT and the National Education Federation (FEN), ‘to take the widest 
possible initiatives for the week of 26 to 30 November in the form of work stop- 
pages and demonstrations with a view to extending the action to as many workers 
as possible.” The unitary call was widely followed: the postal services and com- 
munications federations (PTT) of the CGT and CFDT called for mass participa- 
tion in the initiatives, such as a strike of financial services on 22 November and a 
strike of station offices, sorting centres and telecom installations on 29 November; 
the same instructions were given for massive participation of railway workers and 
bank staff, among others; in Aquitaine, the regional federations called for a min- 
imum two-hour stoppage and demonstrations; and so on. On 29 November dem- 
onstrations took place in Paris and several other cities such as Marseille, 
Bordeaux, Lille, and Clermont-Ferrand.”° As for the FO, it refused to take part in 
the unitary initiatives organized by the other unions, but called its federations 
and departmental unions to follow the ETUC’s instructions to organize actions 
against employers and public authorities at all levels and to support these actions 
with whatever demonstrations were deemed appropriate as well as a work stop- 
page of at least one hour on 30 November.” The call was rather successful: among 


°* CGILA, 142/094, ‘Nota per la segreteria della Federazione: Settimana di mobilitazione euro- 
pea 24-30 Novembre, 14 November 1979; ‘Uffici Internazionali CGIL CISL UIL to Hinterscheid’, 
15 November 1979. 

°5 Ta FEN dans l’action du 26 au 30 novembre, Le Matin, 21 November 1979. 

°° ‘Nouvelle action commune la semaine prochaine, LHumanité, 21 November 1979. 

°? FOA, box CES 1/4, ‘Circulaire: Semaine d'action européenne 24-30 Novembre 1979, 6 November 
1979; ‘Communiqué: FO demande à ses militants et adhérents de cesser le travail au moins une heure 
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other initiatives, FO Railroaders called for a one-hour work stoppage on 28 
November; FO Finance decided to hold a twenty-four-hour general strike; FO 
Electricity and Gas called for one-hour work stoppages on 27, 28, 29, and 30 
November; and FO Public Services and Health organized a national demonstra- 
tion with a rally in front of the Ministry of Health.” A national delegation of 
FO led by its Secretary, André Bergeron, was received by the Prime Minister, 
Raymond Barre, and the new Labour Minister, Jean Mattéoli, on 26 November to 
talk, above all, about working time reduction.” 

All this was not quite enough to convince European governments, however. At 
the Council, indeed, member states failed ever to really support the unions’ pro- 
ject for a reduction of working time, just as they generally failed to support their 
proposals for a coordinated European ‘new deal: Schmidts government initially 
showed interested but remained ambiguous on the matter. The French govern- 
ment under Giscard d'Estaing seemed open to discussions on social Europe and 
on working time, but its conception of the problem differed on almost every point 
from the project put forward by the European Left: it refused any reduction of 
working time without loss of wage and preferred solutions like limiting overtime 
work or encouraging part-time work. Rather tellingly, it preferred the term ‘reor- 
ganization to ‘reduction of working time, which was less constraining and more 
compatible with the objective of ‘flexibilization’ of labour and the increase in 
part-time work. The Italian government, pressured by the Italian unions, was 
willing to place the issue on the agenda but showed no extravagant public support 
for the project. The Commission proposal discussed at the Council in 1979— 
which itself was considered very insufficient by the trade unions—raised stark 
opposition from Barre, from the French Commissioner, François-Xavier Ortoli, 
and even from the German government. Whereas the British Labour government 
had been cautious on the matter, Thatchers new government was plainly and 
fiercely opposed to the project."°° 

The immediate result of the unions’ mobilization was therefore a very modest 
(and non-binding) resolution on working time adopted by the EC Council for 
Social Affairs on 22 November 1979." In a letter to Giscard d’Estaing a few days 
later, Jacques Chéréque, adjunct Secretary General of the CFDT, denounced this 
resolution as ‘a total alignment on the positions defended by the employers.’°” On 
the following week, and despite the promises made by the Irish Taoiseach and 
President in exercise of the European Council, Jack Lynch, to an ETUC delegation, 


le 30 Novembre 1979, 21 November 1979; ‘Circulaire: Semaine daction européenne du 24 au 30 
Novembre 1979; 21 November 1979. 

°® ‘La Semaine d'action des travailleurs européens, FO Hebdo, 28 November 1979. 

* Durée du travail: Grèves et manifestations aujourd’hui, Le Matin, 29 Novembre 1979. 

1% For a detailed description of the member states positions on the matter, see Warlouzet, 
Governing Europe in a Globalizing World, 44. 

11 Official Journal of the European Communities, C2, 4 January 1980. 
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the heads of state and government meeting in Dublin declared, in stark contrast 
to trade unions hopes, that priority should be given to combating inflation (not 
to unemployment). Despite all the lobbying efforts and the week of protest actions 
organized for the occasion—and in spite of the previous commitments made by 
the governments—European trade unions and all other promoters of the project 
were losing the battle. The ETUC unions remained utterly disappointed by the 
decisions of European governments in the Council of Ministers and the European 
Council and accused the governments of preferring to support the demands and 
interests of the employers at the expense of European workers, of 9 million 
unemployed, and of any hope of lasting social peace and democracy in Europe. 
They nevertheless renewed in the following years their call to continue and 
intensify the actions and mobilization in support of their proposals. *°° 

The battle went on for several years. The European Action Day in April 1978, 
and even more so the European week of mobilization in November 1979, were 
remarkable novelties in the history of Europe transnational labour mobilization. 
They epitomized a phase of particularly incisive European activism for trade 
unions. In the following years, trade unions continued their attempt to build a 
mass offensive at the European level, although in less ambitious ways and without 
ever resorting to real coordinated European strikes. In 1980, during the June 
European Council in Venice, the ETUC gathered a demonstration of 5,000 mili- 
tants; it then decided to launch a new ‘popular campaign against mass unemploy- 
ment. Demonstrations then took place in March 1981 during the Maastricht 
Council; and in June 1981 for the Luxembourg Council, when 12,000 people 
gathered and the ETUC presented its manifesto entitled ‘For Employment and 
Economic Recovery. In 1983, the ETUC organized in February a festival for the 
tenth anniversary of its creation in Brussels where 5,000 to 6,000 militants gath- 
ered for a demonstration and launched a Europe-wide campaign for employment, 
reinforced in June 1983 by an important European demonstration organized with 
strong support of the DGB in Stuttgart, where 80,000 trade union members took 
part. It was undoubtedly the most combative period in the history of European- 
level trade unionism, at least until the 2000s. The gap between the trade unions’ 
views and the employers’ and governments’ solutions was, however, widening.’ 

Meanwhile, in the EP, the socialist and communist groups continued to push 
the battle forward by trying to pass resolutions and raising oral questions calling 


1° TISH, ETUCA-1781, ‘Déclaration de la CES sur le Conseil européen de Dublin, 5 December 
1979; ‘Échec à Stockholm et à Venise, 2 July 1980. 

104 TISH, ETUCA-1781 to 1785. See also Pierre Tilly and Christophe Degryse, 1973-2013: 40 Ans 
d'histoire de la Confédération européenne des syndicats (Brussels: Institut syndical européen, 2013), 
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Éditions Labor, 1987), 141-58. The nomination of the Belgian FGTB trade unionist Georges Debunne 
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on European institutions to adopt an alternative economic strategy aiming at full 
employment. In the meantime, however, the first direct European election in June 
1979 had marked a setback for the Left. The Socialist Group remained the largest 
group with 113 seats out of 410 and the Communist and Allies Group won 44 
seats (24 of which belonged to the PCI), but the high scores of the Christian 
democrats of the European People’s Party (EPP, 107 seats), the European 
Democrats (ED, involving British and Danish conservative parties, 64 seats) and 
the Liberal and Democratic Group (LD, 40 seats) significantly undermined their 
position. Shortly after the EP elections, nevertheless, following a proposal put for- 
ward by the then socialist MEP Jacques Delors, the socialists decided to set up an 
ad hoc working group on employment to ‘launch an offensive’ at European 
level, prepared a resolution on employment drafted by the Italian PSI deputy— 
and former member of the Italian CGIL—Mario Dido, and demanded a major 
debate on the employment situation in the EC to be held during a plenary sitting 
on 15 January 1980.'°° 

During the plenary debate, the members of the SGEP put forward their argu- 
ments for a coordinated response to the employment situation at EC level, which 
should embrace, among other things, a reduction of working time. The socialists’ 
demands were in line with the broad alternative socialist response to the crisis 
that had been formulated within transnational socialist circles since the 
mid-1970s: redistribution of work and wealth, industrial and regional planning, 
economic democratization, improvement of working conditions, reflationary 
policy, increased public spending to stimulate the economy and control of private 
investment, control of major firms and multinational companies, increased and 
better coordination of European Funds, and so on.'® Vredeling, who presented 
the Commission’s work on the matter, supported the proposals. The Communists 
and Allies also supported proposals regarding working time reduction.” The 
proposals were nonetheless torpedoed by the new right-wing alliance, which 
instead passed a resolution that attacked both ‘work sharing’ and expansion of the 
public sector as costly and damaging for Europe’s international competitiveness, 


5 HAEU, GSPE-066-EN, ‘Note regarding the setting up of an ad hoc working party on questions 
relating to employment, by Jacques Delors, August 1979; HAEU, GSPE-066-EN, ‘Draft resolution on 
employment prepared by Mario Dido, 18 September 1979; HAEP, PE1-AP-QP-QO- 
O-0148-79-0010-FR, ‘Question orale avec débat de M. Glinne et autres au nom du groupe socialiste a 
la Commission des CE sur la situation de l'emploi dans la Communauté, 18 December 1979. 

1% HAEP, PE1-AP-DE/1979-DE19800115-039900EN, ‘Sitting of Tuesday 15 January 1980: 
Employment situation in the Community’; HAEP, PE1-AP-PR-B1-0659/79-0010-FR, ‘Proposition de 
résolution présentée par M. Glinne au nom du GS relative à la situation de l'emploi dans la 
Communauté, 14 January 1980. 
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emphasized the need for greater labour flexibility, and encouraged public author- 
ities to support retraining schemes and economic restructuring."** 

This episode was a patent defeat for the European Left. It highlighted the 
socialists’ inability to build a political alliance of European ‘progressive forces’ to 
sustain its proposals. The liberal-conservative shift of the EP was a particularly 
hard blow for European trade unions, socialist parties, and the Italian commun- 
ists, who had nourished high hopes concerning the new elected Parliament's 
potential role as a motor for a ‘social’ and ‘democratic’ Europe. In the following 
years, repeated attempts by the left-wing groups to put the question of employ- 
ment and economic recovery back on the EP’s agenda ended up more often than 
not in the adoption of resolutions that watered down socialist proposals and 
increasingly emphasized principles such as competitiveness, flexibility, training 
and mobility of labour, as well as anti-inflation measures and financial and fiscal 
aid to the private sector.’°” 

After 1981, when the Left took office for the first time in the French Fifth 
Republic, the French government attempted to put the question of working time 
reduction back on the EC agenda. The Commission—where Vredeling’s British 
Labour successor Ivor Richard was much less willing to act on the issue of work- 
ing time—then carried out new studies, which were examined by the Economic 
Policy Committee, with limited results."° Employers’ organizations had con- 
tinued to dodge the trade unions’ attempts to negotiate on the question: UNICE 
had rejected the organization of a tripartite conference with EFTA and the EEC 
on the reduction of working time in June 1978; of a west European tripartite con- 
ference on employment organized by the Council of Europe in May 1980; then 
refused Vredeling’s proposals to engage in negotiations on framework agreements 
between UNICE and the ETUC." In the Council, the hostility of Thatcher’s gov- 
ernment was reinforced by the reluctance of the German government, which was 
grappling with internal conflict regarding the thirty-five-hour week and wanted 
to keep the EC away from this burning issue. The UK government applied its veto 
to the Commission’s recommendation proposal at the Social Affairs Council 
meeting of 7 June 1984. The other nine member states did decide to adopt a rec- 
ommendation on the reduction and reorganization of working time, but it was 
once again very cautious and non-binding, and envisaged working time 
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reduction as a means to increase flexibility and competitiveness—in opposition to 
the general reduction of working time by 10 per cent with no loss of wage sup- 
ported by the European Left. In short, the European Left failed to weigh in any 
significant way on the decisions of European governments and the EC regarding 
employment and economic recovery. 


Renouncing Economic Democracy 


Another decisive aspect of the European Lefts struggle for a ‘social’ Europe—and 
its defeat—was the question of economic democracy. 

As we have seen, in one form or another democratization of the economy had 
been one of the mainstays of the western European Left since the social protests 
of the late 1960s. Broadly understood, it could entail greater power and entitle- 
ments for workers not only in the workplace or at the company level, but at all 
levels of economic decision making from the local and national levels to the EC 
and other international organizations. But industrial democracy was key to this 
new aspiration. Of course, there were endless debates and divergences regarding 
the exact form that this democratization should take: the legal and institutional 
forms of industrial democracy (jurisdiction, collective bargaining); the type of 
participation envisaged and the role of trade unions (‘direct participation of 
workers or trade union representatives); the decision-making process (consult- 
ation, involvement in decision making, co-management, self-management); the 
type of decisions concerned (working conditions, operational or strategic eco- 
nomic decisions); the ownership of the enterprise (profit sharing, sharing of the 
enterprise’s shares to workers, wage-earner funds, social enterprises and producer 
cooperatives); and the type of enterprise concerned (small and medium firms, big 
firms, multinational companies), etc.!"? 

European socialists and trade unions intensively discussed economic and 
industrial democracy in their transnational circles throughout the 1970s. 
Although, as explained in Chapter 4, they diverged on many points, particularly 
regarding the role of workers in the governance of firms, they broadly agreed on 
the fact that European countries and European and international authorities 
should encourage greater democracy in the workplace, especially within multi- 
national companies. The debate on multinational companies had intensified since 
the late 1960s as both supporters of a fairer world economic order in the global 
South and the labour movement in the North pointed to their disruptive social 
consequences. Increasing globalization and the spread of multinational compan- 
ies meant a multiplication of production sites and higher competition of workers 
of different countries against each other. This, in turn, weakened the trade unions 
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in their bargaining power against management, which could always threaten to 
switch production to another site. With the profit squeeze of the long 1970s, with 
an increasingly mobile capital ‘voting with its feet’ through relocation of produc- 
tion to lower-wage areas with weaker unions and more tax evasion, and with 
unemployment figures rising, it became even more vital for the European Left to 
control and democratize multinational companies." "* 

From this perspective, since the early 1970s, European trade unions and social- 
ist parties had taken several initiatives beyond the national level. In October 1972 
the ECFTU held a colloquium on “The possibilities of workers exerting their 
influence within multinational companies. In 1975, the ETUC passed a resolution 
addressed to the EC, EFTA, and all the governments of their member states 
demanding the establishment of an information and consultation body for work- 
ers of multinational companies. At its London Congress in 1976, the organization 
adopted in its action programme a resolution on economic democracy and multi- 
national groups, urging legislation for the setting up of such body.'"* As for 
European socialist parties, their 1973 Theses for a Social Europe, their 1978 
Political Declaration and their 1979 Appeal to the Electorate, for instance, all 
called for greater control by workers in European firms and for greater control 
over and democracy within multinational companies. So did the European eco- 
nomic strategy promoted by Stuart Hall, Franco Archibugi, Jacques Delors, and 
their ‘Alternative Europe network." In April 1979, in the run-up to the EP’s first 
election, the confederation of the Socialist Parties of the European Community 
organized a ‘Conference on economic democracy: guarantee of peace, liberty and 
equality’ in Copenhagen, which emphasized the need for European legislation on 
multinational groups." In the Socialist International, the question of transnational 
corporations and their effects on the global economy gained prominence under 
Brandt's presidency after 1976; a study group on multinational corporations was set 
up in 1977 and its final report advocated greater public control through government 
representation on managerial boards, full access to information for unions and gov- 
ernments, greater participation of workers in firms’ decisions, the setting up of an 


international authority to monitor the conduct of multinationals, and so on."*” 
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The European Left therefore actively pushed for major international 
organizations—such as the United Nations Centre on Transnational Corporations 
(UNCTC), the ILO, GATT, and the OECD—to elaborate international guidelines 
or agreements for the control of multinational companies." "* They could count on 
the engagement of supporters of a fairer international economic order in the 
‘Group of 77’ (G77) non-aligned nations. In 1974, the United Nations’ ‘Declaration 
on the New International Economic Order had advocated the adoption of a code of 
conduct of multinational companies. Several codes of conduct, resolutions, 
declarations, and international agreements were indeed adopted by these 
international authorities in the 1970s and early 1980s. In June 1976, for instance, 
the OECD adopted ‘Guidelines for Multinational Enterprises —a set of general 
principles which condemned corruption, encouraged firms to respect the economic 
and social policies of the host country, recommended releasing information on 
the company’s organization, management, shareholders, pricing policy, etc., 
advised non-interference in local politics, and encouraged the participation and 
informing of workers (that is, participation in negotiations on working condi- 
tions, and prior information in case of dismissal). In November 1977, the ILO 
also adopted a “Tripartite declaration of principles concerning multinational 
enterprises and social policy. All these texts, however, remained legally non- 
binding and were intended to work on a voluntary basis. They did not imply 
sanctions in case of non-compliance by a multinational. As a consequence, they 
had very little impact on national regulation and on the enterprises’ actual conduct. 

The reasons for the overall failure to adopt significant binding international 
rules to control multinational companies were manifold. The rise of neoliberal 
ideology and the stiff opposition of employers’ organizations—and the effective- 
ness of their lobbying—was a most efficient deterrent. So was the opposition of 
the US government, which threatened to freeze its contribution to the ILO budget 
in November 1975 in order to obtain a phasedown of the issue, and actually did 
so in 1977. Historians have documented the attacks waged by neoliberal advo- 
cates against some of the attempts of developing countries to obtain a regulation 
of transnational companies and international trade through the UNCTC, 
UNCTAD and other organs supporting the agenda of the NIEO within inter- 
national organizations—for instance, the counter-campaign of the Heritage 
Foundation, close to the Reagan administration.'’? Another important element 
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was obviously the fact that these international organizations did not have the 
institutional means to adopt or implement legally binding instruments on the 
question. 

Instead, the EC could potentially adopt binding legal instruments to enforce 
regulation of transnational companies.’”° In 1973, the European Commissioner 
for Industry and Technology, Altiero Spinelli, who was obviously close to the 
European Lefts positions, had issued a programme of action regarding multi- 
nationals, which insisted that protection and participation of workers should be a 
priority—and met with strong hostility from business associations." As we have 
seen, since the beginning of the decade, the 1974 SAP, the Commissions pro- 
posals regarding the creation of a European Company Statute, and several direct- 
ives regarding company law had asserted the necessity to increase the consultation 
of workers and their participation in the decisions of firms; however, they had led 
to dead ends.'?? Although important, the 1975 and 1977 directives that intro- 
duced protection of workers in case of mass dismissals and relocation of business 
activities were deemed insufficient by the forces of the Left to address the problem 
posed by the complex decision-making structures in multinational companies: 
that of identifying a responsible interlocutor for workers’ representatives. In the 
late 1970s, European trade unions therefore continued to pressure the European 
Commission for EC action in this regard.’”? 

In 1980, Commissioner for Social Affairs Vredeling presented a directive pro- 
posal on information and consultation of workers in transnational firms, which 
was an attempt to tackle this key issue. Although it abandoned its earlier ambi- 
tions for workers’ participation in decision making, the Commission’s proposal 
would have been ground breaking in some regards. Officially named the ‘Proposal 
for a Council Directive on Procedures for Informing and Consulting the 
Employees of Undertakings with Complex Structures, in particular Transnational 
Undertakings’ the text provided that decisions by multinational companies on 
all questions ‘likely to substantially affect workers’ interests’ (including closures 
or transfers, important organizational changes, mergers, and so on) should be 
subject to information and consultation with employee representatives in 
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European subsidiaries.’** In addition, the companies in question would be subject 
to obligations of disclosure (regarding the firms’ economic situation, production, 
investment, restructuring projects, the introduction of new work methods and 
technologies, etc.)—and could no longer invoke arbitrary business secrets. 
Moreover, and most ambitiously, the directive proposal sought to make the multi- 
national headquarters accountable to workers in its subsidiaries. Indeed, the so- 
called ‘by-pass clause’ allowed employee representatives to engage in direct 
consultations with the company’s headquarters in case the subsidiary did not 
provide satisfactory information, even if the headquarters was located outside the 
EC. In this latter case, the parent company would have to designate an ‘agent’ 
inside the EC charged with informing and consulting workers; should it fail to do 
so, this responsibility would fall onto the firms’ largest subsidiary inside the EC— 
the so-called ‘hostage clause’. The directive would apply to all multinational com- 
panies with more than ninety-nine employees within the EC and all companies 
whose headquarters was located outside the EC but which employed more than 
ninety-nine workers in one of their subsidiaries within the EC. In short, by 
countering business secrecy, by-passing local management, and applying extra- 
territoriality, the directive struck at the heart of the immunity enjoyed by com- 
panies operating in more than one country. Above all, it would be legally binding. 

Unsurprisingly, the proposal occasioned intense discussions within the 
Commission. Unlike Vredeling, who had long been a supporter of trade unions, 
socialist demands, and a ‘social Europe, most Commissioners were rather hostile 
to the proposal, starting with the then Commissioner for Industry, Etienne 
Davignon, who was very close to European business circles. Like Davignon, sev- 
eral other Commissioners—including the French Commissioner for Economy 
and Finance, François-Xavier Ortoli; the German liberal Commissioner for 
Energy, Guido Brunner; and the British Conservative Commissioner for Budget, 
Christopher Tugendhat—argued forcefully in favour of a non-binding decision, 
challenged the principle of the extraterritoriality of the directive, claimed it would 
discriminate against multinational companies compared to other firms and dis- 
advantage European companies compared to their global competitors, warned 
that the economic context was inadequate and that employers would oppose such 
a proposal, recommended targeting subsidiaries instead of headquarters, bran- 
dished the need to protect the firms’ strategic information, and argued that rely- 
ing on international organizations such as the ILO and the OECD was more 
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suitable and that the decision would entail the risk of encouraging Third World 
countries to adopt similar legislation, therefore harming European firms, 
and so on." 

Despite these overwhelming criticisms and points of reticence, astonishingly, 
the Commission adopted Vredeling’s proposal on 1 October 1980. According to 
the then Director-General for Social Affairs, Jean Degime, the Commission's vote 
was in fact a retirement gift, a way ‘to allow Vredeling to leave with an important 
feather on his hat. It was indeed the last session of the Jenkins Commission and 
the end of Vredeling’s long-standing European engagement. In January 1981, the 
‘Vredeling Directive would be passed to the new Commissioner for Social Affairs, 
Ivor Richard. Many years later, Degimbe recalled: 


The discussion was going round in circles, and I had the feeling that the 
Commissioners were very reluctant—at least some of them. But at the same 
time, it was Vredeling’s last session, and we knew that the opportunity wouldn't 
come back. [...] Then Davignon came to see me and said: “What should we do? 
We could at least give this to Vredeling. I am conscious of the limits of the affair, 
but we can still start’ Eventually, I told him: ‘At any rate, the file as it stands now 
is only at its first stage anyways; there is the whole Council procedure coming, 
you can imagine!’—and thus everything was passed. +?” 


Of course, it was also for the Commission an attempt to improve employer- 
worker relations and to lessen the risks of social conflict in the EC as the recession 
worsened. 

The proposal directive attracted a torrent of outrage and unleashed a ferocious 
reaction from employers’ organizations, international business circles, and 
conservative-liberal forces before and after the Commission adopted the text. It 
unshackled what was described at the time as ‘the most expensive lobbying cam- 
paign in the European Parliament’ history.'** European, US, and international 
business circles hurled a lobbying campaign of unprecedented virulence at the 
Commission, the Council, and the EP and Economic and Social Committee, 
which were consulted on the proposal. According to Degimbe, detractors 
denounced the directive as a ‘true revolution, and not one that they deemed 
desirable.'”? He described the months and years that followed the Commission 
proposal as ‘a very long battle.'°° In February 1981, UNICE released a document 
that resolutely dismissed the text as ‘unacceptable’. In the view of the business 
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organization, there was no need for such EC legislation because the OECD and 
ILO non-binding codes of conduct were sufficient; the directive would under- 
mine the ‘authority of employers, threaten the competitiveness of undertakings 
within the Community, introduce discrimination between transnational and 
national companies and between multinationals that operated in the Community 
depending on whether their headquarters were located inside or outside the 
Community, and so on.’*? UNICE therefore engaged in constant efforts to delay 
the procedure, and criticize and amend each part of it, ideally to see it peter out. 

European Commissioners and officials, particularly Davignon, received count- 
less letters and position statements from European, US, and Japanese multi- 
nationals, business organizations, and government officials.'** They generally 
expressed their serious concerns that the text would complicate industrial 
relations—how could they organize consultations with trade unionists from so 
many different countries, including communist unions? Would they not end up 
being confronted with some sort of ‘soviet assemblies’?’** Above all, the by-pass 
clause and the fact that worker representatives could engage legal procedures in 
case of non-compliance by the firms raised fierce indignation. The International 
Chamber of Commerce expressed strong opposition to the Commissions pro- 
posal. The proposal also received very negative covering in the European busi- 
ness press. !* 

The US lobby was particularly intense and efficient. Several years later, both 
Degimbe and Richard recalled being subjected to constant questioning on the 
issue, and having to go several times to Washington and New York during the 
early 1980s to defend the proposal before US officials and business representa- 
tives.°° US companies and the US government fiercely rejected the by-pass 
clause, and argued for instance that the directive would force them to release sen- 
sitive information regarding their economic strategies and practices, and that the 
internationalization of collective bargaining would complicate their operations. 
The National Foreign Trade Council in New York and the American Chamber of 
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Commerce in Brussels declared that the directive would have a negative effect on 
US investment in Europe. "$ 

As for European governments, the major actors within the Council were either 
hostile or quite reluctant. Thatcher’s government sternly opposed the project, and 
worked hand in hand with British business circles to undermine the Commissions 
proposal. The French government under Giscard was lukewarm; and even after 
Mitterrand came to power, the socialist government remained rather uncommit- 
ted on the issue, and insisted much more on the reduction of working time. The 
German government was strongly divided on the issue. While the liberal Minister 
for the Economy, Lambsdorff, was stiffly opposed, the SPD Labour Minister, 
Herbert Ehrenberg, was more open to the idea. But the question of the compati- 
bility of the directive with German Mitbestimmung laws further complicated the 
problem.'*? 

Faced with such an arduous beginning, the European Left would have to inten- 
sify its efforts to constitute an efficient social and political bloc to maintain the 
fight. European trade unions and transnational socialist circles broadly welcomed 
the Commission proposal with enthusiasm. The ETUC saw the directive as the 
accomplishment of years of efforts, as an important complement to the codes of 
conduct adopted by the OECD and the ILO, and as a first step towards the imple- 
mentation of its claims for economic democracy, control of multinationals, and a 
‘social Europe. Although it deemed some aspects disappointing, like the fact that 
the text did not provide for mandatory creation of transnational consulting bod- 
ies, the binding nature of the directive and the by-pass clause were especially 
important to European trade unions. In December 1980, the ETUC therefore 
decided to launch an information campaign on the ‘Multinational Directive; 
based on a brochure and with the involvement of all its member confederations 
and industry committees; to set up an ad hoc working party to coordinate pro- 
posals and put pressure on European institutions and national authorities; and to 
start working on ways to launch ‘an offensive to counter the policy of massive 
obstructionism pursued by the representatives of capital’ and in support of the 
directive." Its worsening relations with the European Commission in 1979 and 
1980 and the political composition of the Council made its lobbying enterprise 
rather difficult. For the directive to have a chance of being adopted, it would have 
to obtain a majority vote in the EP and in the Economic and Social Committee. 

The SGEP’s capacity to play its role as a ‘sister party’ to back trade union efforts 
would prove fundamental. For years, the ETUC had asked to be more closely 
associated to, and supported by, the SGEP. In June 1976 the latter had decided to 
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create a liaison committee to intensify its cooperation with the ETUC and with 
socialist Commissioners.'*” The SGEP had shown great interest in the question of 
economic and industrial democracy over the years. In 1975, for instance, it had 
organized one of its meetings in Portoroz, a small seaside town in Yugoslavia, to 
discuss models of industrial democracy and visit Yugoslav firms. The report 
described the Yugoslav model of workers’ self-management and the workers’ 
councils in Yugoslav firms as a model of democratization and redistribution 
‘towards a classless society.'*? The SGEP supported Vredeling’s initiative on 
multinational companies from the outset. In September 1980, to encourage the 
Commission to adopt the directive proposal in the face of intense criticism, it 
put an oral question to the Commission pressing it to submit its proposal."* 
In June 1981, the CSPEC expressed its full support for the Commission’s 
proposal. +“? 

Once the proposal was published, however, the SGEP would have to forcefully 
defend the texts key advances in both the parliamentary committee and the plen- 
ary debate. Before the autumn of 1982, the context seemed surprisingly favourable 
to the European Left to pass its directive. In 1981, the SGEP had organized meet- 
ings with socialist members of the Commission and with the ETUC to discuss the 
proposal and strategies to support it. Facing concerns that Richard would be 
less favourable to the project than his predecessor, it promptly organized a meet- 
ing with him to explain the socialists’ and trade unions’ position and obtained his 
support." ** The socialists were aware that the battle in the parliamentary commit- 
tees and in plenary would be difficult. Given the right-wing majority of conserva- 
tives, Christian democrats, liberals and Gaullists dominating the EP, they decided 
that they would have to work very hard to persuade members of other groups— 
primarily left-leaning Christian democrats close to trade unions.'** Thanks to 
their efforts, although the Right designated the British Conservative Tom Spencer 
as draftsman, the Social Affairs and Employment Committee of the EP, in charge 
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of the first examination of the text, issued a rather conciliatory report."* So did 
the Economic and Social Committee, where the trade unions managed, after a 
year of tough discussions, to rally a majority of the ‘general interest members— 
farmers’ organizations, consumer organizations, the liberal professions, and so 
on—to vote a positive opinion on the Commissions proposal.'*” There even 
seemed to be broad consensus in the Council on the need for EC legislation on 
the topic (except, of course, for the UK government). 

The multi-level lobbying battle staged against the directive by business circles 
was fierce—it not only targeted the Commission, Council and European member 
states, but also the EP and national political parties. Although it still had only a 
consultative role, the EP had gained political legitimacy over the years, especially 
since it had been directly elected. Its opinion could therefore influence the 
Commission and Council decisions, and business organizations were well aware 
of this. Thus, for instance, the Confederation of British Industry developed a 
strategy targeting European commissioners and British Conservative MEPs, 
while at the same time encouraging UK multinational companies to exert similar 
pressure. In February 1981, UK and German employers’ representatives met with 
right-wing MEPs to make clear their grievances with the proposal. In July 1982, 
UNICE officially asked all its member federations to lobby British MEPs before 
the debates, set to start in September. This was clearly a strategy implemented 
by numerous European and US business organizations and multinational 
companies. +° 

Though the SGEP was probably less targeted by this kind of direct lobbying by 
business circles, its members were subject to pressures coming from US Congress 
deputies. Inter-parliamentary relations had been established between the EP and 
the US Congress since 1972.* In November 1981, a delegation from the US 
Congress visited Brussels for an exchange of views with MEPs on several topics, 
among which was the control of multinationals. Another EP-US Congress meet- 
ing took place in The Hague in January 1982, in which US deputies expressed 
their opposition to the Vredeling Directive. In June 1982, another meeting 
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between the EP and the US Congress took place in Washington and San Francisco, 
in which ‘Europeans have been warned that the entry into force of this directive 
could have serious repercussions on investment by American firms in the 
Community. Great significance is attached to the opinion of the EP? The American 
Chamber of Commerce also had the opportunity during that meeting to express 
its great concerns about the Vredeling Directive.*** It is not inconceivable that 
these pressures affected the behaviour of socialist MEPs. 

Once the debates started in the chamber in September 1982, the attitude of 
socialist MEPs nearly resembled self-sabotage. The right-wing majority had 
tabled nearly 300 amendments, which basically aimed at dismantling the most 
progressive aspects of the directive. During the votes, the Left could only ensure 
the discreet support of some Christian democrats if the roll-call vote was avoided. 
The Bureau of the SGEP, however, had to renounce this strategy given the alarm- 
ing rates of absenteeism in its own ranks. It had to insist several times that the 
presence of all socialist members was required during the votes, and even 
announced that absenteeism would be subject to sanctions.’** Despite these pre- 
cautions, by the end of the EP’s examination of the amendments in October, most 
right-wing amendments had been passed, whereas the amendments tabled by 
socialist and communist MEPs had been almost systematically rejected. At least 
fifteen Christian democrats who had voted with the Left in the parliamentary 
committee votes switched their stance in plenary. When the vote on the amended 
text as a whole came in October, the socialists held an emergency meeting to 
decide how to vote. Most members were first inclined to reject the amended 
directive, then after a long exchange of views a majority decided to abstain. 5° 
They did not have time to vote anyway, as the vote took place whilst the SGEP was 
still in its meeting, which obviously reduced even further the Lefts minority of 
votes and made for a very bad impression of the SGEP’s commitment. Many com- 
munist MEPs were absent too.’** When they came back, socialists and commun- 
ists protested that their meeting room was too far away and that the translators 
had taken some time to arrive, but the chamber did not agree to retake the vote.*** 
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This incident constituted another humiliating defeat for the Left. After the 
vote, the President of the SGEP the Belgian Ernest Glinne, was so helpless that he 
announced his resignation—only to resume his functions after a few hours.’*° 
The incident also aroused indignation from trade unions. The European Union of 
Metal Workers and other unions requested the SGEP to set up an internal com- 
mittee of inquiry to look into the influence and pressure possibly exerted in con- 
nection with the adoption of the Vredeling Directive.” The final vote took place 
on 14 December 1982 and confirmed the amendments by a crushing majority 
(307 voting: 162 for; 61 against; 84 abstentions).'°* The adopted resolution drastic- 
ally undermined the ambitious features of the original Vredeling proposal—for 
example, by reducing how many times the firms were to release information (once 
a year instead of twice), significantly decreasing its scope of application (firms of 
1,000 employees instead of 100), reinstating business secrecy, and above all neu- 
tralizing the famous by-pass and hostage clauses and the other most ambitious 
clauses, leaving little more than the empty shell of Vredeling’s original proposal. 

During the final vote, even though all socialist MEPs expressed strong disap- 
pointment and disagreement with the amended text, the SGEP decided to abstain, 
arguing that it hoped that the Commission would resubmit a new binding direct- 
ive. The French socialist MEP Jacques Moreau regretted that: 


The European Parliament could have made this debate a great moment in the 
history of our legislature. Overcoming the more or less justified fears and 
the various pressures to which it was subjected, it could have adopted a text 
that would have marked a stage in the progress of industrial and economic 
democracy within the Community. This is not the case. The majority of this 
House, yielding to conservationist instincts, preferred to adopt a low profile and 
to delete or water down the most innovative aspects of the Commission's 
directive.’°? 


Some socialist MEPs, like the British Labour MEP Derek Enright, voted against 
the amended text resolution. So too did the Communist Group—French and 
Italian members alike. The French communist MEP Frischmann lamented: 
‘So the damage is done, this Assembly has lost the only great opportunity to 
vote on a social initiative which was favourable to the workers and which was 
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not at all revolutionary!’°° European trade unions also expressed their deep 
disappointment.'*? 

The battle was not completely over, however. Richard had announced that the 
Commission would take the EP vote into consideration and would present an 
amended text to the Council.®” Business circles wanted to bury the text altogether 
and continued their lobbying pressure on national and European authorities. 
European Commissioners continued to receive numerous letters from chief 
executives of multinational companies that expressed their distress, for even a 
watered-down version of the text would undermine competitiveness and employ- 
ment.’® In the US Congress, several bills had been introduced to shield US firms 
from the directive—aiming, for instance, to allow the US government to retaliate 
against foreign investment in the event of restrictions imposed on US companies 
abroad.*** A bill introduced by the Democratic Party Congressmen Thomas 
A. Luken and John Dingell intended to protect US firms from having to disclose 
confidential business information under foreign legislation; its authors even 
exerted direct pressure on the Commission." Commissioners like the conserva- 
tives Narjes and Ortoli, and even the right-wing social-democrat Haferkamp, 
took the opportunity of the redrafting to demand revisions in favour of European 
firms’ ‘competitiveness.’*° The second version presented by the Commission on 
15 July 1983 followed the EP’s majority opinion on the essential points and was a 
much watered-down version of the initial proposal.*® The ETUC saw it as a 
capitulation, but it still continued to support the idea of a directive, hoping it 
could at least obtain a victory on business secrecy and the by-pass clause. Despite 
some marginal efforts by left-wing MEPs to put the debate back on the agenda, 
the EP was not consulted on the amended text.'** 
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Like the defeat on a reduction of working time and for a coordinated European 
strategy to restore full employment, the defeat of the European Left on the 
Vredeling Directive indicated a stark change in the rapport de force. The conserva- 
tive turn of the EC and of its member states was evident. The ETUC’s attempt to 
redirect its lobbying efforts towards national governments after the EP’s vote did 
not bear fruit. In the Council, UK opposition remained unchanged throughout 
the 1980s, the Right had come to power in Germany in 1982, and the only gov- 
ernments that (flaccidly) supported the project after 1983 were France, Greece, 
the Netherlands, and to a lesser extent Italy and Belgium. In May 1986, the 
European Council decided to put discussions on the Vredeling project on hold 
for several years, calling on management and labour to continue their own nego- 
tiations on the question. Vredeling’s proposal—one of the most promising EC 
initiatives in line with a ‘workers’ Europe —was informally abandoned. 

Never as much as in this case, the European Left’s incapacity to mobilize—both 
in the institutional game and in the streets—proved fatal to the realization of a 
‘social Europe. The Vredeling Directive was perhaps the most important attempt 
to pass supranational legislation to establish some control over multinational 
companies. To counter the unprecedented lobbying campaign of business circles, 
the European Left would have needed to be both united and strongly mobilized 
in favour of the directive. Instead, during the years of discussions on the proposal, 
the ETUC concentrated virtually all its mobilization efforts and its combativity 
on the questions of working time and of a European recovery plan. The informa- 
tion campaign decided by its Executive Committee failed to reach the rank-and- 
file and had very little mediatic resonance. The ‘offensive’ to support the initiative 
never saw the light of day. National trade union confederations, like socialist and 
communist parties, were scarcely informed, only marginally lobbied their gov- 
ernments, and failed to mobilize their members. Mass mobilization of trade 
unions and parties of the Left, with workers of multinational companies taking to 
the streets and campaigning in their plants to support the Vredeling proposal, 
might have made it possible to tip the balance. The attitude of the EP, and perhaps 
even of member states in the Council, could have been slightly different. The lack 
of mobilization of parties and trade unions, like the lack of commitment and effi- 
ciency of left-wing members in the EP, indicated not just an under-assessment of 
European-level issues on the Left but also a lack of experience as to how and 
where to mobilize on such issues. The European Left certainly also paid the price 
of its lack of active collaboration and unity—between communists and socialists, 
between parties and unions.’ 
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This most significant and resounding defeat for the European Left, adding to 
the failure of the combative mobilization on employment and working time, sig- 
nalled the twilight of the battle for an alternative, ‘social Europe. The failure of the 
French left-wing governments attempt to obtain the support of its European 
partners to carry out its Keynesian programme in 1981-4 was to be the final blow. 


Coup de Grâce 


The victory of the Left in May 1981 in France, when Mitterrand was elected presi- 
dent and a government of socialist ministers took over—joined in June by three 
communist ones—after twenty-three years of right-wing regime, was definitely 
no small event for the European Left. France was one of the leading western 
European countries and a key government in the EC. 

Of course, the French socialists acceded to power when the social-democratic 
era was already showing clear signs of demise. Social democrats had suffered 
important electoral setbacks, including in their historic strongholds, in the sec- 
ond half of the 1970s—in Sweden in 1976 they were left out of government for the 
first time since 1932; in the Netherlands they won the elections but were sent 
back to opposition by a centre-right coalition in 1977; in the UK in 1979 Labour 
lost and was sent back to opposition for almost two decades; in Norway the social 
democrats were sent back to opposition in 1981. In October 1982, the defeat of 
the SPD and the rise to power of a CDU-CSU coalition led by Helmut Kohl in 
West Germany, added to the return of the Danish social democrats to opposition 
the same year, seemed to mark the end of the postwar era of social-democratic 
hegemony that had climaxed by 1969 when Brandt became Chancellor.’”° 

Besides, the western European communist movement in western Europe was 
beginning its slow decline at the end of the 1970s. In Italy, the violent social and 
political turmoil of the so-called ‘Years of Lead’ climaxed between 1977 and 1982, 
and the kidnapping and execution in May 1978 of the Christian-democratic 
leader Aldo Moro by the revolutionary communist armed group Brigate Rosse 
obstructed the communists’ endeavoured rise to power. Despite the PCI’s attempt 
to respond with a government of ‘national unity, the turn of the decade marked 
the failure of the compromesso storico—the PCI returned to opposition. By then, 
‘Eurocommunism was in demise.!?* 

However, the victory of the French Left seemed to signal the ascension of the 
socialists of ‘southern’ Europe. In Greece, which joined the EC in 1981, Andreas 
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Papandreou’s PASOK won a landslide victory in October 1981 with 48 per cent of 
the vote, forming the first socialist government in Greeces history. In Spain and 
in Portugal, which both applied to join the EC in 1977, the new democratic 
regimes saw an assertion of left-wing parties. The PSOE rose to power in 1982 in 
Spain, and Portugal was led by socialist- and social-democratic governments 
from 1983 onwards. In Italy, in March 1979 the PSDI and PSI became minority 
partners in coalition governments. In 1983 Bettino Craxi would become the first 
socialist Prime Minister in Italian history. 

At the time, this double trend could be seen as a victory of the southern 
European, more ‘radical’ tendency of socialism against a ‘moderate’ northern 
social democracy. The setbacks experienced by the historic stronghold of 
European social democracy were in part a response to the austerity policies that it 
had started to adopt since the mid-1970s but that failed to reduce unemployment. 
The decade had seen a rise of the ‘radical’ socialist currents and a leftward turn in 
western European socialism paralleled with an intensifying power struggle 
between the left and right currents in each party and tensions between European 
parties. The tensions had been particularly strong between French and West 
German socialists during the first half of the decade, when Mitterrand presented 
the SPD as the emblem of the ‘old’ social democracy that had chosen compromise 
over rupture towards the capitalist system—a confrontation epitomized in the 
expression ‘Epinay against Bad Godesberg’; it was no secret that he and Schmidt 
could not bear each others company.’ The French socialists attempted to 
hegemonize their conception of socialism, particularly through the organization 
of the 1st Conference of the Socialist Parties of Southern Europe held in Paris on 
24 and 25 January 1976. The initiative, followed in the coming years by other 
similar gatherings, intended to unite socialists from Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg around the ideas of self-management, democratic eco- 
nomic planning, extension of the public sector, and alliances with communists. "7? 
With this move, Mitterrand quite explicitly attempted to reassert his party’s 
position within the Socialist International and to shift the balance in his favour, to 
the detriment of the SPD which had long dominated European and international 
socialism.'”* 

Immediately after its election, the new French executive led by Pierre Mauroy 
swiftly passed a number of important social and economic reforms, such as 
extensive nationalization of industry and banks, mass assumptions in the public 
sector, an increase of the minimum wage as well as pensions, increased family 
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allowances and access to health insurance benefits, increased benefits for 
unemployed and part-time workers, increases in housing subsidies and allow- 
ances to people with disabilities, reduction of working time (from forty to thirty- 
nine weekly hours, with the objective of soon reaching thirty-five hours), 
introduction of a fifth week of paid holiday, strengthening of health and safety 
protection in the workplace, and the abolition of the death penalty.” At the same 
time, the government launched a large Keynesian reflation plan to relaunch 
growth and employment. To a large extent, the costs of these measures were met 
through the introduction of more progressive taxation, a wealth tax, and a clamp- 
down on tax evasion. The 1982 Auroux laws also introduced greater industrial 
democracy (although autogestion was still a very remote dream), while power was 
increasingly decentralized to the regions, departments, and communes. Although 
the new government's reforms ‘fell a long way short of the 1970s rhetoric promis- 
ing a rupture with capitalism, they certainly went against the new neoliberal tide 
that had carried most capitalist countries.’’° France was becoming in fact the first 
(and only) country to implement the ‘alternative economic strategy’ for a transi- 
tion to socialism, imagined by some socialists in the UK, Sweden, Germany, and 
other western European countries during the 1970s.’”” 

The new French government was well aware of the constraints that the inter- 
dependence of European (and world) economies and the EC itself placed on its 
domestic plans, especially critical when the country’s main commercial partners 
were adopting deflationary austerity policies in sharp contrast with its ambitions. 
In its 1972 Common Programme, the Left had vowed to simultaneously reform 
the EC to serve workers’ interests and preserve its freedom of action to realize its 
political, economic, and social programme. When it finally rose to power in 1981, 
it endeavoured to do so. As early as 11 June 1981, during a joint Council meeting 
of finance and social affairs ministers, Jacques Delors, the new French Economy 
and Finance Minister, called for an EC-wide concerted reflation plan, while Jean 
Auroux, Minister of Labour, asked for radical measures against unemployment, 
in particular for a reduction of working time. On 29 June, at the European 
Council summit in Luxembourg, Mitterrand himself then made an official dec- 
laration in favour of a ‘social’ Europe, calling for the creation of a ‘European social 
space’ based on coordinated working time reduction, improved social dialogue, 
and the adoption of a European economic recovery plan.’”* On 13 October 1981, 
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the French government issued a memorandum on revitalization of the EC, 
proposing the consolidation and development of common policies in order to 
support the European economic revival. Europe, it asserted, ‘must achieve social 
growth and be bold in defining a new economic order.’”” 

Though it was drafted by the most ‘moderate’ and Europeanist wing of the 
party, resulted from a compromise between diverging views in the French gov- 
ernment, and therefore lacked ambition, the memorandum nevertheless encap- 
sulated an attempt to make EC policies compatible with a socialist reform 
programme. To support the European economic revival and ‘restore the confi- 
dence of our people in Europe; the French government insisted on undertaking 
priority action on employment geared towards the creation of long-term, ‘com- 
petitive’ jobs. Though it specified that its revival plan did not demand an increase 
of the EC budget, it proposed to make greater use of the various borrowing facil- 
ities available to the EC to encourage selected sectors, such as energy, industrial 
conversion in certain regions, research, and technology. It pleaded to improve 
and strengthen EC policies and made precise proposals regarding commercial 
policy, agricultural policy, energy, research and innovation, industrial and 
regional policy, and regarding North-South dialogue and relations with the 
developing countries. The French government wanted to protect European indus- 
try through a constraining of free trade and control of foreign investments, and 
with the support of an interventionist industrial policy.’*° 

Regarding social and employment policy, the document took over many of the 
long-standing ingredients of the ‘social Europe’ imagined by the Left since the late 
1960s. It advocated a more efficient and employment-friendly use of the already 
existing schemes, like the ESF. It pleaded for adaptation and reduction of working 
time, starting with but not limited to the implementation of the 1979 Council 
Resolution on the matter. It insisted on increasing social dialogue at company, 
national, and European levels—evoking the organization of Tripartite 
Conferences on employment and working time, increased ‘participation’ of both 
sides of industry in every possible EC issue, better functioning of the SCE and of 
other tripartite bodies, and the creation of new joint sectorial bodies. It also sug- 
gested giving greater consideration to the ETUC, supported the Vredeling 
Directive on information and consultation of workers in multinational compan- 
ies, and pleaded for the establishment of a ‘social balance sheet’ for all undertak- 
ings, and for consultation of workers regarding the introduction of new 
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technologies. It also insisted on improving cooperation on social protection with 
the reinforcement of the ‘European social budget, increased protection for 
migrant workers, and eliminating discrimination towards women. 

Although the proposals of the French government were cautious, definitely 
free of Marxist rhetoric, and much less ambitious than the demands raised since 
the early 1970s by the European Left (for instance the CSPEC and ETUC), they 
failed to convince its European partners. Schmidt was not much more enthusias- 
tic than Thatcher, who was plainly hostile. The Greek government support was 
not enough to tip the balance. The proposal for a coordinated European stimulus, 
which was key to the French revival plan, met with particular contempt. Schmidt 
had turned increasingly to domestic austerity since the 1979 second oil shock— 
which inflicted a balance of payments deficit on West Germany. The agreement 
on a concerted international stimulus reached in Bonn in 1978 was effectively 
dropped in 1979 as German leaders imputed their country’s economic difficulties 
to their previous commitment to reflate."*' In the UK, Thatcher—dubbed the 
‘Tron Lady’ for her uncompromising politics and leadership style—constituted an 
irremovable obstacle to a ‘social Europe. Thatcher had become the symbolic 
leader of the conservative (counter-) ‘revolution in western Europe, championing 
budget austerity, deregulation, flexible labour markets, privatization of state- 
owned companies, and a reduction of the power and influence of the trade 
unions. At the same time, between 1979 and 1984, the question of the UK’s con- 
tribution to the EC budget poisoned relations between the member states. The 
prospects for a redistributive, market-interventionist or solidarity-based Europe 
were waning; Mitterrand’s European proposals were politely dismissed. 

Yet for the French government to be able to carry on with its socialist pro- 
gramme, it would have had to rely on solidarity from its European partners. 
Forced to embark on an isolated reflation, France obviously got bogged down in 
rising macro-economic difficulties: an increasing trade deficit, rising inflation, 
and a growing budget deficit. Above all, France was facing capital flight, currency 
speculation, and sharp hostility from business and finance. In the US, deflation- 
ary policies promoted by 1979 by the Federal Bank—the ‘Volcker shock’—and 
confirmed after 1981 by the new conservative President Ronald Reagan helped 
bring about a global recession which only worsened the situation for the French 
socialists. All this, especially the high interest rates on the international markets, 
made it increasingly difficult for the state to fund its deficits. With each devalu- 
ation, its foreign debt increased. The franc was thus devalued in October 1981 
and June 1982. Faced with stubborn refusal of the main European governments 
regarding a coordinated European stimulus and with continued downward 
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pressure on its currency, the French government would not be able to remain in 
the EMS for long if it did not change the course of its policy. 

In fact, the monetary system designed in 1978-9—following the impetus given 
by Jenkins and rallied by Schmidt and Giscard—proved to be an additional obs- 
tacle on the road to a socialist Europe. Contrary to what had been advocated by 
European trade unions and left-wing parties, enhanced monetary integration did 
not come with solid economic and social coordination or financial solidarity."** 
Though expert studies, such as the 1975 Marjolin Report, had highlighted the 
need to complement fixed exchange rates with a common monetary fund, com- 
mon debt, fiscal and social harmonization, a much higher EC budget, and an EC 
unemployment scheme, the road taken by monetary integration in those years 
was radically different.'** The system established in March 1979 after thirteen 
months of negotiations anchored European currencies to the strongest currency, 
the Deutschmark, and introduced a monetary constraint that geared European 
countries to economic ‘stability’ and anti-inflationary policies—public spending 
restriction, wage containment, and high interest rates—not to full employment or 
redistribution. De facto, its application reduced the monetary and budgetary 
autonomy of its member countries and worked to the advantage of West 
Germany’s interests and to the disadvantage of those countries with the weakest 
currencies, where it imposed fiscal and budgetary austerity, increased public debt, 
and indirectly favoured welfare cuts and industrial ‘restructuring, often through 
modernization of production lines and mass dismissals.'** This had been lucidly 
foreseen by the PCI, which despite its communist Europeanism voted against the 
EMS."** These policies were diametrically opposed to the expansionist policies 
that European trade unions and socialists had been demanding for years to fight 
unemployment, which included increased public spending and increased control 
over public and private investment. In short, the EMS made the pursuit of social- 
ist policies, such as the one France attempted in 1981-2, extremely difficult. 

In March 1983, after a third devaluation, the French government had to choose 
between sticking to the programme on which it had been elected, which implied 
leaving the EMS, or the other way around. It chose to renounce its efforts to build 
‘socialism in one country’ and carried out a radical change of economic policy: 
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turning to deflation, budget restrictions, a reversal of nationalization, and pro- 
gressive financial deregulation. As the Finance Minister, Jacques Delors took the 
lead in this austerity turn. In 1984, the communists left the government and the 
union of the French Left came to an end. This so-called tournant de la rigueur 
(austerity turn), which was to become a trauma in the collective memory of the 
French Left, was undertaken in the name of Europe. It was a hard blow to those 
on the European Left who had believed in socialism through Europe and had 
hoped that a leftward renewal of socialism could lead to a new European social 
and economic order and to the establishment of a socialist Europe. 

This episode was another patent defeat for the European Left and its ‘social 
Europe. Of course, the international recession, the deflationary policy carried out 
by the main world powers, the deregulation of financial markets, and the gradual 
turn to neoliberal policies were important causes for the failure of the French 
socialist experiment in the early 1980s. So, certainly, were some faults in the 
French socialist project and its implementation.'** But popular support was also 
lacking. The French socialists’ European strategy had relied on the hope that the 
advent of a left-wing government in France would generate a wide popular 
impulse in all countries of the EC, which would tip the balance of power in favour 
of a socialist Europe. *” Yet, once they rose to power and undertook radical 
domestic reforms and proposed a coordinated European revival, French socialists 
were left virtually alone, including by the European Left. Of course, with Labour 
out of office and Thatcher leading the UK government, France had lost a major 
potential ally. Despite the French socialists’ support for the German government 
regarding the Euro-missile question in previous years, Schmidts social-liberal 
coalition government refused to consider Mitterrand’s proposal. European trade 
unions, like left-wing parties, did not mobilize—either through institutional pres- 
sure or in the streets—to back the French endeavour. In the absence of a radical 
transnational popular movement behind its reforms, the French government’s 
retreat was virtually unavoidable. All the efforts made to increase transnational 
cooperation of European trade unions and parties and build programmatic unity 
and combativity to erect an alternative Europe seemed to have been in vain. 

More than ever before, the European Left was stuck in the European dilemma. 
On one side, the French renouncement seemed to confirm that ‘socialism in one 
country’ was no longer an option in an increasingly interdependent world econ- 
omy. It reinforced the European Left's now consolidated view that socialism 
would necessitate organizing beyond the nation-state. Unfortunately, on the other 
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side, the woes of French socialism, like the defeat of the battle for a coordinated 
European ‘new deal, a reduction of working time, a democratization of the 
European economy, and EC regulation of multinational companies, all signalled 
the failure of the European Left to turn the EC into a ‘social Europe. Moreover, it 
was becoming evident that the EC was an increasingly tight straitjacket in which 
economic, social, industrial, budgetary, and fiscal policies could not be decided 
independently by member states. In the light of the ‘French lesson, the European 
Left was forced to rethink its socialist strategy within the European framework. 
Although some viewed it as a confirmation that the EC was antithetic to social- 
ism, many convinced themselves that socialism could only be achieved through a 
reform of the EC towards more redistribution and control of the economy. What 
has often been described as the ‘European turn’ of the French government after 
1983—which led Mitterrand to relaunch the process of economic, monetary, and 
political union together with Helmut Kohl at Fontainebleau in 1984—resulted 
from this conclusion.'** In the UK, it was among the more radical proponents of 
the AES—like Stuart Holland and Francis Cripps—that proposals would emerge 
in this latter direction."*? 

But by then, the window of opportunity that had opened in the late 1960s, 
when the balance tilted in favour of workers, was closed. The short-lived domin- 
ance of socialist forces in the EC had ended; it was dominated by the Right 
throughout the 1980s, leaving virtually no hope for a redistributive and market- 
directing Europe. The evolution of the global economic and political context was 
also less and less favourable to a socialist Europe. The waning of détente was one 
factor. In the last years of the decade, a series of episodes led to deteriorating rela- 
tions between the US and the Soviet Union. The ‘Euro-missile crisis signalled the 
end of the disarmament strategy; the 1979 Sandinista revolution in Nicaragua 
gave rise to preoccupation in the US, especially in the growing neoconservative 
spheres; as did Soviet involvement in conflicts taking place in the Horn of Africa 
in those years. In December 1979, the Soviet military intervention in Afghanistan 
put the final touch to the collapse of détente.'”° 

At the same time, the ‘global South’ had ceased to be the united and challen- 
ging front in favour of a fairer international economic order that it had managed 
to become since the 1960s. In 1979 the Iran-Iraq war and the ensuing ‘second oil 
shock, in contrast to the first shock, contributed to breaking the unity of produ- 
cing countries. The gap between developing countries was widened by the 
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resurgence of a more competitive and globalized form of capitalism and some, 
like the ‘Asian Tigers and South Korea, were embracing economic competition, 
exporting massively, and showing record growth rates, whereas others in Africa 
and South America were crumbling under increased debt and economic strain.’”* 
This was also linked to the new role of international economic organizations— 
like the IMF and the World Bank—and financial markets, which by the beginning 
of the 1980s had reasserted their authority and were increasingly conditioning 
governments economic policies. 

The ‘real new international economic order’ that thus emerged reasserted US 
hegemony and the Atlantic alliance.’?” When Reagan succeeded Carter, his aim 
was to restore US leadership in the world. If anything, the ‘Euro-missile crisis, 
just like the second ‘oil shock had restored Western unity. Against this back- 
ground, the European socialists and communists’ international strategy based on 
East-West détente and North-South cooperation appeared more and more quix- 
otic. In 1982, the international Cancun Summit, which brought together world 
leaders as diverse as Reagan and Trudeau, Thatcher and Mitterrand, marked the 
end of discussion of the NIEO that had been so ardently promoted by Brandt at 
the head of the Socialist International. +°? 

A shift towards a new model of capitalism was emerging—more competitive, glo- 
balized, financialized, liberalized, deregulated, monetarist, constantly innovative— 
and, with it, increasing inequalities.‘°* The new world order was permeated by a 
neoliberal culture that preferred individualism, competition, free enterprise, and 
market discipline to solidarity, workers’ control, and development aid. As historians 
and philosophers have increasingly pointed out in recent years, the ‘new’ bit in 
the ‘neoliberalism” that has spread around the world since the late 1970s and 
1980s is that it is no longer content with laissez-faire in the manner of classical 
liberalism. Rather, it seeks to impose a direction that society must follow: namely, 
the achievement of a world global market governed by ‘free and undistorted com- 
petition. The realization of this end-state, which is at the heart of the neoliberal 
utopia, demands the return of an invasive state which imposes a compulsory 
agenda on the whole of society. The neoliberal state must drive humanity—by will 
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or by force—to adapt to this new and ‘modern environment.” Neoliberal thinkers 
promoted a vision of global economic governance where market forces and 
private property could be shelved from democratic forces and national sovereignty. 
Neoliberal policies, aimed to ‘disembed’ the economic sphere from society—to 
use Karl Polanyi’s famous metaphor—were antithetic to the planification and 
democratization of the economy." °° 

Moreover, by the 1980s, the propulsive strength of the communist model and 
hopes for a global socialist revolution had started to vanish. At the end of 1978 
the US was establishing diplomatic relations with China, which was opening to 
the West and to the market economy, abandoning its revolutionary aims and 
rhetoric. Communist countries were dramatically increasing their imports from 
Western markets just as socialist economies entered stagnation; the codes and 
languages of consumer capitalism were increasingly spreading around the world 
and pervading every aspect of life, from clothing to music, sport to food trends. 
Besides, from 1975 onwards news of ‘re-education’ camps and waves of migrants 
fleeing Vietnam were marring the image of the communist Hanoi regime, which 
had been a rallying symbol for the Left in the long 1970s; while news of extermin- 
ation and deportations carried out by the Khmer Rouge in Cambodia were putt- 
ing the final touches to the delegitimating of communist regimes in the eyes of 
international public opinion. By the end of the 1980s, the collapse of the Soviet 
bloc would mark the end of an era." 

Finally, profound structural economic and social change was under way that in 
the long run contributed to weakening the influence of the workers’ movement in 
western Europe. Increasing relocations, restructuring of production and distribu- 
tion, rising unemployment, and deindustrialization—industrial, manufacturing, 
and agrarian jobs started declining while white-collar jobs and services were ris- 
ing, especially food, health, information, and business services—contributed con- 
siderably to the decline in trade union strength. The new forms of work, which 
were often low-paid, part-time, unprotected, and highly ‘feminized’ were also 
non-unionized and fell “beyond the established reach of the labour movement 
and its cultures and institutions.” As a result, unions were increasingly inclined 
to accept compromises in the name of productivity that should create employ- 
ment; workers were exhorted to accept more sacrifices in the name of inter- 
national competition. Workers’ organizations started to suffer important defeats, 
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as in the case of Italian workers for Fiat in 1980.*°? In other words, the power 
balance between workers and ‘capital was shifting to the detriment of the 
former—and the postwar era of ‘social-democratic consensus’ was consequently 
coming to a close. 

The defeat of the European Lefts battle for a ‘social Europe’ was part and parcel 
of this broader evolution, of the closing of the window of opportunity that had 
characterized the long 1970s and the consolidation of a neoliberal Europe. The 
political renunciations of the French socialists signalled and accompanied the end 
of the leftward trend that had characterized European socialism during the 1970s, 
and fit into the broader ideological retreat of social democracy in the 1980s.” 
By then, social democracy had started its transition into what Jean-Pierre Garnier 
and Louis Javoner would presciently term in a 1986 pamphlet La Deuxiéme Droite 
(The Second Right).”° They abandoned the gradual push back of private property 
that characterized alternative economic policies.*°? Swedish social democrats 
engaged in such ‘third way’ policies as financial deregulation and wage squeezing 
to the benefit of profits, or tax concessions for the rich. In Greece and in Spain, 
socialists in government preferred budgetary rigour, monetary stability, and 
sound public finances over the objective of full employment. By 1983, the left- 
wing Bennite current of the Labour Party was receding, and so were the left-wing 
factions in all other European parties until they had become practically inexistent 
by the 1990s.” The heirs of European socialism, including trade unions and part 
of the communist Left, ended up accepting and even pursuing the principle of 
private-capitalist economy and the shareholder model of corporate governance, 
as well as privatizations, deregulation of capital flows, and even fiscal and social 
dumping, among other things. In part, the failure of ‘social Europe’ in the early 
1980s contributed to the establishment of a new ideological consensus of 
European social democracy on the terms set by neoliberalism.””* 
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Epilogue: The Road Taken 


Experience has taught us that the free market forces guarantee neither 
full employment nor equality. To give the highest priority to these 
goals means challenging the principles of the capitalist system which 
is based on the profitability of privately owned capital.’ 


The Other ‘Social Europe 


‘L'Europe sera socialiste ou ne sera pas ...Judging by the state of Europe today, 
Mitterrand’s catchy prophecy simply could not be further from the truth.” Since 
the 1980s, ‘Europe—embodied more and more assertively by an expanding EC, 
re-baptized the European Union in 1993—engaged on a road that was swerving 
further and further away from that ‘social Europe’ that European socialists and 
trade unions had imagined and striven for in the long 1970s. Indeed, far from a 
market-controlling, redistributive, economic-planning-oriented and democra- 
tized Europe at the service of workers, what came into being was an increasingly 
neoliberal Europe, whose social dimension was not only compatible with, but an 
incentive to, free markets and the extension of private property. Whether we 
choose to see it is as an illusion, an alibi or a reality, the kind of ‘social Europe’ 
that emerged from the mid-1980s onwards was in many regards the opposite of 
the one imagined by the European Left during the long 1970s.’ 

Yet, the period that began in the mid-1980s is generally described as the golden 
age of social Europe, made possible through a revival of the European integration 
process.* At the June 1984 European Council in Fontainebleau, EC leaders 
reached an agreement that allowed a relance of European cooperation, which had 
been strained in ‘Eurosclerosis’ in the early 1980s with the economic crisis and 
the budget dispute between member states. They settled their budget wrangle 
with a rebate of the UK contribution, and committed to contain the budget of the 
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CAP, to extend the EC’s own resources, to start working towards the accession of 
Spain and Portugal (Greece had already joined in 1981), and to reinforce the EC’s 
institutional mechanism—paving the way to the signature of the Single European 
Act in 1986, the first major revision of the 1957 Treaty of Rome. 

Fontainebleau, just like the appointment, a few months later, of Jacques Delors 
as the new President of the European Commission (1985-94), confirmed the 
French government’s choice, after renouncing ‘socialism in one country, to 
reassert its European commitment and leadership, in alliance with Mitterrand’s 
new German ‘friend, Kohl. Belonging to the liberal wing of the French Socialist 
Party, Delors was an experienced politician who, as we have seen, had been one of 
the main architects of the French turn to austerity and perseverance in the 
EMS. In Thatcher’s own words, he was ‘extremely intelligent and energetic and 
had, as French Finance minister, been credited with reining back the initial left- 
wing socialist policies of President Mitterrand’s Government and with putting 
French finances on a sounder footing.” In addition to having won the confidence 
of neoliberal conservatives, Delors was also a social-Catholic acceptable to 
Christian democrats, had gained the trust of the German government, was well 
versed in European bureaucratic jargon, and, as we have seen, had profound 
knowledge of European socialists’ and trade unions’ transnational dynamics and 
contradictions. 

Actually, although the ‘Delors moment’ is often remembered as a moment of 
promotion of a ‘social Europe; after he took office in January 1985 the new 
President of the Commission first placed economic integration and the single 
market project at the top of his agenda.° This was a consensual choice, as Delors 
himself explained some years later: ‘I had to fall back on a pragmatic objective 
that also corresponded to the spirit of the times, since back then it was all about 
deregulation, the removal of all obstacles to competition and market forces.’ 
Although customs duties and quotas had been suppressed with the creation of the 
Common Market in the years following the Treaty of Rome, many ‘non-tariff bar- 
riers persisted, such as food sanitation rules, technical norms, and state subsidies 
to firms and services. The completion of the EC’s internal market—thanks to the 
removal of obstacles to the ‘four freedoms’: the free movement of goods, capitals, 
services, and people within the EC—was of course strongly supported by Kohl's 
government and by Thatcher herself. The new UK Commissioner for Internal 
Market and Services, Arthur Cockfield, a former head of the UK’s Boots 
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pharmacy chain who had held economic portfolios in Thatcher’s governments, 
played a central role in laying the foundations of the project. 

The single market project also brought together the ambitions of two rival 
‘fractions of Europe increasingly transnational capitalist class: ‘on the one hand, 
a “globalist” fraction consisting of Europes most globalized firms (including 
global financial institutions) and, on the other hand, a Europeanist fraction made 
up of large industrial enterprises primarily serving the European markets and 
competing against the often cheaper imports from outside Europe.” The former 
defended a neoliberal project for Europe, with an opening up of European mar- 
kets to the globalizing world economy, deregulation and privatization, and less 
state intervention in the economy; the latter promoted a neomercantilist project, 
with the construction of a bigger European ‘home market’ and public industrial 
and technology policies to boost ‘European champions’ that would be able to 
compete, thanks to larger economies of scale, with the technologically advanced 
US and Japanese firms as well as the new emerging economies. Those two frac- 
tions nonetheless converged in exercising increasing pressure on European polit- 
ical elites for the removal of all obstacles to free trade within the internal market. 

Pressures from the various business lobbies were indeed crucial in determining 
the reshaping of European integration from the mid-1980s onwards. In 1979, the 
Jean Monnet Action Committee had been refounded and for the first time 
included business representatives. In 1983, at the initiative of Volvo chief execu- 
tive, Pehr Gyllenhammar, and with the help of European Commissioner Étienne 
Davignon, who had played a critical role in building ties between big business 
and the European Commission in those years, the leaders of seventeen top 
European transnational corporations—including Volvo, Philips, Fiat, Nestlé, 
Shell, Siemens, Thyssens, Lafarge, Saint Gobin, and Renault—met in Paris to 
found the European Round Table of Industrials (ERT). Its goal was to promote 
further opening of markets together with European support for industry. The 
Commissions 1985 ‘White Paper on Completing the Internal Market, which pro- 
posed around 300 measures to complete the single market by 1992 through the 
abolition of non-tariff barriers, closely resembled the recommendations of 
the ERT."° 

The rationale underlying the internal market programme, which was institu- 
tionalized by the Single European Act, was therefore intricately free market 
oriented. Far from the kind of ‘socialist planning promoted by Delors himself 
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and his socialist colleagues only a few years earlier, its aim was to build a bigger 
market, ‘supposed to lead to tougher competition resulting in higher efficiency, 
greater profits and eventually through a trickle-down effect in more general 
wealth and more jobs.*’ Delors, like Jacques Attali and other liberal socialists in 
close contact with European business circles, had come to believe that the ongoing 
trends of trade liberalization and banking and financial deregulation were inevit- 
able and indispensable to enable economic growth and job creation, and to 
re-establish western Europe as a leading economic actor in an increasingly com- 
petitive and globalized world. Of course, the Single European Act was not limited 
to the completion of the single European market. It also extended qualified 
majority voting in the Council (including on a few social issues such as workplace 
health and safety standards); increased the EP’s legislative powers with the 
cooperation and assent procedures (later consolidated with the ‘co-decision 
procedure, although the chamber has never been granted the right of initiative); 
defined among its objectives the strengthening of cooperation regarding regional 
development, research, and environmental policy; and so on. However, the bulk 
of the new treaty was concerned with liberalization, harmonization, and ‘mutual 
recognition in the economic sector. In the following years, critical directives 
would be adopted regarding the liberalization of capital movement and deregula- 
tion of the banking and insurance sectors.’ 

Did Delors and his colleagues not foresee that unleashing trade, liberalizing 
services and letting capital move freely within the Community without prior fis- 
cal and social harmonization would inevitably pit workers and national welfare 
regimes against each other and cause a race to the bottom in terms of social 
rights, salaries, and redistribution? This remains perhaps the most unsettling 
question, as European socialists had been talking about upward social and fiscal 
harmonization, about greater control over capital movement and multinational 
companies throughout the long 1970s—not about deregulation. For it was as 
obvious then as it is now that ‘allowing capital to circulate freely without prior tax 
harmonization is tantamount to leaving it to the financial markets to carry out 
such harmonization in practice, and that ‘the introduction of tax competition 
between states not only considerably reduces their budgetary room for 
manoeuvre, but also threatens redistribution and social protection systems? 

Actually, Delors’ administration adopted what some of its prominent figures 
called a ‘Russian doll’ strategy: a kind of spill-over approach in which each step of 
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the way forward was ‘designed to contain the seeds of another to follow.’* The 
Commission hoped to ‘cash in’ the success of the single market programme—‘1992’— 
with new initiatives: the ‘Paquet Delors, meant to double the EC budget and the 
Structural Funds for more ‘economic and social cohesion’; EMU and the creation 
of a single currency; and the ‘social dimension’ with the adoption of a Social 
Charter of fundamental rights, a new Social Action Programme, and the 
relaunching of ‘European social dialogue’ In Delors’ own words: 


The competition which will be developed by the large market will also promote 
cooperation. And like competition and cooperation, liberalization and harmon- 
ization will go together, creating the conditions for a new regulation of the total- 
ity which will be created." 


To put it simply, Delors saw the single market as a step towards a closer union; 
market-led integration would call for social and fiscal corrections. 

Unfortunately, in practice, not all aspects of the process ended up having the 
same success; the consolidation of a “European social model’ that was supposed to 
follow somehow necessarily from the strengthening of the market kept lagging 
behind. The ‘Delors Package’ was adopted after fierce negotiations, doubling the 
Structural Funds while restraining the budget of the CAP, but the overall budget 
of the EC—and therefore its potential for social and regional redistribution— 
remained extremely limited, barely ever exceeding 1 per cent of the European 
GDP to the present day.*® The social dialogue relaunched initially in 1985 with 
the Val Duchesse discussions among UNICE, the ETUC, and the public sector 
associations, and supported by the new article 118b of the Single European Act 
which was meant to institutionalize European collective agreements, gave very 
few results. The Charter of the Fundamental Social Rights of Workers adopted in 
1989 did proclaim a number of social and economic rights for workers—such as 
improvement of working and living conditions, equal treatment for men and 
women, freedom of association and collective bargaining, information, consult- 
ation and participation of workers, the rights to decent pay, to social protection, 
and so on—but remained non-binding. The SAP adopted in 1989 to implement 
the Charter consisted of forty-seven instruments (compared to the nearly 300 for 
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the single market programme), most of which were non-binding ‘recommendations 
and ‘opinions, for instance concerning minimum income.” 

In contrast, monetary union turned out to be Delors’ greatest political success. 
In 1988, he had managed to convince the European Council to set up a commit- 
tee largely composed of European central bankers and chaired by himself, to 
make new proposals for the realization of EMU. Here again, pressures from busi- 
ness circles proved crucial in influencing the Commission's work and convincing 
European leaders, and so was the activism of prestigious European ‘fathers’ like 
Giscard d’Estaing, Schmidt, and Davignon.’* Initial unwillingness of the German 
government to abandon the all-powerful Deutschmark had been softened by the 
commitment of the French government to favour freedom of capital movement, 
and by the assurance that the future supranational ECB would be modelled after 
the Bundesbank—that is, independent from political powers and devoted pri- 
marily to ‘price stability’? By the time the Delors Report had been released and 
adopted by European governments in the spring of 1989, Europe was about to 
enter a new historical phase, marked by three major interconnected changes: the 
collapse of the communist regimes in the former countries of the Warsaw Pact, 
the reunification of Germany, and the Maastricht Treaty signed in 1992. 

The core of this new treaty was the commitment of the member states, except 
the UK and Denmark, to adopt a single currency under the authority of a single 
and independent central bank by the end of the millennium. This was no small 
decision. Even more so than the EMS, the new EMU meant that European 
governments would abandon key aspects of national economic and monetary 
sovereignty, starting with their right to issue money and alter exchange rates. The 
treaty also formally introduced for the first time the ‘convergence criteria’ that set 
mandatory rules regarding the member states’ economic policies: limiting the 
government budget deficit to 3 per cent of GDP and public debt to 60 per cent of 
GDP, keeping inflation rates not higher than 1.5 points above that of the 
‘best performing’ countries, maintaining exchange rate stability and respecting 
interest-rate convergence. Behind the rhetorical smokescreen of ‘fiscal responsi- 
bility’ and ‘price stability —and thanks to the growing depoliticization of monetary 
questions—the new EMU consecrated the move away from Keynesian policies 
and towards a combination of ordoliberalism and monetarism inspired by Milton 
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Friedman and his peers.”° Much to Delors’ regret, the negotiators of the Maastricht 
Treaty refused to include convergence criteria regarding employment.” 

Meanwhile, the ‘social dimensior that had been promised to trade unions con- 
tinued to trail behind. The ‘Agreement on Social Policy’ annexed to the Maastricht 
Treaty (from which the UK opted out until the New Labour government joined in 
1997) reaffirmed attachment to the social provisions of the Treaty of Rome; pro- 
vided new legislative competences to the new EU by extending (in a limited way) 
qualified majority voting to equal opportunities, working conditions, information 
and consultation of workers, and integration of those excluded from the labour 
market; while unanimity was retained for most issues like social security and dis- 
missals; and several social policy fields, like pay and trade union rights, remained 
explicitly excluded from EU competence. A ‘Social Protocol’ included in the 
treaty also institutionalized a new tripartite legislative procedure in the social 
field: European-level labour and business organizations could now agree on 
work-related proposals that would be adopted as EU legislation; failing to reach 
agreement would leave it to the Commission to propose legislation. In the absence 
of social and political pressure to reach agreement, however, this new 
Eurocorporatism was unlikely to bring significant results.” Indeed, between 1995 
and 2013, only three directives were passed under the Protocol procedure—on 
parental leave, part-time work, and fixed-term work—as well as five bilateral 
agreements regarding telework, work-related stress, harassment and violence at 
work, inclusive labour markets, and youth unemployment, with very few concrete 
legislative changes for member states.”* 

Overall, despite these modest extensions of the ‘social dimension’ of the EU, 
European social policy can be said to have undergone since the 1980s what 
Wolfgang Streeck has called ‘progressive regression: it was increasingly oriented 
towards the goals of competitiveness, flexibility and ‘restructuring.** By the 
mid-1990s, as Streeck puts it: 
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Gone were the days when ‘Europe was to become a supranational welfare state 
integrating, and improving on, member countries existing welfare regimes. Less 
ambitious efforts at regulating national policies from above, in order to harmon- 
ize them ‘upwards, also ran out of steam, as did more or less successful 
attempts—in company law, workplace representation—to complement national 
institutions with supranational ones.”* 


The ‘social Europe’ brandished by Delors from the mid-1980s onwards with the 
support of other European socialists like Stuart Holland, gave rise to a qualita- 
tively different project from the one revealed in this book. It was no longer based 
on redistribution, equality, social, fiscal, and economic planning, and ‘democracy 
in all spheres of life-—but merely constituted a ‘competitive adjustment to the 
global markets’ In the light of the proposals of the European Left during the long 
1970s, the main policies and instruments adopted in the social field since the 
1980s appear strikingly unambitious. The evolution of two of the most emblem- 
atic proposals of the ‘social Europe’ project explored in this book—the directive 
on information and consultation of workers in multinational companies and the 
directive on the reduction of working time—are particularly enlightening in 
this regard. 

Indeed, after the defeat of the European Left on the Vredeling Directive, the 
project of a directive on information and consultation of workers at European 
level remained dormant for several years. In 1994, thanks to the extension of 
qualified majority voting in the Council, the EU finally adopted a directive on the 
establishment of European Works Councils (EWCs), which required firms 
employing over 1,000 workers, of whom at least 150 were in two different 
European countries, to negotiate and install a transnational body of workers’ rep- 
resentatives, with legal rights to information and consultation. However, the 
directive adopted in 1994 (recast in 2009) was less ambitious than the Vredeling 
Directive that European socialists and trade unions had unsuccessfully promoted 
during the 1970s. EWCs are not mandatory but negotiated after an initiative of at 
least 100 employees; the threshold is much higher; the directive only provides 
general requirements instead of a common framework on the competences, pro- 
cedures, role, and composition of the EWC; it promotes flexibility and encourages 
the creation of a corporate culture to ease the management of change; it does not 
extend to head offices outside the EU or European Economic Area; most import- 
antly, all EWCs created before September 1996 (39 per cent of the over 1,000 
EWCs that exist today) are excluded from the binding legal framework of the 
directive. In fact, studies show that the rights provided by the EWCs are very 
often ignored and violated: only a minority of councils are actually informed 
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before decisions are finalized or even made public; almost a third of them are not 
consulted at all. This lack of incisiveness was best illustrated shortly after the 
implementation of the directive, in February 1997, when the closure of the 
Renault plant in the Belgian city of Vilvoorde was announced at a press confer- 
ence without prior consultation with the EWCs.”’ More recently, to give but two 
other examples, when Whirlpool decided to close its plants in Amiens and Naples 
to relocate its tumble-dryers production in Poland, and when GKN decided to 
close its automotive plant in Florence to relocate, neither the EWCs nor the dir- 
ectives supposed to protect workers against collective redundancies proved of any 
help to the hundreds of workers whose jobs were to be sacrificed in the name of 
market competition. 

The same general observations apply to the other measures on workers’ partici- 
pation adopted by the EU in later years: the European Company Statute (2001) 
and the Directive on Information and Consultation of Employees (2002) were 
both watered-down versions of the proposals that entered the EC pipeline during 
the long 1970s—employee participation as a ‘productive factor’ having replaced 
workers’ control over multinationals, prevention of social dumping, and protec- 
tion of workers’ rights as the main rationale underlying these policies.** More 
broadly, as the ETUI recently pointed out, workplace democracy is in decline in 
Europe.” The aspirations for economic democratization that were inherent to the 
social Europe project in the long 1970s, which entailed not only information and 
consultation, but also calls for workers’ participation in firms’ decisions (self- 
management, codetermination) and ownership; inclusion of workers’ representa- 
tives in economic and social planning decisions at national and international 
level; and extension of the public sector (decentralized nationalization), have 
lost ground. 

In the case of the directive on the reduction of working time, the efforts of 
European trade unions and left-wing parties—backed for a time by the 
Commission—for a legal framework on the reduction of working time in order to 
redistribute jobs and fight unemployment, had ended in disappointment in the 
early 1980s. The adoption of the toothless 1984 Council recommendation 
already reflected a semantic and political displacement from reduction to a 
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competitiveness- and flexibility-friendly ‘reorganization of working time. The 
struggle was never completely abandoned by its promoters, however. In 1993 the 
Council finally adopted a directive ‘concerning certain aspects of the organization 
of working time (revised in 2003). The directive included a limit to weekly work- 
ing hours, capped at forty-eight hours on average including overtime, and paid 
annual leave of at least four weeks per year.*° This, like the adoption of the direct- 
ive on the EWCs, was certainly the result of over two decades of efforts by the 
European Left, but it was strikingly unambitious if compared to the thirty-five- 
hour working week, six weeks’ paid holiday, longer compulsory schooling and 
lower retirement age advocated two decades earlier as part of the ‘Social Europe’ 
project. In short, instead of regulating and correcting the market, as the Left's 
‘social Europe’ project had advocated during the 1970s, European social policies 
were increasingly conceived—including by left-wing actors—as minimum social 
standards and as complements to the market-building process. 

Even more importantly, the implementation of the single market programme 
and the strengthening of EU competition law increasingly became levers and ali- 
bis for neoliberal restructuring of national economies, dismantling of national 
public and social services, privatization of state-owned companies, and market- 
ization of welfare services. Indeed, the consecration of competition has favoured 
the dismantling of public ownership (including transport, telecommunications, 
energy, and welfare services), disincentivized state intervention in the economy, 
and provoked ‘social dumping. The 2006 directive on services in the internal 
market, promoting service liberalization and deregulation—a watered-down ver- 
sion of the infamous ‘Bolkenstein Directive’ that had provoked mass protests in 
various EU countries—was a case in point, as it favoured privatization of public 
service provision." In short, although social policies and welfare services have 
remained a competence of the EU member states, ‘the gradual extension of the 
scope of the market to areas which were formerly managed by public authorities 
has implied increasing encroachment of EU internal market and competition 
rules over national traditions pertaining to the provision of welfare services — 
regarding both regulatory and redistributive aspects.*” 

Meanwhile, the jurisdiction of the European Court of Justice has also tended to 
favour economic freedoms over social rights. In the Viking and Laval cases, for 
instance, the Court found the workers’ collective bargaining rights and right to 
strike inferior to economic freedoms; in the Riiffert case a German länder was 
prohibited from imposing social conditions on public procurement contracts; in 
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the Commission v Luxembourg case a member-state was prohibited from requiring 
higher labour standards for foreign workers than prescribed by the EU Posted 
Workers Directive.** This state of affairs does not seem to have been challenged 
by the reaffirmation of the social principles contained in the 1989 Charter with 
the adoption in 2000 of a Charter of Fundamental Rights of the EU, which then 
became legally binding with the ratification of the Treaty of Lisbon in 2009.** 
Integration through market and integration through law have therefore tended to 
overlap and combine in favouring a market-oriented Europe. 

The evolution of European socio-economic governance after Maastricht and 
especially since the 2008 financial crisis confirmed this bias against a redistribu- 
tive, market-correcting, and socially progressive Europe. The alleged ‘trickle-down 
effect of competition on growth and employment is still not in sight—instead, the 
EMU’ prioritizing of price stability and low inflation rates has had a depressing 
effect on growth and employment levels. Budget discipline rules and sanctions 
pertaining to EMU have been introduced and consolidated with the adoption of 
the 1997 Stability and Growth Pact, the 2011 Six Pack and the 2013 Fiscal 
Compact and Two Pack, which have tended to encourage limitation of public ser- 
vices and welfare expenditure as well as mass public investment into—for 
instance—the ecological transition sectors. It is presently doubtful that the cur- 
rent suspension of the EU’s budgetary rules will last, and the ‘Next Generation 
EU’ package adopted by the European Council and supported by the unprece- 
dented creation of mutual bonds in response to the Covid crisis could well remain 
a historic exception. 

Until this day, progressive social and employment criteria have not been 
included in any of these Pacts—social and employment policies remain subordin- 
ated to economic guidelines. In 1997 after Sweden, Finland, and Austria joined 
the EU and as centre-left governments of a new “Third Way’ type—led by the 
social-democrat heads of government Tony Blair, Lionel Jospin, and Gerard 
Schroeder—dominated the Council, a new ‘Employment chapter’ was added to 
the European treaties, introducing a ‘European Employment Strategy’ based on a 
non-binding approach named ‘Open Method of Coordination (OMC), later inte- 
grated in the EU economic coordination and budgetary monitoring framework 
‘European Semester. Member states now had to present annual action plans 
regarding employment, in accordance with Council guidelines, but these have to 
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comply with the broad economic guidelines of EMU. This European soft-law 
approach favoured a reorientation of social policies towards objectives of com- 
petitiveness and “flexicurity, with a focus on supply-side measures such as voca- 
tional training to increase the ‘employability’ and flexibility of “human capital’ to 
favour transition from one job to the next. The reintroduction, in 1999, of a ‘macro- 
economic tripartite dialogue’ resembling the 1970s Tripartite Conferences— 
including trade unions and employers’ organizations, economic and social affairs 
ministers, as well as the Commission and the ECB—has not brought any significant 
change to this state of affairs either: the priority objectives are now competition 
and price ‘stability. 

In short, broadly speaking, the ‘social dimension’ of the kind of Europe that 
emerged in the 1980s has been insufficient to cope with the consequences of lib- 
eral economic integration, to the point that the socio-economic governance of the 
EU today ‘can be regarded as an attack on the welfare state.’ In recent years, 
many scholars have pointed to the adverse effects of this kind of market-led eco- 
nomic integration and of the austerity policies promoted by the EU as a response 
to the eurozone debt crisis on national welfare systems, wages, employment levels, 
and public services, as well as trade union involvement in economic and social 
decisions.*° Beyond the academic and political debates, over recent decades the 
perception that European populations had to sacrifice wages, social rights, and 
welfare benefits in the name of ‘Europe’ has been spreading. This in turn has 
fuelled resentment against the EU and favoured so-called ‘populist, often right- 
wing, movements which present themselves as defenders of the interests of the 
losers of EU-driven liberalization. Shaky popular support for the road taken by 
European integration has been increasingly obvious since the 1990s with the ref- 
erendums on the Maastricht Treaty in Denmark and France, on Norwegian mem- 
bership in 1994, on the European Constitution in 2005 in Ireland, France, and the 
Netherlands, on the Greek memorandum in 2015, and ultimately the 2016 
Brexit vote. 

It is now widely recognized—by scholars and policymakers alike—that the 
architecture of EMU is incomplete, incoherent, and inadequate. A vast literature 
points to the flaws in the governance of the eurozone, the independence of the 
ECB and its lack of democratic legitimacy, the lack of macro-economic coordin- 
ation between the member states, insufficient financial solidarity, inadequate fis- 
cal and banking policies, as well as the insignificance of the EU budget and the 
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strong and explosive imbalance between social policies and EMU.*” Until the 
1970s, the ‘Smith outside, Keynes inside’ principle underlying European integra- 
tion could work, because member states retained most of their macroeconomic 
and social prerogatives in the same political arena. By the 1980s, macroeconomic 
policies and social policies became increasingly split between the national and the 
supranational arena—social tensions were inherent to this architecture.** The 
steps undertaken towards more unified fiscal and banking policies and the cre- 
ation of European sovereign bonds in the aftermath of the eurozone and 
Coronavirus crises have only very partially fixed the problem. 

For better or worse, there is today no such thing as a European welfare state or 
strong European social and fiscal policies capable of hindering the social and fis- 
cal dumping caused by the present form of European integration and globaliza- 
tion. The 2004 Eastern enlargement to low-wage countries, the association 
agreements with Turkey and Balkan countries, the progressive opening of the EU 
to global trade since GATT’s 1986 Uruguay Round (now the World Trade 
Organization), and the numerous free trade agreements signed with all parts of 
the globe, mostly regardless of social and environmental conditions, have rein- 
forced competition between workers and environmental destruction. Meanwhile, 
global and intra-EU fiscal competition favours fiscal evasion by multinational 
companies, which today shift 40 per cent of their profits to tax havens each 
year—EU (non-tax haven) countries being the main losers of this fiscal competi- 
tion, with Italy, France, and Germany losing respectively 15, 22, and 26 per cent 
of their corporate tax revenue each year, mostly to tax havens in the EU like 
Luxembourg, Ireland, the Netherlands, and Belgium.*’ These ‘missing profits 
obviously represent another strain on public and social expenditure, and are a 
further demonstration of the defeat of the capital-controlling ‘social Europe’ pro- 
ject as formulated by the European Left during the long 1970s. 

Against this backdrop, the EU’s constantly reaffirmed commitment, in prin- 
ciple, to full employment and enhanced social rights and environmental 
protection—for instance, with the adoption of the ‘Lisbon strategy’ in 2000 or the 
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more recent ‘European Pillar of Social Rights’ in 2017 and ‘European Green Deal’ 
in 2019—rings hollow. There is a fundamental tension between the stated social 
and environmental objectives of the EU and the economic guidelines enshrined 
in its politico-legal framework. The institutional set-up of EMU and of the EU 
more broadly has entrenched what Stephen Gill calls ‘new constitutionalisn?: an 
international governance framework that seeks ‘to separate economic policies 
from broad political accountability in order to make governments more respon- 
sive to the discipline of market forces and correspondingly less responsive to 
popular-democratic forces and processes.*° The EU’s constitutionalization of cru- 
cial economic policies is therefore closely intertwined with its lack of democratic 
legitimacy, as constitutionalization means de-politicization, withdrawal from 
democratically legitimized institutions, and immunity from political correction." 

Although the question of the neoliberal nature of today’s EU is still vigorously 
debated among the academic community, there is little doubt that the kind of 
Europe that has emerged since the 1980s resembles much more the neoliberal 
ideal than the ‘social Europe’ imagined by the European Left during the long 
1970s. For liberalizing trade and capital movement, marketizing public and wel- 
fare services, protecting and extending private property, and taking the control of 
monetary, economic, and social policies ‘out of the hands of national govern- 
ments subject to democratic pressure’ were the priorities of neoliberal thinkers 
like Friedrich von Hayek.*” 

In contrast, as this book shows, the ‘social Europe’ project formulated and pro- 
moted during the long 1970s by the western European Left—in particular, by 
social-democratic parties and trade unions—had intended to change the nature 
of European integration and cooperation and to use the EC as a tool to serve the 
interests of (lower- and middle-class) workers in Europe. This project favoured 
the redistribution of wealth, the regulation of markets, the democratization of the 
economy and of European institutions, upward harmonization of social and fiscal 
systems, the guarantee of full employment, economic and social planning with 
greater consideration for the environment, increased public spending to meet 
collective needs (in the sectors of health, education, housing, transport, etc.), 
greater control of investment, large companies, and multinational corporations, a 
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reduction in working time, and a fairer international economic order favouring 
the global South. It was a project for a completely different Europe than the one 
we actually inhabit today. Some ingredients of this project did leave their mark on 
todays Europe, as in the case of directives regarding collective redundancies, 
information and consultation of workers, working time, gender equality, health 
and safety at work, and the Charter of Fundamental Rights. Overall, however, the 
‘social Europe’ project, just like the ‘neomercantilist project, has been superseded 
by the neoliberal one or, at the very least, by a form of ‘embedded neoliberalism.** 
Was this bound to happen? 


Reasons for the Defeat 


It is a core argument of this book that the defeat of ‘social Europe’ and the present 
state of the EU was not a foregone conclusion. Although the kind of western 
European unity that emerged after the Second World War was essentially an 
instrument for the stabilization of capitalism and was part and parcel of the 
affirmation of a new world order governed by the US, and although the Treaty of 
Rome establishing the EEC in 1957 was largely inspired by liberal precepts, until 
the 1970s many roads were still open. There was, in the first postwar decades of 
European integration, a real margin of manoeuvre to shift the European treaties 
and institutions in one way or another, including in a way compatible with a left- 
wing agenda. The road taken by European integration after the long 1970s was 
the result of a decade-long political and social conflict that opposed different 
social forces, and which took place in part at the European (Community) level. 
Indeed, the long 1970s—which stretched roughly from 1968 to 1985—were a 
defining historical moment for European integration. During the pivotal years 
following 1968, deeply marked by the rise of labour militance, new social move- 
ments and the ‘New Left, the intensification of the level of social conflict, the dis- 
integration of the ‘postwar compromise, and economic crisis, a window of 
opportunity opened in which the European integration project and the broader 
world order could have taken many different directions. One possible direction 
was in line with the ‘social Europe’ vision, which would have required a new, 
extended, Europe-wide social-democratic consensus ‘challenging the principles 
of the capitalist system which is based on the profitability of privately owned 
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capital. ** During those years, an intense political struggle took place at the local, 
national, European, and global levels. At a time when the Third World movement 
was promoting a fairer NIEO project, when left-wing forces—socialist parties, 
trade unions, and strands of western European communism—dominated the EC 
and started to organize increasingly at the transnational level to defend a model 
of Europe in line with the interests of the lower classes, it seemed like a loose 
coalition of ‘progressive’ forces could win on the European battleground. On the 
other side, an increasingly transnationalized production and finance capitalist 
elite, although heterogeneous, defended its own interests against the declining 
rates of profits and the economic recessions of the 1970s and early 1980s through 
either a ‘Europeanist’ mercantilist or a ‘globalist neoliberal vision of Europe.“ 
This was fundamentally a battle over the distribution of wealth and power across 
countries and classes. The defeat of ‘social Europe’ was a result of the shifting bal- 
ance of power towards capital at the expense of labour and was critical in shaping 
the present European and world order. 

Analysing the reasons for this defeat is therefore not only crucial to under- 
standing how we got here, but also to contribute, from a historical perspective, to 
the current debate on possible European and global prospects. There were many, 
complex reasons why the ‘social Europe’ road was not taken. Some have already 
been well researched and evidenced by the literature. There were in part, undeni- 
ably, structural and institutional incentives that favoured a market-oriented 
Europe. The fact that most social and fiscal policy issues remained excluded from 
EC competences—or in any case, were subject to a unanimity vote in the 
Council—and the peculiar institutional decision-making process of the EC/EU 
meant that ‘negative integration —that is, EU-wide economic deregulation and 
liberalization—was structurally, institutionally, and politically easier than ‘posi- 
tive integration involving market regulation, fiscal and social directives, redis- 
tributive policies, etc.“ The wide divergences in the substance, institutions, and 
politics of social policy across the EU also mattered; a variety of ‘welfare capital- 
ism’ that complexified with the different rounds of European enlargement made 
harmonization more and more difficult, and pitted workers and welfare regimes 
against each other.*” 

This book unveils another part of the story. Its contention is that the strategic 
failure of the European Left to win its ‘social Europe project during the 
1970s—when the balance of power was much more favourable to labour than it is 
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today and when the framework of European socio-economic governance was 
more malleable—was even more decisive. 

Internal divisions between the forces of the European Left regarding European 
policy and regarding an alternative socialist strategy to oppose rising neoliberal 
ideas were wide ranging and tenacious. Ideological, political, strategic, and struc- 
tural differences divided European socialist parties, just like European trade 
unions.“ Despite some efforts to increase cooperation between unions and par- 
ties at European level throughout the 1970s, divisions remained constant. The 
structures charged with ensuring their international and European coordination— 
the Socialist International, the CSPEC, the ETUC especially—remained relatively 
weak in their capabilities, under-resourced and essentially non-binding in their 
decisions throughout the period. Notwithstanding the efforts of some federalist 
socialist leaders like Mansholt and Vredeling, there was little political will to turn 
these structures into anything like a supranational party or union structure, and 
the necessity to reach compromises between their national components often 
paralysed formal cooperation. 

At the peak of their prestige and power in the 1970s, the difficulties of the dif- 
ferent European socialist parties in agreeing on concrete proposals to put forward 
a common European socialist programme certainly worked against them. Within 
the CSPEC and the Socialist International—as even the press often noted— 
European party leaders were persistently divided.* Although there was broad 
convergence on generic themes (such as wealth redistribution, upward social har- 
monization, primacy of full employment, working time reduction, better control 
of multinationals, and more economic democracy), they diverged widely on 
important themes like the democratization and competences of EC institutions 
(for example, the powers of the EP and of the Commission), workers’ control 
(self-management versus co-management, workers’ funds, etc.), and the ways EC 
economies should be run—more or less economic planning, more or less capital 
control and control of multinational companies, extension of the public sector 
and nationalization, and so on. 

The divergences that arose during the formulation of the 1973 “Theses for a 
Social Europe’ in Bonn in 1973 or the difficulties in drafting a common electoral 
platform before the first election of the EP—for instance, regarding workers’ con- 
trol in enterprises—were cases in point. There were, to schematize, important 
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divergences between some ‘Southern’ socialists like the French PS (which at the 
time was promoting self-management, economic planning from the regional to 
the European level, alliance with communists, etc.) and some ‘Northern social 
democrats like the German SPD (which advocated co-management, were more 
reluctant to talk about economic planning and nationalization, tended to reject 
alliances with communists, etc.). These divisions were exemplified in the tensions 
that surfaced in the mid-1970s between Mitterrand and Schmidt, and in the 
organization of conferences of the ‘Socialists of Southern Europe’ during the sec- 
ond half of the 1970s. But there were, above all, wide internal divisions between 
the rising ‘radical (anti-capitalist) left-wing currents of European socialism 
inspired by Marxist principles, to which much of the youth and the rank-and-file 
rallied and which promoted alternative economic strategies that wanted to push 
back private property, extend the public sector, and increase control over capital, 
and the ‘mainstream of European social democracy that then favoured a strength- 
ened form of Keynesian welfare capitalism, not to mention its right-wing, social- 
liberal currents to which Schmidt and Callaghan belonged. 

This is not to say, however, that European socialists did not make important 
efforts to coordinate and formulate a common European policy; on the contrary, 
as this book shows, the 1970s were a pioneering decade of ‘Europeanization for 
European socialist parties, which generally ended up finding compromise solu- 
tions to their divergences. The common guidelines prepared in view of the first 
election of the EP in the second half of the 1970s, for instance, tried to strike a 
balance between the ‘radical and ‘mainstrean? partisans by leaving open the pos- 
sibility for more or less economic planning, nationalization, and so on in each 
country, while adopting shared proposals for a ‘social Europe. The trade unions 
also managed to overcome wide differences and adopt a common programme to 
go ‘beyond Keynes in the second half of the 1970s. But this was a slow and labori- 
ous process. 

Under the facade, divisions perdured. To what extent should private invest- 
ment be controlled by the states and the EC? Should the state or the EC national- 
ize resources, industries, and financial institutions? How should wealth 
distribution be carried out at the national and EC levels? Can a ‘new socialisn? 
be affirmed without breaking with capitalism? When discussing European 
economic, social, and employment policies, these were questions that arose 
over and over again in transnational socialist networks—for instance, in the 
SGEP. Although there were many points of convergence, the exact meaning and 
significance of central propositions such as ‘economic planning, ‘work sharing, 
‘investment control, ‘democratization of the economy, ‘redistribution of wealth, 
and ‘new international economic order’ remained under discussion throughout 
these years. Crucial questions were left unanswered, first among which was the 
question of capital freedom. Should the Treaty of Rome be revised in order to 
allow control of capital? It is rather telling, for instance, that during a discussion 
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of the SGEP on the definition of its proposals on employment in 1981 (the Salisch 
Report), vivid tensions still arose on these fundamental questions. Allan Rogers, a 
British Labour MEP and Vice-President of the EP, asserted: ‘Control of capital on 
the scale necessary to revive economies, both on the points outlined in Salisch 
and in the way I would like, would seem to me to be against the concept of free- 
dom of capital movement enshrined in the Treaty of Rome. So, a prerequisite of 
tackling unemployment would have to be reform of the institutions and the 
framework within which we operate: Most socialists, according to Rogers, 
agreed with this ‘heretical request, but European socialists ended up supporting 
the acceleration of trade and capital liberalization a few years later with the Single 
Act and the subsequent treaties. 

Actually, despite the official turn to reformist Europeanism of most parties, 
European socialists continued to diverge in their positions regarding the reinforce- 
ment of supranational competences for the EC. In January 1979, during their 10th 
Congress in Brussels when the Socialist Parties of the European Community meant 
to launch their campaign for the European elections, divergences were still obvious 
on the questions of increased powers for the EP and the Commission.”* In 1980, 
after a decade of coordinating efforts to put forward a project for a ‘social Europe 
the President of the SGEP still had to acknowledge that ‘the most fundamental 
problem, and where the Group is deeply split, is that of building Europe itself. 
Some wanted to see a stronger Community and the construction of a political 
Europe, and others aimed at the dilution of the EC.*? Fundamentally, European 
socialists continued to have different conceptions of what a ‘social Europe would 
be. Few of them—perhaps none of them—envisaged a European welfare state, a 
new ‘supranational state’ of the kind evoked by Samir Amin in the epigraph that 
introduced this book. Many agreed that European redistribution instruments 
(such as the ESF and the ERDF) should receive more resources, but there was no 
consensus on increasing the EC budget, and certainly not in proportions comparable 
to those of European member states. The ‘European Social Budget’ proposed by 
Brandt’s administration and developed for a time by the European Commission in 
the early 1970s was not a proposal for a mutualization but for a monitored 
harmonization of the member states’ social spending and policies. Meanwhile, 
calls for fiscal harmonization remained vague and did not result in strong proposals 
for a common fiscal policy, most probably because there was no consensus on the 
matter. But this book argues that these divergences did not impede the emergence 
of a broad ‘social Europe’ project: the European socialists’ proposals, like those 
formulated by European trade unions, actually relied both on an intergovernmental 
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coordination of member states socio-economic policies and on increased 
competences of the EC (and other international structures) in a few strategic 
fields (such as control of multinational companies) where it was deemed 
appropriate. ‘Social Europe relied on multi-level cooperation, including but not 
limited to supranational solutions. 

A key cause of the failure of the ‘social Europe’ project was the Lefts incapacity 
to build a broad alliance at European level. The EP, growing in its power, was 
regarded by many on the Left as one possible platform where such an alliance 
could come into play. Although they agreed that an alliance was necessary, how- 
ever, socialist parties continued to disagree throughout the period on how to 
achieve it. Some, like the French socialists, favoured a union of the Left at EC level 
with the rising communists, especially the PCI, which at that time had also turned 
to the EC and engaged on the road to Eurocommunism, adopting a reformist 
strategy within the institutions of parliamentary democracy, including the 
European ones. Some instead rejected this solution and preferred to look right to 
‘democratic and progressive’ forces among the Christian-democratic and liberal 
families. The leadership of the German SPD, especially its most right-wing figures 
like Schmidt, continued their opposition to any form of collaboration with com- 
munist forces; it actively worked to repress, internally, the Jusos’ interest in west- 
ern European communist forces, and in left-wing socialists of the British Labour 
Party, and French and Italian socialists, and even supported in West Germany the 
adoption of the Radikalenernass, a decree that discriminated against left-wing 
‘radicals’ in their access to public services and that provoked indignation inside 
the European Left. Despite the 1972 decision of the Socialist International to 
allow its members to decide freely on how to arrange their bilateral relations with 
communist forces, within European socialist networks (the Socialist International, 
the CSPEC, and the SGEP), the question remained intensely debated throughout 
the decade; it created stark tensions at the Helsingor Summit of socialist party 
leaders in 1976, which took place just a few days before the PS’s ‘Southern 
European conference.** Towards the late 1970s, Mitterrand idea of a European 
alliance including socialists and communists seemed to lose ground. The labori- 
ous efforts of European socialists to draft a common electoral manifesto in 
1977-9 contributed to pulling to pieces the union de la gauche in France, which in 
turn favored a revived hostility of French communists towards the EC and, 
together with the progressive demise of Eurocommunism, made the possibility of 
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a victorious left-wing alliance at EC level even less probable. By the early 1980s, 
socialists in the EP were clearly tacking their alliance strategy further to 
the right.” 

The same difficulties faced European trade unionism. Within the ETUC, some 
unions—first among which was the German DGB—were ferociously opposed to 
an alliance with communist unions. Aside from the Italian CGIL (which bene- 
fited in the 1970s from its alliance with the two other important Italian unions, 
CISL and UIL, themselves members of ETUC), the other communist unions’ per- 
sistent demands to join the ETUC were tirelessly obstructed until the 1990s, after 
the fall of the Soviet Union. The Spanish CCOO was only granted membership in 
1991, the Portuguese CGTP in 1995, and the French CGT not until 1999. The 
archives reveal, for instance, the commitment of Heinz Oskar Vetter, President of 
the DGB and of the ETUC during the 1970s, to sabotage the entry of the French 
CGT into the organization and its alliance with the European mobilizations for a 
‘workers’ Europe.*° 

The British Labour Party's position regarding the EC also put obstacles in the 
way of a ‘social Europe’. The prospect of the UK’s accession had represented one of 
the main hopes of European socialists to push the EC to the left in the early 1970s. 
The party’s decision to ‘boycott’ European institutions until the 1975 referendum, 
then to stay away from the preparation of the European socialist programme in 
the following years, obviously weakened the socialist front. In the early 1980s, 
after losing the election to Margaret Thatcher, Labour returned to its hostile 
position regarding the EC, thus disavowing the feasibility of the ‘social Europe’ 
project.” The same was true of the TUC’s boycott of European institutions, 
although it is remarkable that the British labour movement’s hard line regarding 
the Common Market helped to encourage the ETUC to adopt a more radical and 
combative stance towards European institutions and policies in the second half of 
the 1970s. 

Aside from internal divisions and an inefficient alliance strategy, European 
socialists mostly lacked the strategic skills to impose their agenda at the European 
level. At the time, business lobbying of European institutions was burgeoning.”* 
Employers showed themselves to be increasingly hostile to the kinds of policies 
that constituted the ‘social Europe’ put forward by European socialists and trade 
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unions alike. They developed very efficient arguments that aimed to twist the 
unemployment problem to their advantage—in short, informing and consulting 
workers, like working-time reduction, like social contributions, would destroy 
employment whereas fiscal relief to firms and more flexible dismissal would cre- 
ate it. Business circles were able to lobby not only the Commission, Council, and 
EP but also at national party level, in order to get parties to boycott the directive 
in the EP. The discussions on the Vredeling Directive at the dawn of the 1980s saw 
the unleashing of the most expensive and intensive lobbying campaign in the EP’s 
history until that time. Since the 1960s, in the wake of increasing ‘globalization, 
European trade unions had intended to constitute a ‘counterpower’ to multi- 
nationals (and capital) at EC level.*? However, they proved unable to compete 
with the intense and multi-level lobbying efforts of business circles—and so did 
the socialists. 

Within the (then barely consultative) EP, socialists were constantly trying to set 
priorities and to make their work more efficient, but with limited results. The 
SGEP, by its own reckoning, suffered from absenteeism; a lack of discipline in 
voting behaviour; an inability to exert pressure on socialist groups in national 
assemblies; a lack of initiative and a tendency to follow the political lead given by 
the other groups; a tendency to split up into national subgroups, each with its 
own distinctive policies; and a tendency to overload agendas with relatively minor 
items and procedural matters, leaving little time for the most important political 
debate. The dire consequences of this poor level of organization were demon- 
strated when the Vredeling Directive was torpedoed in the EP. Throughout the 
decade, the SGEP failed to take advantage of its political prominence and to pass 
resolutions on any of the main objectives of the socialists’ project for a ‘social 
Europe. 

At the same time, socialists and social democrats who participated in govern- 
ments during these years failed to really push ‘social Europe’ proposals and to 
back European trade unions’ demands in the Council. During the first half of the 
1970s, Brandt's personal activism in convincing his European counterparts of 
the need to invest in a ‘European social union’ had been determining for the EC 
leaders’ commitment to enhance the social dimension of their cooperation. It had 
opened the way to the adoption of the SAP and thus to a series of measures and 
directives in social policy in the following years. During the second half of the 
1970s, in contrast, political will was lacking in the Council. EC governments 
(including socialist-led governments) abandoned, for instance, their commitment 
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to draft a second SAP and refused to abide by the trade unions’ demands to give 
binding force to the decisions of the Tripartite Conferences. By the time the 
socialists came to power in France and put new proposals for a ‘social Europe’ on 
the table, the Left had lost its majority at the Council table. Mitterrand’s proposals 
were politely ignored—including by Schmidt, who had never embraced his pre- 
decessor’s ‘social union’ project. The need to ensure unanimity in the Council 
certainly stood in the way of progress towards a market-disciplining, redistribu- 
tive Europe. But had the German, UK, and French governments pushed with 
determination for a ‘social agenda during the second half of the 1970s, things 
might have taken another direction. 

The role of the German social-democratic government, not just in determining 
the fate of ‘social Europe, but in placing Europe and the international economic 
order on the austerity and free-market road after 1974, should not be underrated. 
Schmidt was a key supporter of the birth of the G7, which institutionalized inter- 
national summitry of the Western world’s (initially five then) seven most indus- 
trialized countries to rewrite the rules of the international economy—a framework 
that excluded less developed countries and minor partners in Europe, and in 
which socialists were a minority. In the G7 as in the European Council, he insisted 
that overcoming inflation should be the top priority in order to deal with the cri- 
sis, he pleaded for the removal of obstacles to capital mobility and for flexible 
currencies subject to market and investors’ pressures, and he maintained that 
governments should renounce their prerogatives in the monetary field, which 
should be handed over to ‘independent’ authorities like the central banks. 
Schmidt in fact contributed to committing not just the EMS but the US itself to 
monetary discipline (that is, the “Volcker shock’) in 1979. He also pushed to make 
intervention by the IMF to grant credits to countries facing particularly serious 
financial crises—like Italy and the UK in 1976—conditional upon the adoption of 
anti-inflationary policies and austerity measures. Unlike Brandt, Schmidt was 
hostile to the global South’s claims for a fairer international economic order 
and for economic self-determination, and considered instead that ‘G77 
countries should only receive Western development aid if they abided by the 
IMF’s recommendations and opened themselves up to the flow of international 
private capital. In short, against the interventionist and expansionary responses 
envisaged at the time by most of the European Left, Germany’s response to the 
crisis of the 1970s contributed to the ‘disembedding’ of the liberal international 
economic order. The German government also played a leading role in counter- 
acting a shift to the left of southern European countries—not least by insisting 
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that international economic aid to Italy was conditional on the exclusion of the 
PCI from the Italian government.” 

The German Chancellor, like other right-wing social-democratic leaders, 
greatly contributed to the demise of an alternative macro-economic response of 
the European Left to the crisis of the 1970s that could have countered neoliberal 
solutions. Within European socialism, the 1970s witnessed a clear leftward ten- 
dency that was the result of the new thrust that came from the new social move- 
ments, renewed workers’ militancy, and the radicalization of young people. This 
is not to deny that socialist (and communist) parties in part proved themselves 
uncomprehending of and disconnected from these new forms of contestation, but 
undeniably throughout the 1970s these parties tried to renew their ideological 
stances and channel some of this discontent and to attract new membership, par- 
ticularly among the young, which in turn led to a shift in the internal balance and 
structure of the parties, to reconsideration of their commitment to the capitalist 
market economy, and to a clear (although uneven) radicalization to the left of 
their programmatic lines. The programme of the ‘Union of the Left’ in France and 
the AES in Britain are only the most blatant examples of this leftward trend; 
workplace democracy, workers’ control over decisions and ownership, economic 
planning, nationalization of major industries and banks, working time reduction, 
and control of multinational corporations were some of its mainstays. But these 
strategies were not followed by the leaders of the main social-democratic and 
labour parties in government. By the second half of the 1970s, Schmidt and 
Callaghan were going the opposite way, adopting austerity policies, increasing 
pressure on workers, and praising wage moderation and workforce discipline. To 
the dilemma facing European socialists in the long 1970s—having to choose 
between abandoning the traditional social-democratic goals of full employment 
and higher public expenditure or supplanting the private accumulation of capital 
by far greater state control and workers’ control—Schmidt answered that workers 
had to make sacrifices and public control had to be decreased. Although he was 
isolated in the socialist galaxy of the time, he would turn out to be a precursor of 
European socialism’s acceptance of neoliberal solutions in the following decades.°* 

The sincerity of European social democracy’s commitment to challenge capit- 
alism was one of the major issues, at both the national and European levels. As 
the social movements of the ‘long 1968s’ and the economic crisis had combined 
in delegitimating the old ‘postwar compromise’ and in unmaking the historic 
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social bloc that underpinned the Keynesian welfare state, mainstream social 
democrats were joining in the call for more public intervention and democratiza- 
tion of the economy. In line with this trend, by the mid-1970s the kind of ‘social 
Europe demanded by most of the European Left was attempting to reinforce, 
beyond the national level, labour’s weight in its historic struggle against capital. 
But as Ingo Schmidt has convincingly put it, ‘the alliance between people 
pursuing alternative economic policies as a transitional program to socialism and 
those using them as a marketing device for the Keynesian welfare state turned out 
as a major stumbling block when the time came to advance these policies against 
the emerging neoliberal bloc. 

Timing strategy also played a part in the failure of ‘social Europe’ By the time 
the emblematic proposals for the reduction of working time and for the informa- 
tion and consultation of workers in multinational companies arrived on the EC 
table, for instance, the social-democratic momentum was already in demise. 
Thatcher’s conservative government was now at the table, and several social- 
democratic governments had adopted austerity and liberal policy choices. By 
1982 social democrats were out of power in West Germany too and by 1983 
France had operated its economic ‘U-turn. Reaganomics were spreading from the 
US. Until the mid-1970s, Keynesian ideas of economic management and regula- 
tion were still widespread and social mobilizations were peaking; the climate was 
auspicious for a ‘social Europe. By the second half of the 1970s, the political and 
ideological climate was shifting; employers were well aware of this and used 
delaying techniques purposely to muddy the waters. Vredeling, one of the leading 
promoters of ‘social Europe within European institutions, only arrived at the 
European Commission in 1977. He first set his sights on working time reduction, 
before he presented his well-known directive on workers’ information and con- 
sultation in 1979. European trade unions had first focused on other international 
bodies like the United Nations before they identified the EC as the best frame- 
work to enforce binding legislation. The workers’ mobilizations organized by the 
ETUC in the late 1970s and early 1980s were certainly unprecedented attempts to 
take ‘social Europe to the streets, but they would perhaps have been more effect- 
ive a few years earlier. Then, however, European trade unions and European 
socialists, not to mention the rest of the Left, had not structured a European 
organization able to make a difference. 

Social Europe therefore arrived too late, or rather too slowly, on the EC’s 
agenda. After the Bonn “Theses for a Social Europe’ and the adoption of the SAP 
in 1973-4, socialist parties set highly ambitious projects for a socialist Europe but 
failed to act on them. This is in part because they spent so much time trying to 
agree on the concrete terms of their broad socialist Europe design and in part 
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because they were divided on the best strategy to adopt. It is also because they 
waited to see the outcomes of the ‘Eurocorporatist attempt launched between 
1974 and 1978. The idea of sealing a ‘new social contract’ between social partners, 
member states, and European institutions had at first seduced some moderate 
social democrats. They had thought that in this way a sort of “Euro-Keynesian’ 
compromise could arise in line with their principles. Instead, their proposals 
gradually lost ground and the window of opportunity opened for a social Europe 
and for a NIEO a decade earlier was definitively closed during the 1980s.°° 

As much as internal divisions and strategic flaws of European socialists and 
trade unions, the defeat of ‘social Europe’ was the consequence of the waning of 
the postwar ‘golden age’ of social democracy, at the level both of western European 
governments and of EC institutions, to the benefit of the liberal and conservative 
Right. Whereas social democrats had dominated EC member states in the 
mid-1970s, by the end of the decade this was no longer true; they also came out of 
the first direct elections to the EP in 1979 at a disadvantage. Although they were 
still numerically the largest group, they were proportionally weaker than before 
and were dominated by a right-wing liberal-conservative axis. The defeat of ‘social 
Europe’ was also prompted by the increasing popularity of ‘neoliberal’ solutions 
amongst right-wing actors and business circles. In the late 1970s, European lead- 
ers were starting to adopt policies that ran contrary to the alternative socialist 
Europe imagined by European socialists during the previous years. Fiscal pru- 
dence, budgetary cuts, and deflationary policies took the lead, and the policies of 
increased public spending, reflationary policies geared to the satisfaction of col- 
lective needs, increased state intervention in economic and social policies, invest- 
ment control, and so on, were dismissed. So were the projects of fiscal redistribution 
within the EC. The new EMS, created in 1979, was a case in point. 

The rising neoliberal doctrines advocated dismantling the welfare state, 
decreasing public spending and insulating market forces, attacking the powers of 
the trade unions, and ‘flexibilizing’ labour.°* Neoliberal restructuring—through 
deindustrialization, relocations, reduction of the public sector, reduced job secur- 
ity, growing unemployment, an explosion of the shareholding company model, 
and so on—encouraged a fragmentation of the workforce and weakened trade 
unions. The transnationalization of production and finance greatly increased 
capitalist power, making it easier to play workers off against each other. Under 
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these increasing pressures, the power balance was shifting; the waves of contest- 
ation that had challenged the postwar ‘order in the ‘long 1968’ (and had fuelled 
‘social Europe’) were tamed. European trade unions accepted collaboration with 
governments at national and European levels to safeguard the competitiveness of 
European economies in the global market, in a desperate attempt to preserve 
employment.” European socialists and trade unions adopted defensive struggles 
against losses of jobs, wages, and benefits. The demands for wealth and power 
redistribution on a European and global scale that had underpinned ‘social 
Europe in the 1970s gradually waned. 

Finally, and most importantly, a key reason for the defeat of ‘social Europe’ was 
the incapacity of the European Left to build a true transnational mobilization 
involving the grassroots to support their ambitions for radical change at European 
level. Yet, such mobilization would have been—and still would be—absolutely 
necessary to invert the balance of power in favour of labour and to gear up 
European integration and governance for a left-wing agenda. It is significant that 
aside from a gathering under the Eiffel Tower a few days before the first elections 
to the EP, socialist parties never even considered mobilizing on their European 
project in those years. Throughout the long 1970s, European policy remained a 
top party-leader matter, and a remote concern for militants and medium and 
lower executives of socialist (as well as of communist) parties. This is not to say 
that the ‘social Europe’ project was completely disconnected from popular thrust; 
as we have seen, it was formulated by the elites of the European Left partly in an 
attempt to respond to (and to channel) the demands that emerged from the very 
vivid and diverse foyers of social contestation of the ‘long 1970s. At the same 
time, this evolution of the ‘Old Left’ and their social Europe project can be at least 
partly interpreted as an attempt to reassert their authority over their constituen- 
cies, in a rather ‘paternalistic, top-down way and without ever trying to trigger 
widely mobilized popular support for their European project. Whereas the ‘Old 
Left’ had never managed to truly intercept the new social movements, its gradual 
loss of support from the working classes to the advantage of white-collar employ- 
ees, which had worsened by the 1980s, would only make the prospects for such 
popular support for an alternative socialist Europe more remote. 

Things were a little different on the trade union front, where, as discussed in 
the last chapter of this book, there was a real intent to build a transnational work- 
ers movement to support a ‘social Europe’ project during the late 1970s and early 
1980s. In particular, the European Action Day and Action Week organized in 
1978 and 1979 by the ETUC were certainly great innovations in the history of 
workers’ mobilization in Europe and witnessed a particularly incisive phase of 
activism for the European trade unions. But did western European trade union 


6&7 Anne Dufresne, ‘Le Salaire, au cœur de leurosyndicalisme?’, Politique européenne, no. 27 (July 
2009): 47-74. 
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leaders really fight ‘tooth and nail’ for a workers Europe when they were calling 
on their members to mobilize en masse in 1978 and 1979? This is doubtful. 
According to US diplomatic cables, at the Munich Congress, while Georges 
Debunne (FGTB) insisted on the adoption of ‘35 hours’ as a common slogan for 
all trade unions in Europe, several trade unions, particularly in the Nordic coun- 
tries, were reluctant, arguing that it was necessary to remain flexible in their 
demands. Moreover, several northern trade union leaders reportedly told the US 
Labour Attaché to the EC, in private conversations on the side-lines of the 
Congress, that they had doubts about the appropriateness and realism of a reduc- 
tion in working time. Besides, despite the announcements of the Munich 
Congress, the trade unions within the ETUC have never been able to call for truly 
coordinated European general strikes. The week of mobilization in November 
1979, which saw the participation of millions of workers throughout Europe, was 
certainly an important effort to build a European trade union movement, but 
again the proposal to organize a coordinated strike across Europe was rejected by 
a majority of unions in the ETUC Executive Committee.” 

Besides, despite its attempt to launch a more active trade unionism with a 
number of demonstrations in the late 1970s, the ETUC remained unable not only 
to inform and mobilize workers, but also to truly connect with national trade 
unions in support of some of their main European struggles. In a pamphlet on the 
fate of the Vredeling Directive tellingly titled “Hush! Don't Tell the Workers, a 
group of left-wing members of the EP sarcastically deplored that: 


The secretariat of the European Trade Union Confederation followed the events 
closely, maintained a critical stance throughout, and lobbied and informed 
members of the European Parliament. But it seems not to have seen it as its task 
to mobilise unions and workers throughout the Community in support of the 
Vredeling directive. National unions were not well informed, and most of them 
paid little attention to what was happening at the European level. They also 
made little or no effort to inform or mobilise the rank and file: not untypical is 
the case of a Danish trade unionist, working in a major multinational, who first 
heard of the struggle around the Vredeling text by chance, during a visit to 
Brussels [...] in May 1983.7° 


°° US Embassy, Brussels, ETUC Congress May 14-18: a more militant posture on reducing work- 
ing time, 22 May 1979, Wikileaks cable 1979BRUSSE09335_e, available at https://wikileaks.org/plusd/ 
cables/1979BRUSSE09335_e.html. 

°° AFO, box CES-1/4, ‘Circulaire : Semaine d'action européenne 24-30 novembre 1979, 6 
November 1979. FO had advocated a one-hour work stoppage throughout Europe, but the proposal 
did not win majority support. 

7° TISH, ETUC-2202, ‘Hush! Don't Tell the Workers, Agenor, 90 (May-June 1983). See also Petrini, 
‘Demanding Democracy in the Workplace. 
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Although it has played a crucial role in developing common positions and creating 
a common trade union culture—thus contributing to the ‘Europeanization of 
European trade unionism—the ETUC has remained to this day a body of repre- 
sentation within the institutions rather than of struggle. Historically, in contrast 
to socialist parties and trade unions at the local and national levels, European- 
level socialist and trade union structures did not emerge from a popular push. 
They resulted from decisions of elite party and union leaders, remained distant 
from mass movements, and were therefore limited in their power and influence. 
Contrary to expectations at the end of the 1970s, due to a lack of political will on 
the part of most of the national confederations that make up the ETUC, and lack- 
ing resources, it has always remained a colossus with feet of clay. The European 
Left never succeeded in building the unitary and combative bloc that would have 
been necessary in order to build a rapport de force sufficient to impose an alterna- 
tive Europe—antithetical to the neoliberal point of view—compatible with social 
and climate justice and the redistribution of power and wealth at the global, 
European, national, regional, and local levels, but also between genders, races, 
and classes. Had it been able to do so, we would perhaps be living in a very differ- 
ent Europe today. 

In short, just as postwar European integration was predominantly an elite- 
driven process, ‘social Europe’ itself remained to a large extent a project formu- 
lated and promoted largely by political and technocratic elites, top party leaders, 
and European technocrats. The incapacity of the advocates of ‘social Europe’ to 
build organic connection with the rank-and-file, with their supporters, and with 
grassroots movements, and to build widespread transnational popular support 
for an alternative project is not only the main reason why ‘social Europe’ failed; it 
is also a piece of the puzzle that allows a better grasp of the transformation of 
social democracy in Europe and the paradigm shift to neoliberal capitalism from 
the late 1970s onwards. 
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